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Routing of Material Feature of Plant 


Youngstown Pressed 


Steel Co. Introduces 


Tunnels Under New Shops to Avoid Con- 
gestion of Traffic—Other Operating Economies 


BY F. L. 


will be handled in the new plant of the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of steel stampings, prime importance 
attaches in the layout to the routing of material. 


() wit: to the large volume of material that 


PRENTISS 


general rule the movement of material on the press 
shop floor will be in a forward direction and “back- 
tracking” will be done in the tunnels. 

The plant includes a jobbing press shop for 
making pressed steel parts for automobiles and for 





The View from the Air Has Been Made to Serve 


The plant is so designed that “back-tracking” of 
material is eliminated to as large an extent as pos- 
sible. An outstanding feature is the provision of 
tunnels under the press shop floors for handling 
both product and scrap in order to reduce trucking 
on the floor. By the use of tunnels one-half of the 
traffic is diverted from the press shop floors and 
congestion around the presses is avoided. As a 


by Means of the Lettering as a Plan of the Works 


the manufacture of other sheet metal parts, also a 
fireproofing material department in which various 
products for the building trades are manufactured. 
These include expanded metal, corner bead, cold 
formed channels, etc. The plant has a total capacity 
of 3500 tons per month and is located on a 40-acre 
site on the main line of the Erie Railroad, with close 
connection to the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
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The Receiving Department Adjoins and Is Located at Right 


Raw material loaded from the depressed track on th 
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Angles to the Press Shops and Other Production Departments 


Large floor space provides for separate piles of sheets 


for each individual order 


Ohio railroads. It is so designed that additional 
units:can be added in conformity with the general 
plan. 

The plant, 532 x 562 ft., is laid out nearly in the 
form of a square, and occupies 7 acres, of which 
five and one-third acres are under roof in connected 
buildings. There are five main buildings. On one 
side there is a receiving building extending the 
length of the plant, 80 x 562 ft., into which raw 
material is delivered. At right angles to this, at 
one end, is the light press shop, and adjoining and 
connected to this is the heavy press shop. Each of 
these buildings is 80 x 450 ft. Adjoining the oppo- 
site end of the receiving department are two con- 
nected buildings, similar in size to the press shops. 
One of these is the channel shop and the other the 
expanded metal shop. With this arrangement there 
are four parallel connected manufacturing build- 
ings that connect with the receiving building at 
one end, leaving a space 240 ft. wide between the 
press shops and manufacturing department. 

In parallel line with the receiving building, at 
the opposite ends of the four production shops is a 
shipping platform that extends the length of the 
plant through the lower end of the two main sec- 
tions, and has a connecting link in the form of a 
covered track shed between the buildings, providing 
a shipping platform 562 ft. long, or space for 14 
railroad cars. The shipping platform is inclosed 
with rolling lift doors at each end. 

As arranged the plant is served with two main 
railroad sidings running parallel, one extending the 
length of the receiving department on one side, and 
the other extending along the inclosed shipping 
platform on the opposite side. The tracks are de- 
pressed in both the receiving and shipping depart- 
ments. 

The plant layout allows for a court in the center, 
approximately 240 x 450 ft. This is partly occu- 
pied by the pickling department, 50 x 200 ft. adjoin- 
ing the receiving department, and at the center by 


three interconnected maintenance buildings, each 
80 x 112 ft. In these are located the machine shop. 
store room, die storage room, millwright depart- 
ment and factory offices, bringing the maintenance 
departments in a central location in respect to all 
manufacturing departments. 

Features of the buildings include unusually good 
lighting facilities, both daylight and artificial, ven- 
tilation, and a forced hot water heating system. 
The buildings are of steel with Pond monitor roof 
construction and Truscon steel sash fenestration. 
This type was adopted to provide adequate ventila- 
tion. The press shops are 31 ft. and the channel 
and expanded metal departments 21 ft. from the 
floor to the bottom chords of the roof trusses. The 
windows are glazed with %-in. wire-ribbed glass 
in the monitors, and 4%-in. factory-ribbed glass in 
the side walls. 

It has been found that production falls off ma- 
terially during night operations in a press shop that 
is not well lighted. To keep night production as 
near maximum as possible, and to safeguard press 
operators, a high artificial illumination is provided 
with over 100 per cent more foot candle power than 
is required by the Ohio Factory Code. Diffused 
lighting is secured with Nitrogen Mazda lamps 
located below the roof trusses 30 ft. above the floor 
in the press shops and 20 ft. above the floor in the 
fireproofing departments. In the former there are 
three rows of 500-watt lamps across the 80-ft. bays, 
and in the latter, four rows of 300-watt lamps. 

The roof is gypsum cast in place. With this 
type a lighter steel frame structure could be used 
than would be necessary for buildings carrying a 
heavier roof. The building columns are i2-in. 
Bethlehem H_ sections, with 12-in. Bethlehem I 
beams, supporting the crane runways. Standard- 
ization was followed in the building construction, 
all the buildings having the same dimensions for 
spans, trusses and column centers. 

All raw material goes into the receiving build- 
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View Down the Heavy Press Shop Showing in the Foregroun 
with the Tunnels Beneath. With the use of the tunnel, back tracking on the flo« 


presse 


ing and is unloaded from cars with a 10-ton Shaw 
electric traveling crane. This building was made 
large enough to provide ample storage room so 
that piles of sheet steel for each individual order 
can be kept separate on the floor, avoiding the ne- 
cessity of moving part of a pile to secure stock that 
might be at the bottom. The entire width of the 
building, except that occupied by the railroad track 
and a small amount of machinery equipment on one 
side, is used for storing the stock. This depart- 
ment is equipped with shears for cutting the stock, 
and a scrap baler will also be installed. 

The stamping departments are equipped with 
various types of presses ranging in size from 3 in. 
to 17 in., the largest having a 300,000-lb. ram pres- 
sure for forming heavy truck brake drums, car 
wheels and other heavy stampings ranging from 
14, in. to % in. in thickness. In the light stamping 
department the presses are located in two rows, 
one row in the center of the building and the other 
along the inner columns. Along the outer wall is 
the assembling department, carpenter shop and 
employment office. In the heavy press shop there 
are two rows of presses, one on each side, with a 
20-ft. space from the front of the press to the wall. 
Each press department is served by a 10-ton Shaw 
crane. 

There are two tunnels under the heavy press 
shop, one being located directly in front of each 
line of heavy presses, and extending nearly the 
length of the shop. The tunnels are of concrete, 
11 ft. wide and 7 ft. high, and are built to carry 
a load of 3000 lb. per sq. ft. The tunnels and press 
foundations are so constructed that the front of 
the press is supported on the outside wall of the 
tunnel. An opening is provided in each press foun- 
dation which forms a recess in the tunnel in which 
tote boxes are placed for handling parts or scrap 
which pass from the press through an opening be- 
neath into the tote box. In the case of a punching 
operation the scrap drops through, but if it is a 
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1 One of the Elevat S ft That Connect the Press Room 


avoided 


drawing or a blanking operation the part drops into 
the tote box. 

The tunnels will be used principally for blank- 
ing and drawing work, the blank or part passing 
through into the tote box, in which they will either 
be returned by hand or storage battery elevating 
platform trucks, to the press room floor and de- 
posited at the side of a press for the next opera- 
tion, or go through the tunnel to the pickling de- 
partment for pickling and annealing operations. 
Two elevators will be installed connecting the tun- 
nel with the press shop floor, and another elevator 
will connect the tunnel with the pickling depart- 
ment. From the pickling room the material will 
be trucked back to the floor of the press shop. The 
tunnels not only will eliminate traffic on the floor, 
but reduce handling of boxes of stampings in 
process of manufacture from under the presses, 
thus preventing congestion around the presses. 
Only two sets of boxes are required at a press dur- 
ing a blanking operation, one set for stock and the 
other for scrap. Generally stock will be routed 
from the receiving room to the shears in that de- 
partment, then to the presses, and after such press 
and pickling and annealing operations as may be 
required to convert the blank into a finished stamp- 
ing, on to the assembling, inspection and shipping 
departments. However, the stock may go first to 
the pickling department and then back to the shears, 
and then on to the press department. The inspec- 
tion department occupies space across the plant in 
front of the shipping department, so that it is im- 
possible for a stamping to get through into the 
shipping room without first passing the inspectors. 

All the large presses are driven by individual 
motors with gear sets, and the smaller in groups 
of 8 from line shafts operated by chain drive from 
motors are located in pits just beneath the floor. 
Some of the smaller presses are driven from a coun- 
tershaft attached to the columns. 

No electric motor controllers are placed on the 
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An Example of Aisle Demarcation Is Shown in the View of the Light Press Shop 


floor of the shops but are located either in the tun- 
nels in groups for the adjacent presses, or on a 
controller bridge 15 ft. above the floors, where they 
are in charge of an electrician, where they are not 
in danger of being tampered with by other em- 
ployees. 

Magnetic control is provided with push button 
switches at the presses. The controllers are 
equipped with overhead relays and with automatic 
cutouts. General Electric equipment is used 
throughout with the exception of the transformers, 
which were supplied by the Packard Electric Co., 
Warren. The main distributing switchboards for 
light and power are centrally located, there being 
two switchboards and separate transformers, one 
for each department. 

The pickling department in the inner court is 
connected with the other buildings by covered run- 
ways, one to the receiving department, one to the 
press departments, in addition to’the tunnel, and 
two to the fireproofing departments. The building 
occupied by the pickling department has a special 
type of monitor, provided with baffles instead of 
louvres so that fumes and smoke will pass out 
freely and at the same time protect the interior 
from rain. This department is equipped with five 
tumbling barrels, for taking the scale and sharp 
edges off small stampings, a Mesta pickling ma- 
chine, three oil-fired annealing furnaces, and a 
Niagara washing machine. The exhaust steam 
from the pickling machine will be utilized in heat- 
ing the pickling room. This will pass through the 
heating coils and the air, drawn around the coils 
by means of a _ suction fan, will be circulated 
through the room. This heat distributed around 
the floor will also aid in carrying the fumes up to 
the roof. In summer time when heat is not re- 
quired a fan may be used to circulate fresh air 
into the room and thus help ventilation. 

Stock made into expanded metal is routed di- 
rectly from the receiving building to the pickling 
department and then to the storage and shipping 


flocr at the lower end, the movement being in a 
straight line. Stock for the channel shop also goes 
in a straight line from the receiving department 
to the machines in the fabricating shop and on to 
the stock and shipping departments. 

As previously pointed out the maintenance de- 
partments are centrally located in the court between 
the manufacturing buildings, with which they are 
connected, this arrangement making the machine 
shop, die storage and tool departments and store- 
room convenient to reach from all parts of the plant. 
The die storage department and the section of the 
machine shop occupied by the larger machines will 
be served by an overhead crane. One feature of the 
arrangement of the plant is a wide aisle providing 
a driveway for trucks that extends straight across 
the plant at the center, through both press shops 
and then through the center of the maintenance 
building, between the machine shop on one side and 
the die storage department, stock room, etc., on 
the other side, and on in to the warerooms of the 
fireproofing material departments. There are 
chalked aisles in front of each row of machines in 
the press departments. . 

All partitions are of expanded metal, so that the 
superintendent can get a clear view of all parts of 
the plant, with the exception of the experimental 
shop and shop offices which have solid inclosures. 
Expanded metal is also used for gear guards. 

Adequate toilet room facilities are provided, 
located in pressed sheet metal inclosures 6 x 22 ft. 
between the building columns. Along the outside 
of these inclosures on each side are wash basins 
with spray heads over each basin. A Taco heater 
is located over each unit for supplying hot water, 
which is heated at each unit by exhaust steam. 

The plant is heated by a forced hot water sys- 
tem. The heating coils, arranged in virtually con- 
tinuous series, serve as mains so that there are 
practically no main supply lines in the building. 
The power house is located a short distance from 
the plant, with which it is connected by a tunnel, 
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Recesses on the Side of the Tunnel Provide for Tote Boxes 
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into Which Work Drops from the Machines Above At the 


extreme left is one of the controllers for the press motors 


in which the flow and return pipes for the heating 
system are carried. This permits the control of 
the heating from the power house and prevents 
losses due to overheating and the opening of win- 
dows instead of the turning off of the radiators by 
workmen. The system also permits almost the en- 
tire elimination of valves. Another reason for the 
adoption of this system is that if for some reason 
commercial power is not available, turbo generators 
can be installed and the exhaust steam from the 
turbines can be utilized for heating or the turbines 
can be run condensing. 

Hot water is circulated through the system by 
two turbine driven centrifugal pumps. In the 
power house are located two 300-hp. Sterling boilers, 
circulating pumps, air compressor, main switch- 
board and other equipment. The engineering work 
in connection with the hot water system was done 
by the McCann-Harrison Co., Cleveland, and the 
system was installed by the Grinnell company. 
Fuel oil, benzine and acid are stored in 12,000 gal. 
tanks outside the plant. Acid flows by gravity to 
the pickling shop. 

The organization of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Co. and the building of the plant resulted 
from the purchase in 1917 of the Youngstown Iron 
& Steel Co. by the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. The 
Youngstown company operated a pressed steel de- 
partment and both the Sharon and Youngstow. 
companies operated small departments for fabricat- 
ing building materials. After the Sharon com- 
pany took over the Youngstown plant, it was de- 
cided to merge all of the fabricating departments 
and sell them to an entirely new company. Accord- 
ingly the Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. was in- 
corporated and Warren was selected as the loca- 
tion of the new plant. 


The A. H. Petersen Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
discontinued the manufacture of tools and dies and will 
devote its entire plant to the output of “hole shooter” 
portable electric drills and other automotive devices. 


DETROIT-WINDSOR BRIDGE 


Proposed Structure Will Require 80,000 Tons of 
Steel Shapes 


Detroit, June 25.—According to the announcement 
of Charles Evan Fowler of New York, engineer in 
charge of the proposed Detroit-Windsor bridge, the 
bridge will be an actuality by 1926. Mr. Fowler says 
that the bridge financing has virtually been completed, 
and that al lother arrangements are so far along that 
little, if any, doubt is left that it will go through. 

The bridge will be of the suspension type, closely 
resembling the Williamsburg bridge, New York. It 
will span the river at a point where the channel is nar- 
rowest, and will be 1805 ft. long, 110 ft. above the water 
at the highest point in the span, and will be, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fowler, the longest and heaviest bridge in 
the world. 

The towers from which the supporting cables will 
be strung will be 150 ft. higher than the highest build- 
ing in Detroit, or approximately 400 ft. high. Eight 
cables, consisting of 10,000 wires each and capable of 
sustaining a strain of 240,000 lb. to the sq. in., will be 
strung, one wire at a time, until the eight cables are 
completed, and wound with additional wire. In other 
words, there will be, in the eight big cables, 50,000 
miles of wire, quite enough to tie a double hitch around 
the world. Besides the cables, the bridge structure will 
require 80,000 tons of steel, many tons of concrete and 
other materials. The wire will be furnished by the 
John A. Roebling Sons’ Co., Trenton, N. J., which sup- 
plied the cables for the suspension bridges over the 
East River in New York. 


As an outcome of a recent meeting at the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, a conference was held at 
Asbury Park on the subject of corrosion of metals. 
The best methods for co-operative research on corrosion 
were considered. The recent meeting at the bureau 
was held by the advisory committee on non-ferrous 
alloys. It was the sense of the committee that the 
corrosion of metals was the most important point that 
had been discussed and should receive further attention. 
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Motor Drive for Drop Hammers 


The application of individual motor drive for ma- 
chine tools has been extended by the General Electric 
Co. to the equipment of several board drop hammers in 
their Schenectady works. The drive was originally ap- 
plied as an experiment to a 300-lb. hammer, and prov- 
ing successful, has been expanded to include hammers 
of 600, 1500 and 2500-lb. sizes. The design is the same 
in all cases, except for variations made necessary by the 
increased weight of the hammer. The only basic change 
since the first ones were installed is the use of induction 
instead of direct current motors for the drive. 

As shown in the accompanying illustration the 





Length of Drop Is Controlled by An Adjustab'e Trigger on 
the Frame Coming in Contact with a Stud on the Hamme! 


whole outfit consists of two towers, one composing the 
hammer mechanism proper and the other serving to 
support the other end of the platform carrying the mo- 
tor, gears, etc. A 15-hp., 800-r.p.m., 40-cycle induction 
motor is directly coupled to a shaft carrying one loose 
and one keyed pinion and a flywheel on the extreme end. 
The flywheel serves to take the initial peak load off 
the motor when the hammer is drawn up. The keyed 
pinion engages two beveled gears which are direct con- 
nected to two pulley wheels, the loose pinion acting as 
a spacer on the opposite side of the bevel gears. This 
arrangement of gears causes the two pulleys to revolve 
in opposite directions and these are belted to pulleys on 
the shafts of the rollers which, when forced together 
raise the hammer. The gearing is enclosed and im- 
mersed in oil. The total speed reduction through gears 
and pulleys is 8 to 1. 

Once the motor is started it runs continuously, op- 
eration of the hammer being through a treadle control 
which separates the rollers and lets the hammers down. 
The length of the drop is controlled by an adjustable 
trigger on the hammer frame which comes in contact 
with a wooden stud on the hammer. Repeated blows 
can be obtained automatically by this arrangement, as 
long as the treadle is depressed. The force of the blow 
cannot be regulated as it is due entirely to gravity. 

Among the advantages afforded by the individual 
motor drive for hammers of this type may be mentioned 
the possibility of running a crane directly over the 
hammers, which was impossible with the shaft drive. 
The motor drive also removes the necessity for a sys- 
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tem of braces, both for the shaft and the hammer 
frame, to maintain proper alinement. The hammer can 
be placed wherever it is most convenient to furnaces, 
shears, etc. It is also claimed that the driving pulleys 
do not get out of alinement owing to vibration of the 
hammer or to other causes. The platform carrying the 
motors, gears, etc., is supported by two heavy wooden 
bolsters which give it a certain amount of resiliency 
and is free to shift slightly horizontally at the tower 
end. Therefore the belts tend to hold it in alinement 
and the driving mechanism is free from vibration due 
to the hammer. 


Coal-Washing Problems 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Carl A. Wendell, New 
York, has been appointed consulting engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines in matters relating to 
coal washing and coal preparation. Mr. Wendell. who 
has specialized in coal washing problems in this country 
since 1903, was in charge of the coal washing investi- 
gations of the United States Steel Corporation at Joliet, 
Ill., from 1908 to 1913 and since the latter year has 
given his time to such matters in a general consulting 
capacity. 

After July 1, he will visit several Eastern stations 
of the Bureau of Mines, and subsequently will advise 
with Bureau officials as to a program for further devel- 
opment work in investigation and improvement of coal 
preparation methods. 

The principal work of the Bureau along this line 
is being conducted at the Middle West station at 
Urbana, Ill., and at the Northwest station at Seattle, 
Wash. Research is being carried on at Urbana, using 
the-laboratory of the University of Illinois, in order to 
assist in the development of successful methods for 
cleaning high sulphur coals, particularly coals of the 
Central Western field, and to render them suitable for 
gas manufacture and coking. 





Lower Bids on Ships 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Out of a list of 25 bidders, 
the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., submitted the low- 
est figures and probably will be awarded the contract 
for building five light vessels for the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, Department of Commerce. The Bath company is 
to construct the five vessels for $920,000, or $184,000 
each. This is at the rate of $347 per construction 
weight ton. Unusual interest was manifested in the 
bids because of the present condition of the shipbuild- 
ing industry and was evident by the number of bidders. 
To illustrate the change in shipbuilding conditions in 
the United States, the commissioner of lighthouses has 
pointed out that at the previous opening of bids for a 
vessel, Aug. 1, 1919, only two bids were received and 
the lowest was $396,750 for one vessel, somewhat larger 
than any of the five vessels to be built by the Bath 
Iron Works, but at the rate of $692 per construction 
weight ton. The five light vessels are to replace old 


ones, 





Exports Under Webb-Pomerene Act 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Steel, copper and cement to 
the value of $127,000,000 were exported in 1920 by cor- 
porations organized under the Webb-Pomerene act, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The value of locomotives, machinery, 
pipes and valves, and foundry equipment, including wood 
pipe and tool handles, is estimated at more than $25,- 
000,000. Textile machinery was exported chiefly to 
France, Spain and Italy. Large orders for locomotives 
are noted for Belgium and Roumania. The statement 
does not separate the various products to show the 
value of exports, whose total by associations under this 
act amounted to $221,000,000 in 1920. There is only 
one steel organization formed under this law, the Con- 
solidated Steel Corporation. 


Further cuts have been made in the working forces 
of the Fore River Works, Quincy, Mass., Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. Work on the many million dollars’ 
worth of Government work on the books of this sub- 
sidiary has been held back by the authorities at Wash- 
ington because of lack of funds. 
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Whitaker-Glessner Continuous Mill 


For Making Sheet Bars or Billets—Includes 
Edging Rolls—Approach Table with Skewed 


V-Groove 


country has been recently put in operation at the 


O« of the most modern continuous mills in the 


Portsmouth plant of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
By this addition the company has considerably in- 
creased its production of finished steel and is now in 
a position to expand its plant further, which normally 
employs some 5000 men. 
The mill was built by the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and consists of six stands of 18-in. 
roughing and finishing rolls together with two edging 


Rollers for 


Centering Blooms 


roller 3 in. deep with sides sloping at 45 deg. When 
the bloom is delivered to this table, it clings to the 
side guard while traveling, but just before it is cropped 
by the preliminary shear, the table is reversed and the 
bloom travels laterally across to the center, where it 
drops into the V groove and is ready for the first pass. 
All of the table gears are cut and run in oil and Hyatt 
bearings are used. 

The mill proper is driven by a 5000-hp. 3-phase 
60-cycle 2200-volt motor of 440 r.p.m., which was built 





Fig. 1—The Continuous Mill Assembled for Rolling Sheet Bars 


mills, located respectively before the first and third 
roughing passes. Provision is made for drawing loops 
between each pass when rolling sheet bars; and by use 
of the edging rolls, 10-lb. sheet bars may be rolled, 
with good edges and of accurate weight, from slabs 
12 in. wide and 2% in. thick, without having to use 
tongue and groove passes. The shoes are arranged so 
that each mill may be lifted off separately and replaced 
with mills assembled, ready for rolling blooms 4 in. 
square to billets 1% in. square—twisting guides being 
placed between each alternate pair of rolls. 

The capacity of the mill is at present limited in 
production by the blooming mill, but it is capable of 
producing 40,000 tons of 10-lb. sheet bars per month. 

Fig. 1 shows the mill assembled for rolling sheet 
bars. In the upper left-hand corner may be seen the 
skew approach table, which was built by the Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Co.; this table is provided with rollers 
14 in. in diameter, which are set at an angle with the 
center line of the table. This arrangement enables 
the operator to center the blooms quickly on the table 
ready for the first pass, as V grooves are cut in each 


by the General Electric Co. Both the motor and the 
control are protected by a brick inclosure with a re- 
movable roof, thus to allow the use of overhead mill 
crane while making repairs. 

The main drive was built by the Woodard Machine 
Co., Wooster, Ohio, and consists of a double helical 
pinion and gear unit, which reduces the speed from 
440 to 80 r.p.m. The forged steel pinion is cut integral 
with the shaft, while the gear is of cast steel with 
split hubs held tegether with shrink rings. The gear 
cover is of cast iron made tight to permit the gears 
to run in oil, and the bearings are connected with a 
Bowser gravity feed oiling system, which lubricates all 
the mill bearings and mill pinions, these being built 
for oil lubrication only. 

In the foreground may be seen an Edward-Carroll 
flying shear, which operates by steam. Adjustment of 
the shear trip can be made on the shear table so that 
multiples of any desired length of sheet bar can be cut. 

Fig. 2 shows the end of the shear table elevated ‘o 
deliver sheet bars to the pinch rolls, which in turn 
deliver them to a removable bar piler shown in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2—Shear Table Elevated to Deliver Sheet Bars to the Pinch Rolls 


Here the sheet bars are stacked approximately 24 in. which group the billets of approximately 30 ft. lengths 
high and are then removed by a lifting beam with six and deliver them by means of a straight edge to the 
hooks attached to the overhead crane, which conveys cooling bed, which was also built by the Morgan Con- 
them to the cooling bed. When rolling billets, the end struction Co. This bed is 44 ft. wide and 80 ft. long 
of the shear approach table is lowered level with the and built of heavy rolled steel sections capped with 
skew assembling table, from which the bar piler has “ast iron wearing plates. Billets are pushed across 
been removed. This table has a capacity of 8000 lb. this bed by means of tilting go-devils, placed every 
of 1%-in. billets and is provided with skewed rollers 6 ft., and moving at a speed of 188 ft. per minute to 
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Fig. 3—Removable Bar Piler to Which the Pinch Rolls Deliver the Sheet Bars 
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a piling bin located in the ad- 
joining building, in which the 
billets are weighed and then 
transferred to storage. 

The 18-in. mill building is 
103 ft. 4 in. wide by 717 ft. long. 
In the lower end are located the 
sheet bar shears and picklers, 
which conveniently serve the 
furnace aisle of the sheet mill 
building. 

In order to provide power to 
drive this mill and to take care 
of contemplated extensions, a 
10,000-kw. turbogenerator, built 
by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., was installed, together 
with two Stirling boilers of 823 
hp. capacity equipped with 
Westinghouse underfeed stokers. 
All of the necessary piping was 
supplied by the American Foun- 
dry & Construction Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and the pipe covering by 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 





10,000-Kw 


JOHN FRITZ MEDALIST 


Presentation to Sir Robert A. Hadfield in Lon- 
don This Week 


A feature of the engineering conference of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers at its opening session in 
London, June 29, was the presentation of the John 
Fritz medal to Sir Robert A. Hadfield, Bt., D.Sc., D.Met., 
F.R.S. As has already been told in these columns, a 
deputation from the four national societies of civil, min- 
ing and metallurgical, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers of the United States crossed the ocean recently 
to make, in connection with the presentation to Sir 
Robert Hadfield, formal expression of “the obligation 
which the United States and the world generally owe 
to the engineers of Great Britain for the part they 
played in winning the war.” 

At the annual meeting of the John Fritz Medal 
Board of Award held Jan. 21, 1921, Sir Robert was 
unanimously chosen the medalist for the year 1920, the 
medal being awarded to him for the invention of man- 
ganese steel. The deputation appointed to make the 
presentation in London consisted of Ambrose Swasey, 
chairman of the John Fritz Board of Award; Dr. Ira N. 
Hollis, president Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
Charles T. Main, of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; Dr. F. B. Jewett, of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers; Charles F. Rand, of the John 
Fritz Board of Award and chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Foundation; Christopher R. Corning and Col. 
Arthur S. Dwight, representing the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and John R. 
Freeman, past president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Sir Robert Hadfield is one of the best known of 
British metallurgists and steel manufacturers and no 
man has had greater prominence in recent years in the 
scientific and engineering societies of Great Britain. 
He was Master Cutler of Sheffield in 1899, president of 
the Iron and Steel Institute 1905-1907, of the Society 
of British Gas Engineers 1917-1918, of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association 1919-1920, and of the Faraday 
Society 1914-1920. Numerous medals have been 
awarded to him, chiefly for his discoveries in alloy 
steels, particularly the invention of manganese steel, 
the Bessemer gold medal being awarded to him in 1904. 
Four other awards were made by the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. Previous awards in the United States were 
of the John Scott medal and premium and the Elliott- 
Crescent gold medal, both by the Franklin Institute. 
In France three gold medals were awarded him by the 
Society for the Encouragement of National Industry. 
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Robert A. Hadfield was born at Sheffield, Nov. 29, 
1859, and entered the laboratory at his father’s works 
in Sheffield in 1876. His work in metallurgy includes 
the discovery and invention of manganese steel in 1882, 
and later the discovery of low hysteresis steel. He has 
been chairman and managing director of Hadfields, 
Ltd., since 1888. His contributions to the proceedings 
of engineering and scientific societies have been im- 
portant and voluminous. He has been indefatigable in 
research and is probably not rivaled in the range of his 
acquaintance with contemporary literature in iron and 
steel. His presidential address before the Faraday So- 
ciety in 1914 on “Advances in the Metallurgy of Iron 
and Steel” was a notable paper, as was his presidential 
address before the Iron and Steel Institute in 1905. He 
has had closer contact with American developments in 
the iron and steel industry than any of his British con- 
temporaries. 

In connection with the award made to him in Lon- 
don this week Sir Robert Hadfield submitted an ad- 
dress covering the history of the John Fritz medal, the 
work of the United Engineering Society in the United 
States, references to manganese steel and its applica- 
tion, a general statement concerning his own research 
work, with a final section dealing with the history and 
work of the Royal Society. A set of Sir Robert’s en- 
gineering papers and presidential and other addresses 
has been made up for transmission to the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York, to be permanently avail- 
able for inspection and reference. 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Honored 


In appreciation of the efforts of Joseph G. Butler, 
Jr., steel manufacturer of Youngstown, Ohio, in be- 
half of the community, the Youngstown Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has presented a bronze tablet of Mr. 
Butler to the city. It has been placed in the Butler 
Art Gallery, which Mr. Butler erected and equipped 
with a collection of paintings at a cost of $600,000. 
The tablet bears this inscription: “To honor our emi- 
nent citizen, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., contributor to the 
advancement of our communal life, liberal patron of 
the fine arts for the people, the Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs places this tablet.” 


The Federal Trade Commission has changed the 
time for resumption of hearings in the so-called ferro- 
manganese anti-dumping case to Tuesday, July 12. It 
had previously decided to resume them to-day or to- 
morrow, but the date was changed because the commis- 
sion is moving its New York office, where the proceed- 
ings are to be held, from 20 West Thirty-Eighth Street 
to 105 West Fortieth Street. 
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New Drill Grinder 


A new design of drill grinder, automatic in opera- 
tion and said to produce a specially shaped point of 
unusual penetrating ability and endurance has been 
developed by the Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, Mich. 

The accompanying illustration shows the general 
construction. The 
drill holder is a 
rotating spindle 
with a _ hole to 
receive standard 
taper sleeves, the 
nose of the spin- 
dle being threaded 
for a chuck for 
holding straight 
shank drills up to 
1% in. in diam- 
eter. The spindle 
is located at an 
angle to the 
grinding wheel 
and is revolved by 
means of gear- 
ing. The drill is 
inserted in the 
spindle as_ for 
drilling, the only 
adjustment re- 
quired being to 
set the lip hori- 
zontally by 
means of a gage 
provided for the 





ss ae . »urpose. The 
The Grinding Wheel Has an Oscillat P in : . bearing 
ing Movement, the Grinding Wheel Pid ' 3 - hie 
Arbor Revolving in Ball Bearings is adjustably 


mounted ona 
guide to accom- 
modate different lengths of drills, the guide being at- 
tached to a slide which can be moved by a feed screw. 

The grinding wheel is mounted to give an oscillating 
movement, the grinding wheel arbor revolving in ball 
bearings mounted in an oscillating cradle. The cradle 
also has an axial movement controlled by a cam in the 
body of the machine. The movements are so related 
that the wheel traverses the cutting lip of the drill 
until the point of the drill approaches the periphery 
of the wheel, the drill remaining stationary. At this 
point the drill revolves automatically and the wheel 
moves forward. This motion is said to have the effect 
of increasing the lip clearance toward the center of the 
drill and forms the heel clearance, also cutting out the 
metal in front of that part of the chisel point where the 
drill lip usually drags. This has the effect of assisting 
the chisel point to cut rather than rub and is said to 
greatly increase the penetrating ability of the drill. 

After the lip is set horizontally against the lip gage 
the drill is brought in contact with the wheel by turning 
the feed screw and the wheel oscillates and the drill 
rotates in contact with the wheel. The drill point is in 
plain sight of the operator and two, three or four lips 
may be ground by moving a handle to the proper posi- 
tion on a segment, with no adjustment necessary for 
drills of different The machine stops automat- 
ically in the proper position for setting the drill so that 
the relative motions of the wheel and drill cannot change. 

Belt or motor drive may be furnished, the motor 
being housed in a dust proof compartment in the base, 
and running at 1750 r.p.m. The machine occupies 20 x 
20 in. floor space, its height being 52 in., and the overall 
length parallel to the slide, 32 in. 


Mounted in an Oscillating Cradle 


sizes. 


The committee on welded rail joints of the Electric 
Railway Association, realizing that the use of elec- 
trically welded joints on the tracks of street railroads 
is becoming quite common and that it is important to 
know as fully as possible the characteristics of the 
welded metal, has asked the Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, to participate in organizing a program of 
research in connection with tests of various types of 
welding as related to street railroad practice. 
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Coke Breeze and Coal as Fuel 


Tests were recently made by the Bureau of Mines 
to determine the steaming value of coke breeze as a fuel 
when mixed with Pittsburgh coal. A No. 60 Smith 
boiler was used in the test. The fuel burned was a 
mixture of coke breeze from the by-product ovens of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and Pittsburgh run- 
of-mine coal, equal weights of each being mixed to- 
gether before firing. The calorific value of the mix- 
tures was between 8 and 16 per cent less than that of 
the coal. 

Two tests were made with a mixture of a coarser 
grade of coke breeze and coal, the first of which was 
run at about 31 per cent of the boiler rating and the 
second at 71 per cent. With the mixture containing the 
finer breeze, one test was run at about 34 per cent, 
and the other at 45 per cent of the boiler rating. 

The result of the test showed that the mean steam- 
ing value of the mixture of the coarser coke breeze 
and coal to be about 80 per cent of that of Pittsburgh 
lump coal, anthracite and screened coke. At the low 
rating the mixture of finer coke breeze and coal evapo- 
rated the water as efficiently as the coarser mixture, but 
its efficiency fell so rapidly at a slightly increased rating 
that it is doubtful whether its mean steaming value is 
more than 70 per cent of Pittsburgh coal over the 
same range of steaming rate as the range quoted for 
the coarser mixture. The above figures are only ap- 
proximate, as the calorific value of both the coal and the 
coke breeze vary. 

Smoke density readings showed that the coal emitted 
nearly three times as much smoke as the coarser coke 
breeze and coal mixture, at the higher rate of steam- 
ing, and nearly twice as much at the lower rate. At the 
lower rate the finer coke breeze and coal mixture 
emitted about one-fourth less smoke than the coal and 
about one-third more than the coarser coke breeze and 
coal. At the 45 per cent rating it emitted 16 per cent 
less smoke than at the lower rating. 


Iron and Steel Production in Canada 


Statistics of the production of iron and steel in 
Canada for the month of March, just issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, show an increase 
in pig iron and a decrease in steel ingots and castings. 
The total output of pig iron in March was 60,443 tons 
compared with 57,711 tons in February, and 41,000 tons 
in January last. At the end of March, only five fur- 
naces were active and 15 idle. The production of steel 
ingots and castings was 53,050 gross tons in March, 
compared with 58,547 in February and 40,000 in Janu- 
ary. The Bureau of Statistics says: “Very little com- 
ment of an encouraging character can be made on the 
iron and steel situation in Canada at the present time. 
It seems nevertheless true that if the present uncer- 
tainty continues for an indefinite period, the accumu- 
lated needs of the steel-working and construction indus- 
tries may become such as to create better market 
conditions for the steel trade.” At the present time, 
however, conditions in the pig iron and iron and steel 
markets of the Dominion are growing worse instead 
of improving. 


Railroad Building in Belgian Congo 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Considerable railroad con- 
struction and development in the Belgian Congo is 
planned for the near future, according to a report made 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
road from Matadi to Leopoldville is to be reconstructed 
at a cost of 10,000,000 francs. The Katanga railroad is 
to be extended northward from Bukama to a less ob- 
structed portion of the Lualaba River at a cost of 30,- 
000,000 francs and 20,000,000 francs are to be expended 
on the construction of the first Belgian portion of the 
Benguella railroad. The port of Bomba and the May- 
umber road will be improved at a cost of 8,000,000 
francs, while 25,000,000 francs will be devoted to the 
purchase of railroad material for the Great Lakes rail- 
road. 








James A. Campbell Calls for Quick Action 


President of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Predicts Men 
Out of Work Will Become Bolsheviki Unless Something Is 
Done—Fears Return to Government Ownership of Railroads 


town Sheet & Tube Co., and A. E. Adams, 
president First National Bank and _ vice- 
president of the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, were the principal speakers June 21 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association. The association con- 
ducted a special factory visitation trip to the General 
Fireproofing Co. and the Republic Rubber Corporation 
during the day. About 200 members participated, trav- 
eling between Youngstown and Pittsburgh on a special 
train via the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. 
Purchasing agents of Youngstown industrial com- 
panies arranged the entertainment, among them S. H. 
Hedges, Republic Iron & Steel Co.; C. Y. Farrell, Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co.; Carl A. Ilgenfritz, Brier Hill 
Steel Co.; F. J. Laskey, Newton Steel Co.; R. J. Pike, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. and J. R. Stroh, Brier 
Hill Steel Co. Officers of the association are G. W. 
Sanborn, United Engineering & Foundry Co., president; 
S. E. VanVranken, Locomotive Stoker Co., first vice- 
president; J. E. Stauffer, A. M. Byers Co., second vice- 
president; W. G. Scott, R. D. Nuttall Co., third vice- 
president; H. Llewellyn, Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., 
treasurer and Frank T. Adams, Carbo-Hydrogen Co., 
secretary. 


P' tower “She JAMES A. CAMPBELL, Youngs- 


Business Situation Serious 


Mr. Campbell stated that the business situation was 
now more serious than anyone had thought it would be 
several months ago and pointed out the necessity of 
definite action if it is to be improved. He said the coun- 
try would gradually right itself, but that this would 
take two, three or four years “if we let it work out its 
own way. Men out of work will turn bolshevik in seek- 
ing for a change unless something is done in the mean- 
time. Nothing will help but a quick adjustment of 
wages and freight rates. If we delay we are doing 
great injustice to ourselves and to our workers who are 
walking the streets. We may get Government owner- 
ship of the railroads if the situation doesn’t improve.” 
He stated that he had wired the President opposing the 
Freylinghuysen coal stabilization bill and urging Mr. 
Harding’s own slogan of “less government in business 
and more business in government.” President Sanborn 
of the association later informed the audience that the 
organization had adopted resolutions against the 
Freylinghuysen bill, which had been communicated to 
Congress. 

Competing with Europe 


Mr. Campbell emphasized the absence of foreign 
trade, the improbability of any revival in that quarter 
for some time and the handicaps being imposed upon 
American industry by competing with low-priced labor 
in Europe. “In Germany and France to-day common 
labor is being paid 10 to 12c. per hr. and skilled labor 
15c. Germany is starting to get on her feet and is try- 
ing to do her best to get into the world market. We can’t 
hope to compete with German steel makers on the pres- 
ent basis of costs and in a measure we don’t want to. 
We have to give them a start. I would be sorry to see 
wages lowered to the continental standard in America. 
At the same time, I am opposed to a high tariff wall, 
which will keep up our present wages and prices. What 
we want is a fair tariff under which the people can get 
the benefit of competition to which they are entitled.” 
In this connection he stated that the Consolidated Steel 
Corporation recently reported that Germany had offered 
certain finished steel commodities in Japan at $20 per 
ton below the lowest American quotation. 


Reasonable Freight Rates 


Mr. Campbell said all interests agree that we must 
have equitable and reasonable freight rates in this 
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country or business will not be profitable. He insisted 
that lower freight rates, permitting movement of com- 
modities over the long hauls in this country and to sea- 
board points for export at fair charges, are fundamental 
to any attempt to correct existing conditions. “The 
farmers are actually on strike,” he stated. “They will 
not and in many instances cannot buy. A large share 
of the sales price of the commodities goes to transpor- 
tation and the minor share to the farmer. The farmer 
buys 45 per cent of the goods manufactured in the 
United States and the railroads transport 40 per cent of 
their total tonnage from the farmer. We must get 
freight rates reduced on farm products, food and basic 
commodities before we can get on an equal basis.” 


Proposed Remedies 


He proceeded to read parts of a draft of the 
remedies to be suggested by him and associates to 
Congress and President Harding. He enumerated the 
following four items and said others will follow: 

First—Abolish completely agreements made during 
Federal control by the Railroad Administration, made 
up largely of union representatives and interests iden- 
tified with the railroad unions. 

Second—Restore to the individual railroads the right 
to negotiate wages, classification of employees and 
working conditions. He condemned the present tri- 
partite control of the railroads by the managers, the in- 
terstate commerce commission and the labor board. 

Third—Repeal the Adamson law, defined as a war 
measure to give more wages to railroad workers and 
as such a detriment to the equalization process which 
must be started to revive industry. 

Fourth—Prevail upon the Government, in settling 
with the railroads for repayment of advances made 
during the war for betterments, to fund the amount 
so that it may be paid in 15 annual installments. 


Do Away With Labor Board 

“We can’t start industry until we are on an equal 
basis,” Mr. Campbell de lared. “Do away with the 
labor board, which is nothing but a perpetuation of 
Government control. Give the railroads free hand to 
settle their disputes with their employees. Railroads 
should not be forced to pay nationalized wages. It is 
unfair to them and unfair to industries in the communi- 
ties they serve. Railroad wages must be governed by 
conditions in various localities and should not be higher 
or lower than prevailing wages of industry in com- 
munities which they serve. It is unjust, unfair and un- 
equal to pay a railroad laborer $3 or $4 per day in Ala- 
bama, where the prevailing wage is $1.50 per day, and 
to pay the same wages in highly congested industrial 
districts, such as Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 

“TI believe it is our duty, yours and mine, to shorten 
the time of the depression by going to the contributory 
causes and trying to find remedies for them. The 
quicker we can have a crisis the better. Our men are 
walking the streets and continued unemployment will 
make them want a change. Hungry men always want 
a change. They will turn to bolshevism and jump from 
the frying pan into the fire. We all know what bolshe- 
vism has done in Russia. We don’t want it here. Our 
difficulties would work out in the course of a few years, 
but we can’t wait, we have to act. 2 

“It’s no use ‘pussyfooting’ any longer. It is no use 
simply knowing where the trouble is ana what the 
remedies are. Knowledge alone will not help. We 
have to go to the Government and we have to go to 
Congress and insist that they act. We have to face 
the issue squarely. We must have the courage of our 
convictions. Truth hurts, but so does the knife of the 
surgeon who saves the life of the sick man. Business 


(Continued on page 1796) , 
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Motor Driven Ring Wheel Grinder 


The direct motor driven heavy pattern ring wheel 
grinder shown in the accompanying illustration has 
been recently put on the market by Charles S. Besly 
& Co., Cnicago. The machine is of the regular double 
spindle Besly type for grinding both sides of a piece 
parallel simulianeously and a previous model was de- 
scribed in THE IRON AGE of June 25, 1914. 

The motors are 7% hp., 900 r.p.m., alternating cur- 
rent, special grinder type, fully enclosed. Push button 
control is provided, and the starters are attached direct 
to the motor frame and mounted in a dust proof case. 
The motors are mounted on a bed plate and are moved 
along the bed of the machine base by rack and pinion, 


\ 





Maximum Opening Between Ring Wheels Is 10 In The 


height ron oor to center of spindl s 39 in ind = floo 


occupied ( x 3G if 


permitting accommodation for the various widths of 
work. The motors are moved, however, only when 
changing from one width of work to another, as the 
spindles themselves slide endwise feeding the wheels 
to the work being ground. The spindle movement is 
through rack and pinion to which both hand and foot 
lever are attached. The movement is actuated on both 
spindles through a connecting rod attached to a lever 
at the rear of the machine. The connecting rod can 
be disconnected if desired and the right hand spindle 
locked stationary, leaving the left hand spindle to be 
operated to and from the work through foot lever move- 
ment. A pull spring attached to a lever at the rear 
of the machine is drawn out when the spindles are 
moved to the work and when the foot or hand lever is 
released the spring returns the spindles to the starting 
position. 

Endwise movement is controlled by micrometer stop 
screws attached to each of the outer bearings. When 
the wheels are brought up to the work and the piece 
ground to the required depth, the microméter screws 
are set so that they come in contact with the bearing 
head casing, making a positive stop to the endwise 
movement of the spindle. 

The bearings are extra heavy phosphor bronze cast- 
ings, the thrust being taken on a flange of large area. 
This flange is equipped with a hardened steel thrust 
collar and the thrust bearing is automatically oiled 
from the ring oiling bearings themselves. The oil reser- 
voirs are large and the oil rings of large diameter. 

The accompanying illustration shows the machine 
with plain work rest, but rocking, swinging or sliding 
rests can also be used. The machine carries two pressed 
steel ring-wheel chucks, 18 in. in diameter, into which 
can be set ring wheels 18 in. in diameter, with grinding 
faces varying from 1% to 4% in. Disk wheels 20 in. 


in diameter can be used. 


A golf club is being organized by members of the 
Machinery Club of Chicago for the purpose of holding 
several tournaments at various golf courses in and near 
Chicago during the summer. The membership fee is 
$6, which will be used to pay expenses and furnish 
prizes. The Golf Committee in charge consists of D. 
R. Hoffman, chairman, F. A. Adkins and A. G. Bush. 
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Decreased Production in the Connellsville Region 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., June 27.—Conditions in the Con- 
nellsville bituminous coal region are approximately at 
a stalemate. Production continues to show a decrease. 
During the past week, approximately 300 ovens were 
added to the inactive list. All Frick ovens are banked, 
as they have been for a month. 

It is admitted that resumption is delayed further 
than had been expected. No forecasts are now made. 
The principal handicap, it is believed, is readjustment 
in the railroad situation. 

Efforts on the part of operators and brokers in the 
region to stimulate buying have fallen flat and they 
are now sitting back awaiting the turn in the market, 
which will undoubtedly bring a higher price range. 
Coal quotations have dropped to $1.65 with upward 
range as regards classification. A few sales of coke 
have been made under $3 by operators who had the 
coke on the tracks and wanted to dispose of it. 


Trus-Form Snap Gages 


Fifteen sizes of trus-form adjustable limit snap 
gages, having an extreme range of from 0 to 12- 
in., embodying new features, have been placed on the 
market by the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The gages derive their name from the fact they are 
built along the lines of a roof-truss. The frame of 
triangular cells, flanges and ribs being in tension or 
compression, is light and stiff. The outer rib with 
its broken lines gives a sure grip, even when oily. 





Anvils Are Provided with Two Opposed Set Screws for Mak- 
ing Fine Adjustments. Anvil faces are lapped before assembly 


The anvils are provided with two opposed set screws 
which pull in opposite directions like the screws of an 
independent lathe chuck. By pulling one against the 
other the finest adjustment, positive in either direction, 
is easily made. When both are tight the anvil is secure 
against “shake” in any direction, cannot be jarred loose, 
and is readily sealed. 

The anvils work in holes accurately line-reamed. 
The anvil faces are lapped square before assembling, 
consequently except for the most exacting work, no 
lapping after assembling is necessary. The anvils are 
interchangeable and in sizes larger than %-in. have 
heads which permit of gaging to within 1/32-in. of a 
shoulder. In the smallest sizes, as an extra, two special 
anvils With offset heads may be used in the “go” posi- 
tions when it is necessary to work close to a shoulder. 
These anvils are not needed in “no go” positions. 

Two pairs of brass buttons are secured by through- 
screws, for marking sizes, tool numbers, operation num- 
bers, etc., as provided. These are readily removed to 
a bench-plate for stamping, and may be filed off and 
re-marked. One pair may be used for any permanent 
marking and secured by riveting over or soldering the 
point of the screw. 
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New Type of Rotary Pump 


The Exeter rotary pump (Feuerheerd patents) has 
been developed by the Exeter Machine Works, Inc., 
West Pittston, Pa., and is claimed to be based upon an 
entirely new idea of rotary pump construction. The 
pump creates its own suction, its action is positive, and 
the flow is continuous. Broadly speaking, the under- 
lying principle is a variant of the square hole drilling 
device in which a triangular bit functions, inside a re- 
straining square former of equal size. This combina- 
tion has been developed as a 3-tooth gear meshing with 
an internal 4-tooth gear set eccentrically one to the 
other. The irregular spaces increasing and diminish- 
ing in volume, as the two rotate together, are utilized 
to admit and eject the fluid. 

The pump consists of an outer casing of cylindrical 
form having a pair of rotors meshing, the inner rotor 
being keyed to 
the driving shaft. 
These two rotors 
are set eccentric 
one to the other. 
The outer rotor 
has four ports 
which are open 
to the chamber 
of both the suc- 
tion and dis- 
charge side of 
the pump during 
rotation. These 
ports are closed 
momentarily by 
a lip at both the 
top and the bot- 
tom of the pump 
body in order to 
effect the cut-off 
between the suction and the discharge of the pump. 
The liquid is drawn into the pump through the 
ports of the outer rotor while the pocket is increas- 
ing, and forced out at the opposite side of the pump 
during the last half revolution when the pocket is de- 
creasing. 

The rotors are flat castings of suitabie thickness, 
their faces being in parallel planes. The outer rotat- 
ing member is a working fit in the casting at its peri- 
phery and is otherwise free, the inner rotor imparting 
motion to the outer. 

The pump is self-priming, easy of installation and 
is said to be adaptable to almost every pumping con- 
dition. Dirt and grit do not seem to affect the pump 
inasmuch as there is no rubbing or wearing contact. 
They are especially suitable for pumping water for 
irrigation, barometric condensers, suction roll work, 
evaporation pans, for boiler feed, circulating, lubricat- 
ing or wet vacuum work, and for handling oil, mo- 
lasses, mine water, tar, chemicals, paints, turpentine, 
gasoline, soaps, etc. 

Smaller pumps thus far tested have shown a sus- 
tained volumetric efficiency of 98.67 per cent, and a 
pumping efficiency of between 70 and 82 per cent. 


The Cincinnati Chapter of the American Society 
for Steel Treating, at their June meeting to be held 
at the plant of the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
June 30, will be shown moving pictures illustrating 
the manufacture of Armco ingot iron from raw ma- 
terials to finished product. T. W. Jenkins, of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., will deliver a lecture. A 
constitution and by-laws for the chapter will also be 
submitted. 


In a decision rendered at Chicago on June 21 the 
United States Railroad Labor Board upheld the conten- 
tion of union leaders that the Pullman Co. had not ob- 
served “the letter and spirit” of the transportation 
act when it conferred with its employees in mass meet- 
ings. The board threw out the company’s petition for 
a cut in the wages of its shop employees and instructed 
it to go back and meet the “duly elected representatives” 
of the men. 
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LAKE COAL RATES 


Railroads Will Probably Modify Reduction— 
Opposition to Frelinghuysen Bill 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Indications are that the 
railroads will modify the 28c. reduction in lake cargo 
coal rates in such a way that they will apply only on 
coal moving by rail from the upper lake ports. The 
effect would be that the rates will be proportionals for 
movement beyond. The primary object in making the 
28c. reduction was to enable the Eastern coal operators 
to get into the Northwest more nearly_on an equality 
with the operators of Illinois and Indiana 

Protest was made against the adjustment by steel 
interests using by-product coal in ovens south of the 
Illinois-Wisconsin lines and others. It was contended 

by these consum- 
ae Pate of Matere of the Oute ers that advan- 
Casing Mesh The inner rotor tage woul d be 
is keyed to the shaft rd the given pig iron 
aes the — —— makers at Du- 

luth, Minn., and 
Milwaukee. 

The move- 
ment of lake car- 
go coal at a 28c. 
reduction in 
freight rate has 
been pointed to 
as an argument 
in favor of the 
Frelinghuysen 
bill in the Sen- 
ate to establish 
coal rates, but 
opponents to the 
bill state that 
there is a wide difference between the two situations. 
One of the chief points made is that the lake cargo coal 
largely is stimulated not only because of the lower rate, 
but because it must be moved before lake navigation 
closes. Opponents of the measure have cited various 
instances of lowered seasonal coal rates, especially in 
the West, where they resulted in no benefit to domestic 
consumers. Among those opposing not only the Frel- 
inghuysen bill to establish seasonal rates and the one to 
stabilize the coal industry is Senator Pomerene of 
Ohio. He has inserted telegrams in opposition to the 
measures, one of them coming from President James 
A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
which reads as follows: 

“We are large purchasers of coal, having bought 
last year about 2,000,000 tons. We strongly oppose 
Frelinghuysen bill to regulate coal industry. It is 
contrary to President’s pre-election statement of less 
Government in business and more business in Gov- 
ernment. Its passage would discourage all lines of 
industry. Business requires relief from interference, 
not further repression. Would regard passage of this 
bill as a bad precedent.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen contended that “regulation” 
is not intended in the legislation. Senator Pomerene 
replied that the telegram probably was not written from 
the standpoint of the lawyer, but rather from the 
standpoint of the business man and said that he agreed 
that in the ordinary acceptation of the term neither bill 
could be regarded as regulatory in character. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is installing 
a new wireless station at its plant at Springfield, 
Mass.. and similar plants will be placed in service at 
the Newark, N. J., works, and at Cleveland. With 
completion of the installation it will be possible for 
the company to handle wireless communications from 
its East Pittsburgh headquarters to any of these 
plants. 


The Inland Steel Co. will discontinue the basic 8-hr. 
day at its plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., effective July 1. 
This eliminates time and one-half paid for time worked 
in excess of eight hours per day. 
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Automatic Heat-Treating Furnaces 


Charging, Treating, Quenching and 
Drawing Performed and Governed 
by Automatic Devices Easily Set 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


UTOMATIC electric furnaces for the heat treat- 
ment of automobile forgings, recently installed 
by C. H.*Wills & Co., Marysville, Michigan, are 

said to represent the latest development in equipment 
for the heat treating of automobile forgings. It is 
stated that Wills & Co. will subject all of their forg- 
ings to scientific heating treatment in electric furnaces. 
It has been announced that molybdenum steel will be 
largely used in the manufacture of the Wills Sainte 
Claire car. 

With exact control of time and temperature, guess 
work is eliminated from heat treating and the physical 





Electric motors, actuated by a time-clock mechan- 
ism, raise and lower the furnace doors, advance the 
material through furnaces and quench, and make it cn- 
necessary to have any conveying mechanism within the 
hot zone of the furnaces. The entire equipment ‘s 
“fool proof.” The only manual operation is the pilac- 
ing of the material on the charging platform. The 
treatment the forgings will receive never depends on 
the chance judgment of the operator. Rejections, due 
to faulty treatment, are thus entirely eliminated. 

A loaded container is placed on the charging plat- 
form before the pusher of the hardening furnace; the 


Outlet End of Drawing Furnace 


properties of steel can be developed to the maximum 
When the desired treatment has been determined, the 
equipment is set for the proper time and temperature 
for the furnace, and there is also a simliar automatic 
regulation of the quenching operation. Then, without 
the need of a skilled operator, the furnace will repeat 
any heat treatment on a tonnage basis as long as 
desired. 

Built by the Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
this heat-treating equipment consists of a set of two 
similar electric furnaces, each with a hearth substan- 
tially 5 ft. wide and 15 ft. long, having an electrical 
capacity of 400 kw. for the combined unit, and a heat 
treating capacity of 1500 lb. per hr. As the material 
to be treated consists of a large number of parts of 
different size, ranging from axles and crank shafts 
down to the smallest parts entering into the construc- 
tion of the car, it was necessary, to get the most con- 
venient operation, to place all the material in pans or 
containers. The parts remain in these pans through 
the hardening and quenching operations and through 
the drawing operation as well. 


equipment is set for a given treatment, and when the 
pan nearest the discharge end of the furnace has re- 
ceived this treatment the doors automatically open, the 
cold pan is then pushed into the furance, and all the 
pans within are moved along so that the last pan is 
discharged into the quench. The hearth is inclined 
15 deg. to minimize this push, and prevent the crushing 
of the furnace pans. 

The automatic quenching equipment has a counter- 
weighted carriage which butts against the discharging 
door of the hardening furnace. When this door is 
raised the carriage slides in and receives the outcom- 
ing loaded pan. This added load overcomes the effect 
of the counterweight, and the carriage slides down into 
the quenching tank. Here the loaded pan is caught 
on a conveyor, and the carriage, relieved of its burden, 
rises and again butts against the furnace door until 
another pan of material is ready to be discharged. The 
first pan remains in the quenching tank for the fixed 
length of time, and then the conveyor mechanism car- 
ries it up on to the drain board, or, if desired, bears it 
direct to the charging platform of the drawing furnace. 
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Hardening Furnace, with 


The drawing furnace operates in exactly the same 
manner, except that the material is discharged to the 
air. Unless the equipment is set for a different treat- 
ment, the same process will be exactly repeated every 
day. 

The heating principle of these furnaces is very 
simple. Carborundum troughs are placed lengthwise 
on either side of the furnace hearth. These troughs 
are connected outside the furnace to special oil switches 
and these switches are, in turn, connected to the trans- 
former taps corresponding to the power input and 
temperature desired. Closing a switch passes a low 
voltage current through the carbon in the trough and 
quickly brings this carbon to incandescence. The heat 
thus generated is radiated from the bottom of the 
trough underneath the elevated hearth, from its sides 
direct to the hearth, and from the top of the trough 
to the roof and thence reflected to the hearth. This re- 
sults in a large source of relatively low temperature 
heat, uniformly distributed throughout the furnace. 
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FOUNDRY PIG IRON STOCKS 


Co-operation of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association with Secretary Hoover 


W. R. Bean, of the Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., who is president of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, has sent a letter to its 
members in furtherance of the effort of Secretary 
Hoover to collect statistics of production and stocks in 
the iron and steel industry. Mr. Bean represented the 
association at the conference on iron and steel statis- 
tics held in the office of the Secretary of Commerce on 
May 18. 

Co-operation of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation was sought with a view to getting statistics of 
stocks in the hands of users of pig iron. Following the 
Washington conference, President Bean laid the matter 
before the board of directors of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association and later it was discussed at the 
meeting of the association’s executive committee held 
in New York, May 28. At that meeting the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“That it is the sense of our executive committee that 
our association lend its moral support to Secretary 
Hoover in any ways possible, consistent with its pur- 
poses and in conformity with its by-laws, in his effort 
to extend the field of usefulness of the Department of 
Commerce to industry and business; and specifically 


Old Material Will Not Have to Be Broken 


Hereafter iron and steel to be used as scrap will not 
have to be broken previous to shipment in order to be 
transported at scrap freight rates. It will be necessary 
only to offer the railroad inspectors sufficient proof that 
the material will be remelted and not reused in present 
form. This change is the result of a recent ruling of 
the Official Classification Committee of the railroads 
and applies to that territory east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. It is 
believed that the Western and Southern Classification 
committees will take similar action, thereby causing a 
uniform ruling over the United States. The change in 
ruling was advocated by the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers. 

The Official Classification Committee has issued the 
following instructions to carriers: 


For a number of years past we have carried in official 
classification a mote in connection with scrap iron and steel 
reading 

Ratings apply on scraps or pieces of iron or steel 
having value for remelting purposes only 

Recently an interpretation of the word pieces was made, 
we finding that articles entitled to the scrap iron rating had 
to be broken up into pieces or scraps Numerous protests 
have been filed thereto on account of its literal application 
by the Inspection Bureau, especially in connection with such 
irticles as kettles, rolling mill rolls, shells, car wheels, etce., 
account of shippers having no available means of breaking 
the articles into pieces, as result of which we have ruled that 
where shipments are offered as scrap iron or steel, and 
charges have been assessed at the rating for the specific 
article, that if it is proven to the satisfaction of the terminal 
ie that the shipments had value only for remelting purposes 
ind are actually melted the scrap iron ratings would apply 
thereto 

This question has been prominently before us lately in 
connection with steel shells sold by the United States Gov- 
ernment for remelting purposes, and on which we held that 
the ratings established in the Official Classification under 
the eaption of ammunition, not explosive, for projectiles, 
empty or sold, other than small arms, would apply. 

We are advised that these shells are without copper rotat- 
ing bands, base covers, detonators, screws or disks, in other 
words, that as shipped they are not shells and cannot be 
used as such, but have value for remelting purposes only and 
in fact are remelted 

Having these facts in mind, we hold that if such ship- 
ments are billed as scrap iron or steel shells, having value 


for remelting purposes only, or even as scrap shells, that the 
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to offer our co-operation in the efforts now being made 
to establish a monthly statistical report on the iron 
and steel industry, including stocks, production and 
other data, by sending a letter to all interested mem- 
bers urging their participation by supplying the re- 
quisite data monthly to the Department of Commerce; 
and further that we accompany the letter by a return 
card on which to signify their willingness or un- 
willingness to supply the data, we to tabulate the re- 
turns and communicate them to Secretary Hoover.” 

In pursuance of the above action President Bean 
has sent out to the membership of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association a card on which the recipient com- 
pany is asked to indicate whether it would be willing 
to give information as to its capacity for the produc- 
tion of castings, also its rate of operation each month. 
Kach firm was also asked to sign the following: 

We are willing, if the merchant furnace pig iron producers 
will supply similar data, to co-operate with Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover by supplying monthly a report of pig iron 
on hand at the end of the month and pig iron used during 
the month. 

Thus far the question of reporting pig iron stocks 
at furnace yards has not been taken up with the pro- 
ducers of pig iron, but it was the understanding of 
those who attended the conference at the Department 
of Commerce on May 18 that the department would 
communicate with the various associations of pig iron 
producers with a view to securing their co-operation 
in the collection of such statistics. 


rating established in Official Classification for scrap iron o1 
steel may properly be applied thereto 


Bids on Pig Iron for Navy 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—The following bids have 
been received by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
for 446 gross tons of foundry pig iron, 1.25 to 1.75 per 
cent silicon; 89 gross tons of 78 per cent ferromanga- 
nese, and 22 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, all for the 
Washington Navy Yard: 

Pig iron: Donner Steel Co., $21.50, furnace; Thomas 
Iron Co., $24, furnace; Bethlehem Steel Co., $26.96, de- 
livered; Empire Steel & Iron Co., $28, delivered; 
Crocker Bros., $31.90, delivered. 

Ferromanganese: C, W. Leavitt & Co., New York, 
$72.80; Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, $74.59; E. W. 
Marshall & Co., Philadelphia, $74.81; Crocker Bros., 
New York, $78.40; E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
$84; Vanadium Corporation of America, $88.36. 

Ferrosilicon: Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, $70, fur- 
nace; Crocker Bros., $78.40, delivered; Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, $87.80, delivered; Shawinigan 
Products Co., $80, delivered. 
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Will Reorganize Birmingham Steel Corporation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 28.—The Birmingham 
Steel Corporation, against which creditors some time 
ago filed a petition in involuntary bankruptcy, will be 
reorganized, settle with the Government, disassociate 
itself from the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. and operate as 
an independent steel fabricating interest. Creditors 
have asked for withdrawal of their petition in bank- 
ruptcy. The corporation claimed all along to be sol- 
vent and that seems apparent. Delay of settlement 
with the Government, which finaneed the building of 
the plant during the war, caused the embarrassment 
and misconception. 


Link-Belt Co. Buys Caldwell Company 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has acquired the capital 
stock of the H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago, and 
Frank C. Caldwell has been elected a director of the 
former company. As a result, the Link-Belt Co. has 


added two new lines to its manufacttres, helicoid 
conveyors and power transmission machinery. 
will be no change of name nor of officers. 


There 
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American Society for Testing Materials 


Cast-Iron Car Wheels and Chemical Requirements 


— Annual Meeting Also Discusses 


Magnetic 


and Impact Testing — Changes in Specifications 


HE sessions on iron, steel and non-ferrous metals of the American Society for Testing Materials at its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting were concentrated in the last day of the four-day convention held last week 
at Asbury Park, N. J., June 20 to 24. The sessions were all held at the New Monterey Hotel, this 


being the second annual meeting to be held at this place. 


All the sessions were well attended. In fact the regis- 


tration this year was but little under that of a year ago, the total being 771 against 801 last year. Of the 
attendance this year, 131 were ladies against 141 a year ago, while 640 male members and guests were registered 


as compared with 658 in 1920. 


Some of the Original Papers on Steel and Iron 


NUMBER of valuable original papers were 

presented which were intermingled with the 
regular reports of the many important committees 
on specifications. Although they were few in number, 
they were decidedly interesting as presenting new light 
on the subjects treated. Papers pertaining to foundry 
matters, cast iron and steel, and to magnetic and shock 
testing were leading ones. 


Chilled Cast-Iron Car Wheels 


The chilled cast-iron wheel and specifications there- 
for was by far the most lively topic of the iron and 
steel sessions. The matter was taken up at the Friday 
evening meeting and was introduced by Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, who presented the report of committee A-3 
on cast iron. The principal feature of this report, 
which is treated more in detail in the account of 
committee reports, was the recommendations regard- 
ing specifications for cast-iron wheels. Proposed tenta- 
tive specifications for cast-iron wheels, A 46-21 T, were 
submitted in the usual manner. There had been, how- 
ever, no little difficulty in settling on the chemical 
specifications, a matter which has caused trouble before. 
Dector Moldenke, in offering the report, submitted sug- 
gested chemical specifications which had been arrived 
at after the last meeting of the committee, based on 
new information. They included: 


Per Cent 
Combined CAFUOM <.sisescecsews : 0.50 to 0.85 
PRE NORS ok c.e ii ws 7 ‘ / 0.50 to 0.75 
Sulphur ..... ; : cane en 0.18 maximum 
PRU abc okcowe ds eunreb.owek 0.30 to 0.40 
I  <s'a'. ew o's oa es ee Oe ; 0.45 to 0.75 


By a vote of the society the report of the committee 
was adopted, including the above suggestions as to 
chemical requirements in the printed tentative specifica- 
tions. 

Dr. Moldenke’s report was followed by the reading 
of a paper by H. J. Force, chemist and engineer of 
tests, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
Scranton, Pa., entitled “Some Failures of Cast Iron 
Wheels,” which is printed substantially in full else- 
where in this issue. The author prefaced his paper 
by saying that in 1913 the total loss by railroads due 
to accidents of all kinds was about $33,000,000; in 
1919 this had grown to $106,000,000. A large part of 
this, too large a portion, he said, was due to damage 
to freight caused by derailment accidents with the 
principal cause ascribed to poor iron car wheels. “By 
no means are the car wheels as a whole satisfactory.” 

Discussion of this paper and the specifications was 
general and impressive and was participated in by 
prominent members of the Association of Manufac- 
turers of Chilled Car Wheels. The discussion was 
opened by G. Kk. Doke, engineer of materials, New York 
Central Railroad, Cleveland, who advocated some such 
specifications as offered by the committee or by Mr. 
Force. He was sure that proper chemical composition 
would result in better wheels and he laid emphasis 
on the need of a thermal test in such specifications, 
citing cases of wheels containing 1.02 per cent com- 
bined earbon which failed in 150 sec. and wheels of 


1.26 per cent combined carbon which failed in 100 sec. 
in such a test. 


Testimony of Car Wheel Makers 


George W. Lyndon, president Association of Manu- 
facturers of Chilled Car Wheels, which represents 
25 companies having a capacity of 25,000 car wheels 
per day, expressed the interest of his association in 
any proposition to improve wheels and declared his 
belief in chemical. specifications. He said he could 
not recommend those of Mr. Force because of the 
difficulties which would be encountered by Pacific 
Coast and Southern car-wheel makers in getting 
material to meet these. He mentioned the fact that 
the association had an electric furnace in its research 
laboratory for studying this and other problems and 
assured the society if it adopted chemical specifications, 
they would be submitted to the members of the associa- 
tion and carefully passed on. 

F. K. Vial, consulting engineer of the car wheel 
association and of the Griffin Car Wheel Co., said 
that he felt the combined carbon proposition and the 
depth of chill were so important that they should be 
included in any specifications; that the vital part was 
a proper balance in the specifications with the com- 
bined carbon below 0.85 to 0.90 per cent and with the 
manganese three times the sulphur content at least— 
conditions not always found to exist. 

H. E. McClumpha, National Car Wheel Co., and 
Mr. Courtney, New York Car Wheel Co., heartily 
recommended the specifications proposed and said their 
companies were making wheels to such specifications 
and would continue to do so. H. C. Brown, Brown 
Car Wheel Co., also approved the specifications by 
saying that his company had been making wheels to 
meet these for some time but that a phosphorus limit 
of 0.32 per cent as a maximum was best. 


Electric Refining for Car Wheels 


Doctor Moldenke dealt on the necessity for increased 
quality in car wheels and referred to the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Force concerning the presence of nickel 
and chromium in one set of his suggested rules. If 
such elements are included, Doctor Moldenke felt they 
should be introduced in the original pig iron and not 
by means of alloys or otherwise. He also called atten- 
tion to the necessity of watching cupola practice and 
asserted that, by the use of the basic electric furnace 
in conjunction with the cupola, desired results as to 
composition and refinement could be obtained by direct 
action. He raised the question as to what Southern 
makers could do to meet a specification of 0.30 to 0.40 
per cent phosphorus when their pig iron already runs 
0.50 per cent. 

Robert Job, vice-president Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, testified that in his experience the 
combined carbon in failed car wheels has exceeded 0.90 
per cent, the phosphorus 0.30 and the sulphur 0.15 
per cent. He believed proper specifications, such as 
those of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, should include 
combined carbon 0.50 to 0.75 per cent with 0.85 per 
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cent as a maximum; manganese, 0.50 to 0.70 per cent 
with phosphorus at 0.30 per cent as a maximum and 
sulphur with 0.16 per cent as an upper limit. 

C. T. Ripley, of the Santa Fe system, declared that 
cracked plates were a serious consideration; that 10 
years ago chemical specifications were not a governing 
factor, and that the two main reasons for failed wheels 
were cracked plates and slag inclusions. He recom- 
mended the arch plate wheel which in his experience 
had cut failures down to one-tenth for cracked plates. 
He emphasized the need to consider the kind of service 
to which wheels are subjected in judging their value 
because of the rough manner in which trains are often 
handled. He favored the proposed specifications but 
suggested they include the arch plate wheel. 

Dr. G. B. Waterhouse, Lackawanna Steel Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., suggested that, from a steel man’s point 
of view, the proposed specifications would tie down 
makers too closely particularly in limiting the silicon 
content but this was answered by others who said 
they were making wheels successfully to such speci- 
fications. 

Impact Tests of Steel Castings 


A series of interesting dynamic tests on various 
grades of cast steels was embodied in a paper by F. C. 
Langenberg, Metallurgist, Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass., entitled “Impact .Tests on Cast Steel” 
and presented at the morning session on Friday. In 
the absence of the author it was abstracted by John 
Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. The paper is based on some experiments 
conducted at the Watertown Arsenal to clean up some 
disputed points. 

Four separate experimental investigations are re- 
ported upon by the author, the first three covering 
steel castings and the last treating of impact tests 
on forged steel submitted for comparison with the 
results obtained from castings. The first investigation 
consists of a number of tests on the effect of phos- 
phorus on the properties of Tropenas cast steel which 
showed that a high phosphorus content greatly im- 
paired the Charpy values. The second set deals with 
Tropenas steel castings, having a high manganese 
content, up to 1.75 per cent. A surprising increase in 
Charpy values with certain manganese contents was 
reported. .The third series of tests covered the effect 
on Charpy and other values of varied heat treatments 
of acid open-hearth steel castings. 

In the brief discussion of this paper, Prof. H. F. 
Mocre, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., raised the 
question as to what the significance of the results of 
Charpy tests really is since the conditions under which 
they are conducted represent abnormal service conditions 
and bear no correlation to repetition tests of steel at 
low stresses. 


Strength of Steel at High Temperatures 


A paper, “Comparative Tests of Steels at High 
Temperatures,” by R. S. MacPherran, chemist, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis., was also pre- 
sented at the Friday morning session. The tests 
recorded were made to ascertain the comparative 
properties of various steels at high temperatures to 
obtain information as to the best material for use 
under operating conditions of 600 to 1000 deg. Fahr. 
Carbon and alloy steels, both rolled and forged, were 
used. The paper gives in detail the apparatus em- 
ployed for heating test pieces already placed on the 
testing machine. The tests do not warrant any definite 
conclusions, says the author, but they throw light on 
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the subject and indicate that further consideration 
should be given to the properties of various alloy and 
carbon steels at high temperatures. 

A written discussion offered by H. J. French, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, and A. P. Spooner, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., gave an account of 
similar tests made at his plant. Herman A. Holz, 
Holz & Co., Inc., New York, read an extensive criticism 
and résumé of work done by various investigators on 
this subject which will be printed more in full in an 
early issue of THE IRON AGE. C. W. Gennet, Jr, 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, called attention to 
the importance of microscopic analysis in such work, 
tensile tests alone not being enough. 


Magnetic Testing of Springs 


The testing of springs magnetically was treated 
by T. Spooner and I. F. Kinnard in a paper “Magnetic 
Spring Testing,” which was presented in abstract at 
the afternoon meeting of Thursday, June 23. A sum- 
mary follows: 


Following the work of C. W. Burrows and others demon- 
strating that there is a close correlation between magnetic 
and other physical properties of materials, experiments were 
carried out by the authors looking toward the practical 
application of this relation. These experiments were per- 
formed chiefly to devise simple and rapid magnetic testing 
equipment. This paper is intended to describe such apparatus 
and to give results of a number of magnetic tests on helical 
steel springs From the results of these tests the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The leakage method of test offers little promise of 
usefulness for this class of material unless the supplier is 
furnishing an especially non-uniform product, particularly 
since it will not detect longitudinal seams or cracks. 

2. The hysteresis method of test furnishes a ready com- 
mercial method of checking the quality and heat treatment 
of the finished springs. 

3. The retentivity, Br, furnishes the most satisfactory 
indication of the physical condition of the material. More- 
over, this test is an extremely simple one to make. 

4. This method of test gives both the spring user and the 
spring manufacturer a quick and simple method of deter- 
mining the quality of the completed springs without destroy- 
ing any material. 

5. The magnetic values given in this paper can be applied 
only to material of the same cross-section and chemical com- 
position. With the same chemical composition and heat 
treatment, quite different physical and magnetic properties 
would be obtained for material having a much different 


cross-section. 


In the brief discussion, Dr. Burrows suggested, among 
other things, the value of applying this method of 
testing to springs during their actual life. F. P. 
Fahy, consulting engineer, New York, complimented 
the authors as having covered a happy application 
of magnetic analysis but thought they had used an 
unfortunate title whose scope would be misunderstood 
and offered as a substitute the “Magnetic Testing of 
Springs” which was referred to the authors. 

Other papers presented include: “A Test for 
Shock Strength and Hardened Steel” by C. E. Mar- 
gerum, metallurgist United States Naval Ordnance 
Plant, South Charleston, W. Va.; “Methods of Casting 
Manganese-Bronze Test Bars As a Check on Merits 
of Small Castings” by E. H. Dix, Jr., which gives the 
results of a series of experiments made in the foundry 
of the engineering division of the air service at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, and “Some Mechanical Properties 
of Hot-Rolled Monel Metal” by P. D. Merica, R. G. 
Waltenberg and A. S. McCabe, research department, 
International Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


Reports of the Principal Iron and Steel Committees 


S most of the real work of the making and altering 
of specifications of the society is done by com- 
mittees, their reports constitute one of the most im- 
portant parts of each session’s program. Most of the 
iron and steel committees held several meetings during 
the year as well as during the convention and sub- 


mitted important reports. The chief points in those 
relating to iron and steel are as follows: 
Committee A-1 on Steel 


The report of Committee A-1 on Steel was sub- 
mitted at the Friday morning session by its chair- 
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man, F. M. Waring, engineer of tests Pennsylvania 
System, Altoona, Pad He announced that F. P. 
Gilligan of the Society of Automotive Engineers had 
been made a member of sub-committee 10, while A. L. 
Colby had been appointed the society’s representative 
on the corresponding committee of the automotive 
engineers. Representatives of the society had also 
been established to work with the American Bureau 
of Welding. The chairman also announced that two 
new sub-committees had been appointed during the 
year; sub-committee XIII on methods of testing and 
sub-committee XVIII on nomenclature and definitions. 
The committee has also approved the appointment of 
a third new sub-committee, XIX on steel sheets. The 
function of this committee is to be the preparation of 
specifications for steel sheets of any and all grades 
for which there appears to be a demand. 

Regarding the much discussed question of phos- 
phorus and sulphur in the society’s specifications, the 
chairman announced that the committee had given 
careful consideration to the note concerning these two 
elements which, by action at the last convention, had 
been allowed to remain attached to 14 specifications 
and that the committee had recommended that this 
note be removed from all specifications and that the 
sulphur requirement be raised 0.01 per cent in four 
specifications and the phosphorus requirement for acid 
steel be raised 0.01 per cent in one specification. 

In explanation of these recommendations, the chair- 
man pointed out that of the 14 specifications that now 
carry the note, the note affects the phosphorus in 
Bessemer steel in the specifications for rails, splice 
bars, reinforcement bars, tie plates, track bolts, and 
the Bessemer grade in structural steel for buildings. 
The recommendation to remove the note from these 
specifications will require manufacturers té6 work to 
the original phosphorus limit for Bessemer steels. 

Of the remaining specifications, three cover rivet 
steel, original sulphur 0.045 per cent; also the specifica- 
tions for boiler tubes and seamless tubes call for 
sulphur 0.045 per cent. The effect of this recom- 
mendation would be to require manufacturers to adhere 
to the original 0.045 limit. Sulphur for steel chain 
was specified at 0.05 per cent and this would again 
become the limit. 

As against these changes cutting off the extension 
for sulphur and phosphorus, it is felt, stated the chair- 
man, that the extension in sulphur from 0.05 to 0.06 
per cent in the three classes of structural steel must 
be retained due to the heavy tonnages involved and 
to the continued difficulty in obtaining low sulphur 
fuels and melting stock. The recommendation to con- 
tinue the extension of both phosphorus and sulphur in 
steel castings is made in the belief that the same diffi- 
culties with fuel and melting stock exist in this 
industry. 


Sulphur and Phosphorus in Steel Castings 


The chairman reported that the movement which 
originated in the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials for a comprehensive survey of the effects of 
phosphorus and sulphur in steel castings is well under 
way in the hands of a large and representative joint 
committee working under the chairmanship of the 
Bureau of Standards. Our society, he said, is looking 
to that investigation for final advice as to suitable 
limits, but until the work is completed it is believed 
that the changes now recommended may be made with 
safety. 

The committee recommended the revision of the 
heat treatment clauses in the specifications for steel 
forgings and billets. At present forgings are allowed 
to become cold after forging, and it is recommended 
that this be changed to read that forgings be allowed 
to cool only to a temperature below the critical range 
in order to prevent damage. 

The complete report presents numerous revisions 
in standard specifications and also proposed revised 
specifications for welded and seamless steel pipe as 
well as proposed tentative specifications for carbon 
steel rails and cold-drawn steel wire for reinforcing. 

The report of committee A-3 on cast iron was 
presented by its chairman, Dr. Richard Moldenke. Two 
matters of importance, said the chairman, have been 
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considered by the committee during the past year, one 
of which is a revision of the existing standard specifica- 
tions for cast-iron car wheels. The matter has re- 
ceived extended study since the close of the war and 
the committee submitted to the society newly revised 
specifications for cast-iron car wheels with the request 
that they be accepted as tentative. Details of the 
presentation of this part of the report and a discus- 
sion of the chilled cast-iron steel problem in general 
are included in the earlier part of this report of the 
convention. The final action of the society was the 
adoption of the tentative specifications. 


“High-Test” Iron for Semi-Steel 


The other work, said the chairman, is in connection 
with the general sentiment among engineers and 
foundrymen that the misleading appellation of a very 
useful form of cast iron—so-called “semi-steel’’—be 
done away with and the material itself be standardized 
so far as this may be accomplished by definite specifi- 
cations for the physical properties usually designated. 
“The addition of steel scrap to foundry mixtures,” 
says the report, “dates back to the civil war and, 
through the reduction of the total carbon thereby, the 
strength of the resulting castings is enhanced con- 
siderably. The improvement is, however, one of degree 
and depends upon the percentage of low-carbon steel 
scrap added and equally upon the metallurgical skill 
of the foundryman. Necessarily, the tendency to 
charge high prices for the product exists, whether 
much or little steel has been used, etc. It was recog- 
nized by the committee that two things must be done 
to accomplish the desired reform: First, find a suit- 
able designation for comparatively low-total-carbon 
gray-iron castings; and second, draw the line some- 
where which will distinguish them from the ordinary 
classes of specification product. A name has been 
tentatively adopted for the want of something better, 
in ‘high-test’ cast iron and your committee is very 
earnest in inviting the members of the society who 
have experience with this class of castings to improve 
upon the designation here given. Sentiment against 
the word ‘semi-steel’ as even a trade designation was 
unanimous. Specifications for this ‘high-test’ cast iron 
are now under consideration and it is hoped will be 
worked out during the coming year.” 


Wrought Iron Pipe Specifications 


The report of committee A-2 on wrought iron pipe 
was presented by its chairman, H. E. Smith. He 
stated that the committee has cooperated with com- 
mittee A-1 in writing new specifications for tubes which 
include both steel and charcoal iron tubes and has 
approved those portions of them which apply to iron 
tubes. The combined specifications were presented 
by committee A-1l. The specifications for welded 
wrought iron pipe have been revised to make certain 
minor requirements conform to similar sections in the 
tentative specifications for steel pipe as revised. The 
committee has also prepared a consolidation of the 
specifications for staybolt iron, engine bolt iron and 
extra refined wrought iron bars as a change in form 
only, for the sake of economy in publication. Hollow 
staybolt iron is now quite generally used for certain 
parts of locomotive boilers, and according to the com- 
mittee’s reports, needs recognition. Separate specifica- 
tions have been written and submitted. 


Rules on Heat Treatment 


The report of committee A-4 on heat treatment of 
iron and steel was presented by John H. Hall, Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., in the 
absence of its chairman, Prof. H. M. Boylston. The 
committee during the year has been reorganized and 
enlarged to a membership of 21 and has appointed 
five sub-committees having to deal respectively with 
the following subjects: Heat treatment of rolled and 
forged carbon steel; heat treatment of steel castings; 
heat treatment of alloy steel; case hardening and heat 
treatment of case-hardened objects; heat treatment 
of wrought iron. The two latter committees have not 
yet been organized and the committee on heat treat- 
ment of steel castings reported progress in revising 
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the specifications, while the sub-committee on heat treat- 
ment of rolled and forged carbon steel was reported 
as having held one meeting. 

The report of committee A-5 on corrosion of iron 
and steel was presented by Dr. Allerton Cushman, 
Washington, D. C., in the absence of the chairman. 
It is voluminous and contains details of the progress 
of the corrosion tests in various localities in the country 
which have been going on for some time. The mass 
of details presented reveals the large amount of work 
which has been done by the various sub-committees of 
the committee during the year. 

The report of committee D-6 on coke, Dr. Moldenke, 
chairman, states that the membership has been enlarged 
by the appointment of new members especially qualified 
for work on physical specifications for blast furnace 
coke, and that a sub-committee on this subject is now 
being organized and tentative methods for conducting 
shatter tests and hardness tests are in preparation 
for trial tests by the committee. 

In presenting the report of committee E-4 on 
metallography, the chairman called attention to the 
organization of four sub-committees on selection and 
preparation of samples; on nomenclature and defini- 
tions; on thermal analysis and on photography. George 
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F. Comstock, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was elected secretary. The committee has pre- 
pared and offers for acceptance tentative methods 
for metallographic testing of iron and steel which are 
intended to replace the corresponding methods now 
appearing in sub-division V of the standard methods 
of testing. The committee has also prepared and offered 
for acceptance tentative definitions of terms relating 
to metallography to be used with standard definitions 
and rules governing the preparation of micrographs 
of metals and alloys. He announced that methods for 
metallographic testing of non-ferrous alloys will be 
taken up with the idea of submitting tentative stand- 
ards at the next annual meeting. 

In the absence of the chairman, the report of the 
committee B-2 on non-ferrous metals and alloys was 
submitted by Dr. Paul D. Merica, International Nickel 
Co., Bayonne, N. J. The work of the committee during 
the year was described as consisting in the preparation 
of specifications covering nickel and of methods for the 
chemical analysis of nickel, aluminum and light alu- 
minum alloys. 

All committee reports were adopted after the usual 
presentation and brief discussion. 


Some Failures of Chilled Cast-Iron Wheels’ 


Important Factor in Railroad Accidents—Chemical Specifica- 


tions Declared Necessary and Tentative Ones Recommended 


BY Hud, 


HE cast-iron wheel has a marvelous history. To- 
day the commerce of the nation depends upon it. 
Approximately 26,000000 chilled-iron wheels are 
now in use in the United States and Canada, serving 
under freight cars, passenger coaches, refrigerator 
cars, engine tenders, city street cars, interurban cars 
and electric locomotives. Eighty to ninety per cent of 
all the equipment in the United States and Canada is 
equipped with cast-iron wheels. The annual produc- 
tion in the United States is approximately 3,000,000 
wheels, some of which are exported to France, Russia, 


Table 1 Wheels Worn Out in Service* 
Com- 
Graphitiec bined Phos- Man- 

Mark Cast Carbon Carbon phorus Sulphur ganese Silicon 
A 9-20-15 2.32 0.99 0.360 0.154 0.49 0.70 
3 6- 2-16 ee he | 0.75 0.308 0.136 0.66 0.73 
c i- 2-13 2.18 0.98 0.304 0.155 0.55 0.65 
D 8-24-12 2.15 0.93 0.260 0.122 0.43 0.59 


*All values in per cent 


Italy and other foreign countries. A large proportion 
of the total production is required for repairs. 

It may be asked why chilled-iron car wheels have 
}roven so satisfactory, when other parts of car, track 
and structure have been superseded by other and more 
expensive materials. This is due to the character of 
the metal, for no other material has been made able to 
make any serious inroad on the chilled-iron wheel for 
the past 70 years. 

It is the object of this paper to point out such recom- 
mendations and changes as are thought to be necessary 
in the chilled-iron wheel. It is well known that during 
the past few years railroad cars have been loaded to 
greater capacity; heavier equipment has been placed 
on many lines; many roads are using rails much heavier 
than a few years ago; roadways are rock ballasted, and 
are very largely equipped with tie plates. This rigid 
track construction has placed a greater duty upon the 
chilled-iron wheel, a condition which the manufactur- 
ers possibly may not have realized, for little effort has 

*From a paper presented at the 
meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials at 


Asbury Park, June 24, 1921. The author is chemist and 
engineer of tests, Lackawanna Railroad Co., Scranton, Pa. 
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been made to improve the quality of the wheels to meet 
these conditions. 

The cast-iron wheel is about the only part of rail- 
road equipment which is not purchased to a chemical 
specification; yet it is the most important part of such 
equipment. The failure or breakage of one wheel in a 
train almost invariably results in derailment. Such 
chemical specifications as have been recommended are 
not generally acceptable both to the manufacturer and 
the consumer. It is generally conceded that unless an 
improvement is made in the quality of cast-iron wheels, 
the railroad lines will be forced to give careful con- 
sideration to the use of steel wheels, with the hope 
that fewer failures will result in service. From a 
study of the service condition of cast-iron wheels, we 
are of the opinion that this wheel can be greatly im- 
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Table 2—Wheels Failed in Service* 
Com- 
Graphitie bined Phos- Man- 


Carbon Carbon phorus Sulphur ganese Silicon 


1 8-27-17 33 1.01 0.420 0.176 0.57 0.70 
o ~ Seen 2.13 1.23 0.430 0.191 0.41 0.82 
gk 2.46 0.89 0.440 0.200 0.65 1.06 
1 4-15-18 1.87 1.50 0.384 0.182 0.39 0.75 
” 5-28-13 2.19 1.14 0.388 0.199 0.52 0.75 
6 3-28-18 2.10 1.24 0.386 0.146 0.36 0.76 
7 6-28-20 1.91 1.31 0.354 0,193 0.52 0.80 
S 8-21-13 1.99 1.21 0.384 0.261 0.67 0.88 
9 3-14-18 2.2 0.95 0.364 0.171 0.50 0.84 
10 3- 9-20 2.15 1.19 0.428 0.185 0.52 0.69 
11 10-13-17 2.16 1.03 0.408 0.138 0.38 0.70 
12 9- 3-19 2.24 1.08 0.370 0.197 0.60 0.76 
13 12-30-18 2.34 0.98 0.420 0.175 0.79 0.73 
RS! ees 2.14 0.98 0.420 0.219 0.72 0.93 
15 2-17-15 2.20 1.12 0.400 0.190 0.43 0.68 


*All values in per cent. 


ones 


proved, and that it will be found to be satisfactory 
under nearly all equipment. It has been claimed that 
the ordinary wheel on certain lines is satisfactory. This 
may be true where such lines do not have any lengthy 
and heavy grades, but where these grades do exist fail- 
ures from cast-iron wheels are constantly resulting; 


and as all class of equipment is handled over these lines, 
it is therefore necessary that the wheels on all lines 
be made of the best possible composition. 

During the year 1920, 42 failures occurred from 
broken wheels on the lines of the Lackawanna Rail- 
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road and, with very few exceptions, these were on 
foreign cars. For 1921, 20 failures have occurred 
which caused derailment. 

Four wheels were selected from a number of wheels 
which had been worn out and marked A, B, C, and D. 
Table 1 shows the date each wheel was cast, and gives 
the composition. It will be noted that in most cases 
these wheels meet the requirements of the specifications 
recommended later, although no effort apparently was 
made to make the wheels to any specification. The table 
shows the fact that the composition as to phosphorus 
and sulphur, and especially silicon, is fairly satisfac- 
tory. It should also be pointed out that the wheel with 
the lowest sulphur and lowest phosphorus apparently 
gave the best service. The higher silicon wheels in 
all cases showed more wear than lower silicon wheels. 
On the other hand it is believed that the combined 
carbon content, which in one case is as high as 0.99 
per cent, is outside the limit for a cast-iron wheel which 
would give the best service. 

Table 2 shows a list of wheels which failed in serv- 
ice and in each case caused a serious derailment. Note 
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Table 3—Chemical Analyses of Wheels from Three Foundries* 
Com- 

Foun- Graphitic bined 

dry Carbon Carbon Phosphorus Sulphur Manganese Silicon 


2.58 0.79 0.320 0.157 0.57 0.70 

2.70 0.79 0.350 0.143 0.53 0.67 

2.47 0.83 0.320 0.143 0.61 0.69 

} 2.56 0.63 0.340 0.157 0.59 0.73 

. 7 oe 0.77 0.370 0.164 0.54 0.77 
2.78 0.57 0.350 0.144 0.52 0.72 

2.83 0.51 0.340 0.142 0.50 0.77 

( 2.86 0.51 0.360 0.158 0.48 0.74 

( 2.63 0.77 0.290 0.158 0.54 0.63 

2.55 0.61 0.350 0.153 0.68 0.64 

2.53 0.73 0.300 0.142 0.57 0.74 

Biicees ROS 0.61 0.290 0.130 0.59 0.76 
| 2.84 0.53 0.270 0.141 0.56 0.69 

| 2.94 0.48 0.300 0.148 0.54 0.75 

2.69 0.62 0.296 0.144 0.52 0.76 

( 3.66 0.85 0.320 0.148 0.52 0.65 

2.57 0.90 0.330 0.132 0.49 0.71 

2.41 0.76 0.280 0.141 0.60 0.63 

2.36 0.79 0.330 0.132 0.59 °~ 0.68 

2.49 0.80 0.320 0.134 0.61 0.66 

2.56 0.75 0.320 0.130 0.55 0.64 

N. 2.51 0.70 0.330 0.134 0.58 0.72 
2.56 0.73 0.292 0.142 0.52 0.70 

2.60 0.75 0.292 0.125 0.58 0.75 

2.46 0.81 0.296 0.137 0.60 0.71 

2.50 0.79 0.286 0.140 0.52 0.72 

2.55 0.77 0.300 0.126 0.57 0.74 

2.75 0.51 0.304 0.135 0.53 0.67 


*All values in per cent. 


here the high combined carbon, high phosphorus and 
uniformly high sulphur, in some cases low manganese, 
and in many cases high silicon. Wheels of this com- 
position should not, under any circumstance, be placed 
in service. Some of these wheels gave very little ser- 
vice, and we feel safe in saying that the wheels de- 
scribed in this table were shipped without the knowl- 
edge of the manufacturers as to their chemical com- 
position. 

Table 3 shows our analyses on a number of wheels 
made on different dates by three different wheel foun- 
dries, the majority being cast in 1920. Under foundry 
B, which was asked to furnish wheels with not over 
0.35 per cent phosphorus, it will be noted there is con- 
siderable high phosphorus. This we might say was their 
first attempt to make wheels to a chemical specifica- 
tion. The same request was made of foundry A, and 
in this case all wheels conform to the specification as 
to phosphorus. In foundry N effort was then made to 
have the wheels contain not over 0.32 per cent phospho- 
rus. It will be noted that in every case the wheels 
conform very closely to the specification, and it is felt 
that no undue hardship will be imposed upon the wheel 
makers to have phosphorus not over 0.32 per cent and 
that a better and safer wheel will in every case be made. 

It is not contended that a chemical requirement will 
at once eliminate all wheel failures, for it is possible 
that an occasional wheel will fail in service from in- 
ferior composition due possibly to some oversight on 
the part of a workman in the foundry. 

In order to show the necessity for chemical require- 
ments in a specification, we call attention to an analysis 
of 252 wheels from 28 different foundries that were 
being removed in our shop in the ordinary routine of 
operation. No selection whatever was made; the wheels 
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were taken just as they came into the shop to be re- 
moved for the various causes cited below: 


Number 


Cause of Removal of Wheels Average Life 
Fae 21 5:rT 1 mo 
Cracked plates ........ ve ‘a ivr. 5 mo. 
oo eee ee 31 6 yr. 11 mo 
PG ND cn wh calwc a eee Ae Tyr S mo 
Worn through ‘chill...... 4 7 yr 2 mo 
Shelled out ....... ixteveen- ae 6vr. 6 mo 
Seamy treads ..... oe 4 4yr 0 mo. 
oo ; die, 3yvr. 4mo 
Chipped rime ...<i....-. / 7 Syr 1 mo 

| eee ‘ nee eee 5yr. 5 mo. 


The average life of these 252 wheels was 5 years 
and 5 months. The total percentage of cracked plates 
in this lot is approximately 24 per cent. Taking this 
as an average, the total number of wheels removed for 
cracked plates during a period of 12 months on the 
Lackawanna Railroad would be approximately 8000. 

In our judgment, the cracking of plates is due very 
largely to inferior chemical composition. Seamy rims 
and seamy treads are as a rule due to foundry prac- 
tice and are usually the result of metal being poured at 
too low a temperature. Immediate improvement in 
both manufacture and composition of cast-iron wheels 
is necessary. 

It is recommended that the question of drop test 
and thermal test be carefully investigated. We believe 
these tests should be made as severe as possible, so 
that none but good wheels may be shipped. 

The Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels, representing a large number of manufactur- 
ers throughout the United States and Canada, have 
given assurance that they are anxious to lend all pos- 
sible assistance in the production of a first-class wheel. 
We are therefore recommending the following specifica- 
tion, covering all weights of chilled iron wheels: 


Specification “A” 
Per Cent 
Total carbon .... ae aed . 3.00 to 3.65 
Combined carbon ave vies 0.45 to 0.85 
Manganese ..... ‘ wick Bie ae 0.50 to 0.75 


Not over 0.32 
Not over 0.17 
ce baee mame . 0.45 to 0.75 


Phosphorus 
ere 
GG cae ener 


It is felt that the heavier wheels which are now 
being recommended will tend to reduce failures. 

It is recommended that special consideration be 
given to a wheel which contains a small percentage of 
nickel and chromium, as indicated in specification B. 
Wherever wheels of this composition have been used, 
the results have been highly satisfactory; they should 
be suitable for the heavier equipment. The increased 
cost of these wheels will run from 7 to 10 per cent. 


Specification “B” 
Per Cent 


Total carbon : : rac . 3.20 to 3.75 
Combined carbon . ieee ewe 0.40 to 0.80 
Manganese ........ ; ‘ ooscee 0.45 to 0.65 
Phosphorus a ; eeeeee- NOt over 0.15 
RY nc Sane a : gecKs .....--Not over 0.17 
Silicon ...... ea céictaerve Gee 
CY. kn ceeu es ds dene deen ebawt 0.10 to 0.25 
ro eee ' aide aie: kietacas ... 0.10 to 0.20 


Every wheelmaker understands that while his metal 
may be of the proper composition, an inferior wheel 
can be produced due to faulty foundry practice, such 
as allowing wheels to be cold when pitting, or main- 
taining pits in improper condition. However, if the 
foundry practice is correct and the wheels are of the 
proper chemical composition, there is every reason to 
believe that a good, safe, cast-iron wheel can be pro- 
duced. The drop and thermal tests, together with an 
examination of the fracture and depth of chill, usually 
reveal the method of foundry operation. 

The majority of the failures of wheels previously 
cited occurred near the bottom of long, heavy grades, 
probably due to the elevated temperatures which the 
wheels attained. In nearly all cases failure occurred 
by rupture of the plate, and it is important, therefore, 
that the composition be controlled so that as much 
strength as possible may be obtained and the wheel 
enabled to withstand these elevated temperatures. 

With the increase in weight of the wheel, the heavier 
plates and thicker flanges, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the cast-iron wheel will serve the railroads 
of the United States for many years. 
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Drop Forge Convention at Chicago 


Economic Outlook Discussed—Relative Merits of Board 
and Steam Hammers, Electric and Oil Fired Heating 
Furnaces, and Cost Accounting Subjects of Meeting 


HE economic, as well as the technical, problems of 
the industry were discussed in the annual conven- 
tion of the American Drop Forge Association, 

which took place at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on June 


22, 23 and 24 inclusive. There was a total registration 
of 325, of which 177 were members and guests of the 


Drop Forge Association, and the remainder was made 
up of members of the Drop Forge Supply Association. 

The officers of both associations were re-elected, 
those who serve another year for the Drop Forge As- 
sociation being: President, Ferdinand Barnickol, In- 
dianapolis Drop Ferging Co., Indianapolis; vice-presi- 
dent, J. P. Hopkins, Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, 
Mich.; treasurer, T. W. Siemon, Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa.; secretary, E. B. Horne, Rochester 
Foundry & Machine Co., Rochester, Mich. Three new 
directors were elected, however: C. J. Coughlin, Ladish 
Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis., to succeed H. G. Stod- 
dard, Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass.; J. P. Hop- 
kins, to succeeed E. J. Frost, Frost Gear & Forge Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; E. B. Sehl, Billings & Spencer, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to succeed T. W. Siemon. 

The officers of the Drop Forge Supply Association, 
who continue in office for another year, are: President, 
Hollinshead N. Taylor, N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadel- 
phia; vice-president, Charles D. Harmon, Jr., National 
Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, A. L. 
Wurster, Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh. 


Two new members were added to the executive com- 
mittee: V.B. Schupp, Sizer Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


and Homer A. Heman, Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Size and Plans of Drop Forge Industry 


The convention was opened by an address by Pres- 
ident Barnickol. He stated that the real development 
of the industry had come within the past 20 years and 
was coincident with the growth of automobile manu- 
facturing. He believed it safe to estimate the present 
investment in the drop forge industry at $100,000,000 
and the annual output in normal times at $200,000,000. 
At least 2500 hammers and upsetters are in use nor- 
mally, but not more than 20 per cent of that capacity is 
regularly employed at the present time. He stated that 
new markets must be sought and the cost and quality 
of product must be adjusted so that drop forgings may 
more largely replace other metal products in American 
industry. He stated that the association had a member- 
ship up to date of 123 companies, as against 128 last 
year, or a net loss of 5. A few members were trans- 
ferred to the supply association, because they belonged 
more logically to that body, and 13 new members were 
taken in during the year. 

A report of the committee on safety work was read 
by the chairman, G. A. Kuechenmeister, Dominion 
Forge & Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. Mr. Kuechen- 
meister stated that the committee had not been ap- 
pointed until last September and did not function until 
March. Questionnaires, however, had been sent to all 
of the members and on the basis of the replies it was 
concluded that mechanical safeguards for forging equip- 
ment are generally indorsed and that it is the urgent 
desire of members that equipment manufacturers pro- 
vide guards for all of their machinery. Among the 
chief causes of accidents which were named were fall- 
ing boards, falling nuts and bolts, burns, broken cyl- 
inder heads, hands crushed between dies, hands caught 
in rolls, fingers and hands crushed in trimming presses 
and men caught in line shafting. Among the general 
recommendations made were the following: General 
cleanliness of shop, keeping the aisles clear and the 
windows clean, strict enforcement of safety rules and 
the discharge of negligent men if necessary. It was 
also emphasized that workmen should be instructed, 


educated and examined before being employed for any 
particular job. It was suggested in the report that 
better results could be accomplished for the association 
if it affiliated with the National Safety Council as a 
drop forge section. A motion was passed, however, 
which instructed the committee to continue its work 
for another year, at the conclusion of which time the 
decision as to affiliation with the safety council may 
be made. 
Steam Versus Board Drop Hammer 


R. T. Herdegen, Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., 
Walkerville, Ont., read a paper which gave the results 
of an investigation of the relative costs of operating 
steam and board drop hammers. His results showed 
that a 1600-lb. board hammer was more economical to 
operate than a 1500-lb. steam hammer. The conclusions 
which he reached on the basis of his research were that 
it is not desirable to install steam drop hammers smaller 
than 2500 lb., that for small work the board hammer 
is more satisfactory, while for very large work the 
steam hammer is the logical unit. 

In the discussion, Edward Adams, Cleveland Hard- 
ware- Co., Cleveland, stated that preference for steam 
or board hammers was largely geographical in char- 
acter, the use of the steam hammer being general in 
the West, whereas east of a line drawn from Buffalo 
through Pittsburgh, the board hammers were in pre- 
ponderance. He stated that the industry was just be- 
ginning to learn that both types of hammers have 
their place and are better adapted for certain work than 
the other type. In other words, the steam hammer will 
encroach upon the Eastern field, while the board ham- 
mer will make inroads in the West. President Bar- 
nickol pointed out that steam and board hammers can- 
not be successfully operated in the same shop, as both 
the men and management always evince more interest 
in the steam equipment. If results are to be obtained 
from the board hammers, they must be located in sep- 
arate departments with separate foreman and men. 


Electric Versus Fuel-Fired Furnaces 


The metallic resistor electric furnace is rapidy replac- 
ing the fuel-fired furnace for the heat treatment of dies, 
as well as drop forged parts, because of its simplicity, its 
dependability, its low upkeep, its improved product, its 
ability to turn out repetition work free from defects, 
and its over-all economy, said E. F. Collins, consulting 
engineer, industrial heating department, General Elec- 
tric Co., in addressing the association. He pointed out 
that in the electric furnace temperature could be ac- 
curately regulated through automatic control and uni- 
form heating of the steel throughout was assured. At 
the time operating costs for the electric furnace are no 
higher and often lower than those of the oil-fired fur- 
nace. A large-sized furnace, suited to heating large 
dies, punches and cutters, at temperature not exceed- 
ing 1800 deg. Fahr., and equipped with automatic con- 
trol, made the following performance as compared with 
a similar oil-fired furnace on the same work: 

Comparative Performance of Heating Furnaces 
Oil Fired 
48x24x20 high 


Electric 
Dimensions, heating chamber. in. 30x36x22 high 
Average temperature held, deg 


a Areata ore “a 1450 1400 
Fuel or power to hold at 1400 

Cae WO. 6cé bass cs 8 88 ; 8.04 kwhr. 1.65 gal. per hr. 
Cost per hr. to hold 1400 deg 

Fahr Se ee .-10¢e. (at 1.25¢c.) 23.1c. (at 14c.) 
Amount of steel heated per hr., 

>. at bi aruh be ae 6a ae . S4 84 
Fuel or power for heating steel 13.35 kwhr. 1.9 gal. per hr. 
Cost fuel or power per hr., c... 16.7 26.6 
Cost ver Ib. heating steel, c.... 0.199 0.317 


Mr. Collins presented data showing the excellent 
record of a vertical design of furnace of 2700 kw. 
capacity with the ability to heat forgings weighing 
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320,000 lb. per charge. An actual charge consisting 
of gun tubes and gun jackets, weighing 65,900 Ib., used 
5842 kwhr., at an actual cost of $3.28 per ton for har- 
dening and drawing. 

In a written discussion of Mr. Collins’ paper, Harold 
F. Wood, Ingalls-Shepard Division of the Wyman-Gor- 
don Co., Harvey, IIl., took issue with the statement that 
a fuel-fired furnace could not be as accurately regulated 
as an electric furnace. He stated that his company 
had several oil-fired furnaces in operation and con- 
trolled them to a variation of plus or minus 10 deg. 
while coming up to temperature and a total variation 
of plus or minus 5 deg. Fahr. during the soaking period. 
This, he said, is about the limit of uniformity that 
can be obtained in commercial practice by either an 
electric or oil-fired furnace. 

In comparing the two types of furnaces, he stated 
that the following costs were the same on either in- 
stallation: Land and buildings, indirect labor, supplies, 
general factory burden, miscellaneous charges and 
direct labor. In considering the matter of equipment, 
he said that interest and taxes on the electric furnace 
are approximately twice those of the oil installation 
because the first cost is in that proportion. Deprecia- 
tion and repairs on a well-built oil furnace will be 
approximately 5 per cent higher per annum than on a 
well-built electric furnace. Owing to the higher first 
cost of the electric furnace, however, the actual dollars 
and cents loss from depreciation and repairs over a 
period of a year amounts to more in the case of an 
electric furnace in spite of the lower percentage rate 
on the same. He concluded, therefore, that in the selec- 
tion of heat treating furnaces for treating drop forg- 
ings, the factor which determines the most economical 
installation is cost per 100,000 B.t.u. effective. He 
presented the following table, giving the corresponding 
cost per kwhr. and per gal. of oil, based on the conclu- 
sion that 318 kwhr. is equivalent to 30 gal. of oil. 


Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per 
Kw.-hr. Gal. Oil Kw.-hr Gal. O71 
in Cents in Cents in Cents in Cents 
WIM Soa Ai Seca wees 2.12 1.20 12.72 
IP re eae 3.18 Ree anaes 13.78 
ES ab Was bh ae 4.24 iS eer e ree 14.84 
: aoe eee 5.30 1.50 .. ie 15.90 
_. eee na 6.36 A rare 16.96 
Noy ae an bp sarees a. Te 1.70 18 02 
AO ta eine iia a elke” eel Re. sc arasdie dna 19.08 
MR anadian tebe 9.54 BI ara we aie's ue ite 20.14 
BIG, w.5.6 case aie na 6 Se 2.00 . a 21.20 
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This table, he said, indicates that it is more econom- 
ical to install oil than electric furnaces. He asserted, 
however, that the drop forge plant offers great possi- 
bilities for the generation of electricity from waste 
exhaust steam by means of low pressure steam turbine 
generators. This will make it possible to generate elec- 
tricity at a total cost, including all overhead on gen- 
erator plant and transformer equipment, at a price not 
to exceed 0.40c. per kwhr. This would show a very 
large saving over the very best price that can be secured 
on oil now or in the future. 

Dr. Samuel Trood, Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, discussed “Furnace Conditions for the Proper 
Heat Treatment of Die Blocks,” illustrating his re- 
marks with stereopticon slides. Dr. Trood seconded Mr. 
Wood’s contention that temperature control could be 
as accurate on a fuel-fired furnace as on an electric 
furnace. He outlined the following principles as fun- 
damental in the design of a fuel-fired furnace for heat 
treating: 1. Proper proportioning of the fuel and air. 
2. Proper mixing of fuel and air. 3. Ascertainment of 
temperature necessary for simultaneous ignition of 
mixture. 4. Ascertainment of relative time element 
necessary to complete combustion. 5. Ascertainment of 
the proper velocity of products of combustion. 6. 
Proper design of space in which combustion is confined. 
7. Provision for recirculation of gases of combustion 
within the combustion chamber. 

John Bruner, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, delivered 
an address on the manufacture of steel, illustrated by 
motion pictures. 


Necessity for Proper Cost Accounting 


In a paper on “Necessity for Proper Cost Account- 
ing,” J. B. Sehl, Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 
summarized the primary purposes of cost accounting, 
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as follows: 1. To ascertain actual costs. 2. To forecast 
with reasonable accuracy in order to fix future selling 
prices. 3. To reduce costs. 4. To increase efficiency. 
Manufacturing costs, he said, were made up of three 
elements: material, labor and manufacturing overhead, 
or burden, as it is often termed. The general factory 
burden is made up of three general classes: 1. Ex- 
penditures that do not vary with an increase or de- 
crease of production, known as “fixed charges.” 2. 
Expenditures that vary to some extent with an increase 
or decrease of production, known as “semi-fixed items.” 
3. Expenditures the volume of which is in direct rela- 
tion to the volume of production, and which are usually 
termed “variable charges.” After the proper determi- 
nation and classification of the general burden charges, 
the next step and the most important, is properly to 
apportion and distribute it over the producing depart- 
ments or operations. This having been done, the next 
procedure is to “cost” the articles manufactured with 
an amount truly representative of their share of the 
burden incident to their manufacture. 

The best method, in the estimation of Mr. Sehl, is 
the “machine rate” or “production center” method. 
To ascertain the machine rate, it is necessary to classify 
machines or processes into groups of similar opera- 
tion, to determine the operating costs of groups for a 
given period, and to determine the operating hours of 
the groups of the same period. Operating costs, divided 
by the operating hours, give the actual cost per hour. 
The machine rate system is best worked out on the 
basis of predetermined, or standard, rates. A detail 
statement is provided for each production center or unit, 
showing the number of machines in the group, the pos- 
sible hours and estimated hours of activity, and any 
other facts which will make the statement convenient 
for reference. If the statement is in columnar form, 
in the first column is entered the estimated costs for 
the period and in the second column the actual costs 
for the same period. In a third column can be entered 
the variance between the estimated and actual ex- 
penditures. 

Some cost finding arrangements, said Mr. Sehl, have 
been unsuccessful because they adhere too closely to 
the prevailing idea among accountants that the prin- 
cipal use of cost finding is to fix selling prices. Most 
important of all its uses as an aid to executive control 
is the opportunity for comparison of costs, order by 
order, or of actual processes with standard process, 
and the absence of this has caused many cost systems 
to break down in times like the present and just when 
the information is needed the most. 

Present day conditions, he said, are marked by more 
than a usual effort to discount the future, and it is 
sound business to fix one’s prices on the basis of what 
one believes will be the prevailing cost under near 
future conditions, and this can be done by analyzing and 
forecasting manufacturing and other costs and also 
by recognizing the fact that present-day inventories 
are worth no more than their replacement value. 


Predicts Cycle of Falling Prices 


That an extended period of falling prices lies ahead 
was the conclusion drawn in an address made by Col. 
L. P. Ayres, vice-president Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land. Colonel Ayres was formerly statistician for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and was in charge of sta- 
tistics for the United States Government at the Peace 
Conference. He exhibited price charts for the past six 
years, showing variations in both retail and wholesale 
prices. Assuming that $1,000 would cover the living 
expenses of a normal family in 1915, $1,650 are re- 
quired to maintain the same standard of living to-day, 
whereas the peak was reached in July, 1920, when 
$2,050 had the purchasing power of $1,000 in 1915. 
The index numbers for wholesale prices showed a rise 
from 100 in 1915 to 272 in May, 1920. Since that time 
wholesale prices have dropped more rapidly than ever 
before in our economic history, and last month the 
index number was 152. Retail prices, he said, never 
fluctuate so violently as wholesale prices and always 
lag behind the latter. He exhibited a chart to demon- 
strate this point. He stated that wholesale prices 
always changed first, retail prices come next, wages 
follow retail prices, salaries follow wages, and rents 
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change last. He showed graphs indicating the changes 
in wholesale prices in Italy, France, England and 
United States. Similar fluctuations occurred in all of 
these countries between 1915 and 1921, although the 
fluctuations were sharper in some countries than in 
others, the changes being most pronounced in Italy, 
next in France, next in England and the least in the 
United States. Italy’s maximum increase in wholesale 
prices was 600 per cent, as compared with 172 per cent 
in this country. 

Colonel Ayres exhibited charts showing changes in 
prices in this country from 1810 to 1920. The index 
number was high at the beginning of this period because 
of the Napoleonic war, and in 1812 when the United 
States became involved in this war, it rose to 247. At 
the conclusion of the war it dropped with a suddenness 
never equaled until the great war, then declined with 
a few minor interruptions until Andrew Jackson in- 
flated our currency. This inflation resulted in a panic 
with a further sharp drop in the index until the Mex- 
ican war caused another upturn. This was followed by 
another decline until discoveries of gold in California 
and Australia brought on another rise. This was fol- 
lowed by a decline and then a very sharp advance 
during the Civil war, which, with minor changes, was 
followed by a general decline in prices until in the 
middle 90’s the index number reached the lowest level 
in the century. This was followed by a general advance 
until the world war, when prices rose to the highest 
level in the entire period. Colonel Ayres pointed out 
that prices had passed through three big cycles in the 
period of 110 years, which might roughly be divided 
into periods of 30 years of falling prices and 30 years 
of rising prices, on each side of each peak. 

He gave as his opinion that we are now entering a 
long period of falling prices, ten years or so, with some 
minor interruptions. He pointed out that the purchas- 
ing power of the world has been reduced through the 
loss of so many men killed in the war, whereas the 
production of raw material has been increased beyond 
the consumptive capacity of the world. He stated that 
the world is economically out of balance. The output 
of raw materials which was stimulated by the war is 
now in excess of the ability of industry to utilize it. 
European countries, he said, will try to rehabilitate 
their currency, which means that they must secure gold 
and they.must get it here. This means that they will 
sell manufactured products in this country in exchange 
for gold, which will force our own prices down. The 
business men in this country are facing a new situa- 
tion. They must learn how to make profits in a period 
of declining prices. That this can be done is evidenced 
by the fact that most of our railroads were built in 
the period of declining prices following the Civil war, 
and many of our large industries got their start during 
that period. 

Colonel Ayres also exhibited a chart showing 
changes in wages for artisans and common labor, from 
1820 to the present time. Unlike the price chart, the 
wage chart showed a rather steady increase during the 
100 years. In 1820 an artisan received an average wage 
of $7 a week, in 1860 $10 a week, 1865 $15 a week, 1867 
$17 a week, 1879 $14 a week, 1880 to 1900 about $17 
a week, and from 1900 to 1920 there has been a sharp 
increase. He asserted that the reason that wages 
held their own and increased during a period of falling 
prices lay in greater production per man per day. 
Steam power was introduced into industry in that 
period. Automatic machinery came into use. Electricity 
was applied to industry. Large industrial combinations 
came into being—all tending to increase the output per 
man per day. As we pass through the coming cycle 
of falling prices, wages will have to go down in propor- 
tion to prices unless labor changes its attitude toward 
production. In other words, labor cannot expect to 
maintain its present scale of wages unless it cheapens 
the cost of production by still further increasing the 
output per man per day. 

Colonel Ayres stated that we have been actually 
passing through a silent panic, a panic which has been 
devoid of the disastrous characteristics of past panics 
only because of the existence of the Federal Reserve 
system. He believes that the time is not far distant 
when the wheels of industry will again be turning at 
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normal speed. This country, he said, is actually con- 
suming more than it is producing, and when it has 
worked through the stocks now on hand it will again 
resume buying. This, he said, has already been demon- 
strated in two industries which have been least affected 
by the depression. Salt, he said, is one commodity 
which is used day in and day out in about the same 
quantity, whether times are good or bad. This in- 
dustry continued to run full tilt until October, 1920, 
when it came to almost a complete halt. In April of 
this year, however, full operation was resumed, indi- 
‘ating that the stocks in dealers’ hands had been com- 
pletely absorbed by the consuming public. In other 
words, the grocer, seeing signs of depression last fall, 
decided not to make any further purchases of salt until 
his stock had been disposed of, thinking that lower 
prices would develop in the meantime. Manufacturers 
of paper flour sacks had a similar experience, running 
full until October, and then being completely idle until 
May, when full production was resumed. 


Future of the Tractor Business 


James M. Irvine, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
delivered an address on “The Future of the Tractor 
Business.” Mr. Irvine stated that in 1912, when the 
present type of farm tractor was first manufactured, 
there was a production of 11,500. This was increased 
to about 200,000 in 1920, while the output for this year 
will show a marked decline. The reason for the falling 
off of sales, he said, is the fact that when farmers 
were getting high prices for their products they did 
not worry so much about costs. During the war they 
were commanded to produce to the limit. As a matter 
of fact, he said, a large proportion of tractors sold 
were imperfect and unsatisfactory. The time has ar- 
rived when the manufacturer must turn out a machine 
which will prove so serviceable that the farmer will be 
forced to recognize its merits. 

He showed figures compiled several years ago to 
demonstrate the field for power on farms. Estimating 
each horse and mule as equivalent to 3/5 hp., and in- 
cluding stationary gas engines, wind mills, steam and 
gas tractors, there were 27,000,000 hp. in use on the 
farm, as against 22,500,000 hp. in manufacturing in- 
dustry. It remains for the manufacturer, therefore, to 
convince the farmer that the tractor should replace the 
animal as a power unit on the farm. 

Mr. Irvine pointed out that the 1910 and 1920 cen- 
suses disclosed an increase in the size of farms. This 
will also tend to stimulate the use of tractors. He 
said that although a considerable number of farmers 
had failed during the recent industria] depression, the 
number had been grossly overestimated and that sellers 
of tractors did not need to fear that the necessary 
buying power was not there. He expressed the belief 
that both tractors and agricultural implements would 
have to be made better than in the past, because the 
time element on the farm makes breakdowns of ma- 
chinery very serious. Production of better machines, 
he believed, would mean the use of forgings where cast- 
ings suffice now. 


Predicts Big Future for Automobiles 


C. E. Adams, Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, 
asserted that the point of saturation in the automobile 
industry will not come until every man, woman and 
child, now forced to ride in crowded street cars, has 
or owns an automobile. It was first said that the auto- 
mobiles were a passing fad and that the farmer couldn’t 
afford to buy them. Yet the production of buggies has 
dropped from 2,000,000 a year to 100,000 a year, indi- 
cating a wide use of cars by farmers. Mr. Adams 
recalled the seasonal character of the carriage business 
and predicted that the automobile business would also 
soon find itself on a seasonal basis. Formerly carriage 
buyers used to make their contracts for the following 
year in August and manufacturers likewise would make 
contracts with parts makers for a like period. The 
carriages would then be shipped to the jobbers, who in 
turn would ship them to the dealers for sale to the 
consumers when the roads dried up in the spring. He 
admitted that the automobile is more largely used in 
the city than the carriage was, but was of the opinion, 
nevertheless, that the influence of the farm demand 
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would be dominant and that automobile plants would 
be busy for about eight months a year with a quiet 
period during July, August, September and perhaps 
October. 

He is of the belief, therefore, that it will prove 
uneconomical for automobile manufacturers to make 
all of their own parts. To install forging equipment, 
for instance, and use it only for six or eight months a 
year would prove an economic loss. The automobile 
of the future, in his estimation, will be an assembled 
product. The engines will be built by engine men, the 
chassis by chassis makers, and all the various parts 
by parts manufacturers. Mr. Adams recalled the his- 
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tory of the carriage business in which manufacturers 
who purchased their parts and assembled them crowded 
out the older makers who produced the vehicles in toto. 


Entertainment Features 


During the course of the convention members of 
the association made visits to the Ajax Forge Co., Chi- 
cago; the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago; A. Finkl 
& Sons Co., Chicago; the Crane Co., Chicago, and the 
Studebaker Co., South Bend, Ind. On Thursday the 
delegates attended a luncheon at the Drake Hotel and 
a banquet at the Marigold Gardens, as the guests of 
the Drop Forge Supply Association. 





The Steel Industry and the Railroad Settlements 


Buying by the Carriers Hinges on Prompt Payment of Government’s In- 
debtedness—Proposal to Fund the Offsetting Claims Against the Roads 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—The steel industry has no 
small stake in the efforts the administration is making 
to solve the railroad problem. After an extended con- 
ference with Western bankers last Thursday night, 
President Harding called in on Friday Secretaries Mel- 
lon and Hoover, Chairman Edgar E. Clark of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and James C. Davis, 
Director General of Railroads. It is the opinion of the 
administration as well as of the business men with 
whom conferences have been held that there will be no 
satisfactory resumption of industrial activity until the 
Government pays its indebtedness to the railroads. The 
settlement of the claims growing out of the 26 months 
of Government control and the Government guaranty 
of the six months following will be an important factor 
in relieving the present depression in iron and steel, 
lumber, and other basic industries. 


Claims May Reach $1,250,000,000 


The railroads are filing claims against the Govern- 
ment on a basis which indicates a total of about $800,- 
000,000 for under-maintenance in addition to the bal- 
ance of rental for the 26-month period. According to 
Director General Davis the total of all claims, at the 
rate they have been filed, will be $1,250,000 000. Total 
claims filed to May 1 amounted to $633,000,000, of 
which $42,000,000 had been paid and it is estimated 
that since then $20,000,000 additional has been paid to 
apply on charges coming under the period of federal 
control. In the past six months approximately $400,- 
000,000 has been paid from the Treasury. The Gov- 
ernment has claims for capital expenditures and other 
items which in part will offset those of the railroads. 
If a settlement of these accounts could be expedited 
the railroads would be given large sums which would 
be available to pay some outstanding bills, including 
those owed to iron and steel manufacturers, car build- 
ers, railroad supply companies, foundrymen and other 
interests which furnish supplies in large quantities to 
the carriers. Likewise the railroads would be enabled to 
resume maintenance work, putting tracks and cars in 
condition, and this necessarily would mean the pur- 
chase of considerable steel. 

The difference between the Railroad Administration 
and the railroads is due to inability to agree as to 
whether the dollar or a unit of physical work shall be 
the basis for calculating under- or over-maintenance. 
The Railroad Administration takes the position that 
if it spent as many dollars as were spent during the 
test period plus an amount equal to the increase in 
wages and in prices of materials, its obligation would 
be fulfilled. The railroads contend that this does not 
cover the inefficiency of labor and that the obligation 
of the Government is to pay for the actual cost of an 
equivalent amount of work, or, as they put it, “an 
equivalent of physical reparation.” A difference of 
$300,000,000 exists between the theory of the railroads 
and that of the Director General as to the amount due 
for the six months following the period of control. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is understood 
to be divided in opinion on this question. The Bureau 


of Finance of the commission has issued a tentative 
opinion which supports the contention of the railroads. 


Railroads Would Pay Government in Bonds 


Another feature of the situation concerns the $700,- 
000,000 or $800,000,000 which the Government ex- 
pended on the railroads for permanent capital improve- 
ments. This sum has been charged against the rail- 
roads with interest and the Railroad Administration in 
general has been deducting these amounts from those it 
still owes the carriers on current compensation in mak- 
ing the settlement. The railroads point out that if 
they had been in charge of their own properties these 
capital expenditures would have been met by the issu- 
ance of long-term securities. and not paid for out of 
current income. As they are unable to market securi- 
ties for these expenditures now on reasonable terms, 
they ask the Government to take their bonds running 
for a term of years and pay them promptly the full 
sums due from the Government. To fund the entire 
amount would require the Railroad Administration to 
ask Congress for an additional appropriation of no 
less than $700,000,000 or $800,000,000, as compared 
with an estimate of $200,000,000 presented to the 
House Committee on Appropriations by the adminis- 
tration. 

The opinion prevails in Washington that the claims 
of many of the railroads are somewhat excessive and 
support of this idea is found in the fact that a large 
number of small railroads and half a dozen large rail- 
roads already have settled with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration for approximately 40 to 50 per cent—and in 
some instances much less—of the amount of their 
claims. 


Conditions of Prompt Settlement 


Apparently the administration, bankers and others 
interested are trying to see if the railroads cannot be 
induced to scale down their claims, particularly those 
for maintenance, in return for a quick settlement of the 
undisputed items. This money evidently would be used 
by the railroads to pay outstanding bills for materials, 
supplies and traffic balances to each other, and also in 
order to resume maintenance work so as to put equip- 
ment and tracks in condition to handle the heavy busi- 
ness which some Government and railroad people think 
is not far off. 

Indicating the condition of the railroads is the fact 
that on June 1 about 16 per cent, or approximately 350,- 
000, of the freight cars were reported as in bad order, 
as against the 8 or 9 per cent which the railroads com- 
plained of when the Railroad Administration returned 
the lines to private management. While the railroads 
recently have been showing reductions in their ex- 
penses, a large part of the decrease arises from deferred 
maintenance. Statistics just made public by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission show that in March the 
railroads had 416,000 fewer employees than in March, 
1920, and nearly 600,000 fewer than they had during 
the period of heaviest traffic last fall. 
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The Way Out in Industrial Relations’ 


How Shall the Management, Labor and the Public 
Secure Justice?—What Underlies the Movement for 
a Conference Footing in Individual Companies? 


c 


BY JOHN CALDER+t —— : eee 


HERE are three characteristics of men which 
hinder progress in business and social mat- 
ters: 


1. A great many men depend upon luck for success; not 
necessarily the luck of the ouija board, but they have a 
deep belief that the cards will be good the next time. 


2. Many men never think except to justify themselves; they 
are always seeking for alibis; trying to justify to them- 
selves something they have Gone, or are about to do 
rather than searching for the truth. 

3. Many men to-day are unable to think their problems 
through 


The undeveloped man is unable usually to ponder 
things to a competent finish. As a rule, it marks him 
all over. As a-chess player he fails to consider all the 
possible replies to his attack, and to consider any one 
of them more than a few moves ahead. As a mer- 
chant, he buys goods that attract him, without think- 
ing whether his customers will want them or ought 
to want them. As a business man, he hires a _ be- 
ginner at $12 if she will take it, at $15 if she asks 
for $15, at $20 if she insists on $20, promotes nobody 
until he is forced to do it, and then is surprised that 
there is so bad a spirit in the plant and office and 
among the salesmen. As a farmer, he works 10 or 
12 hours a day for a dozen cows, without ever thinking 
whether the cows are supporting him or he is support- 
ing the cows. As a big business director, he votes for 
bonuses, installs safety devices, hires social workers, 
and provides amusements to overcome unrest, when 
the real trouble is the petty tyranny and ignorance 
of some of his managers and superintendents, and his 
failure to sell his business and its worth-whileness to 
his employees. 


The Workman’s “Due” 


Not long ago you could hardly ride two hours on a 
trolley car or train alongside workmen without hearing 
one of them say, in the course of otherwise sensible re- 
marks, “Why shouldn’t every workingman receive his 
$50 a week or his $100 a week?” Why shouldn’t he? If 
you reply, “For the same reason that he can’t get 50 
eggs a week or 50 quarts of milk a week,” he will see 
nothing in that. If you then ask him, “How much is 
$50 or $100 multiplied by 400,000,000?” he will think 
you are mildly insane. And then if you should ask 
him, “How can you expect to divide more than all there 
is?” he will tell the fellow next him, “We are traveling 
with a nut!” It is easy for one workman to see how 
one workman, to wit, his important self, can get $100 
a week. He knows where he can get it by due process 
of squeeze without any social or financial miracle; but 
he fails to carry on the thought and ask where forty 
billion dollars a week is to come from, if all folks 
everywhere are treated as he insists on being treated. 

+ * * * * What are we going to do as individ- 
uals about this inefficiency in thinking? This fellow 
who relies on luck to help him out, who justifies his 
errors rather than correct them, who thinks nothing 
through to a finish, is in our plants and offices to-day; 
he is sometimes actually in charge of policies, people 
and things; so what are we going to do about it? How 
can men be treated right and led to efficient produc- 
tion and self-development by such lame, self-deceiving 
guides? How can workmen of the same stamp be 
enlightened? 

Only in two ways: First, replace the sham think- 


*From an address before the annual convention of the 
ae Manufacturers’ Association, Sioux City, lowa, May 26, 
921. : 

*Manager of industrial relations, Swift & Co.. Chicago 
Mr. Calder’s long experience in industrial management in- 
cluded connections with the Remington Typewriter Co., Rem- 
ington Arms U. M. C., International Motor Co. and Aero- 
marine Plane & Motor Co. 


ing by the real thing wherever possible, by well-con- 
sidered training and education of the individual. Sec- 
ondly, carry into the plant collectively such simple, 
convincing knowledge of the real business game and 
of the worth-whileness of thinking straight and living 
straight, as will restore some joy tothe job. * * * * 


A Basis for Justice 


The “old school” of capitalists practised unre- 
strained power for many years, untrammeled by the 
impesition and application of regulatory laws. In the 
heyday of initiative and enterprise neither industrial 
law nor industrial labor thwarted their will. 

They were accustomed to exercising unquestioned 
authority. Their word was law. Their employees did 
their bidding without effective protest and we must 
admit society as a whole profited greatly from the ad- 
ministrative genius of these pioneers, even if labor was 
denied for a time the right to make its own mistakes. 

To-day we live in a different age. Capital and cap- 
italists became so arrogant that the public rose in re- 
bellion and laws designed to curb their power and their 
tyranny were placed on the statute books. That such 
laws were needed only a few reactionaries would ques- 
tion to-day. The newer generation realizes that the 
times have changed, that capital can no longer dic- 
tate, that democracy and not the dollar is in the saddle, 
that industry must consider human souls as well as 
profits. The fact is that labor and capital alike re- 
serve the right to make their own mistakes and this 
condition in our day is restrained only by considera- 
tions of the public interest. 


Public Opinion and Unions 


The art of combination, originated by capital, was 
duly taken up by labor. Giant strides were made. In 
nine cases out of ten public opinion used to be on the 
side of workers in their disputes with corporations. 
During the war, however, labor, aided by an indulgent 
and careless administration, gained victories faster 
than the most ardent union leaders had ever prophesied. 
In many ways, in fact, labor attained dictatorial power. 
In some cases this dictatorial power was exercised in 
so arrogant a way that the public became incensed. 
The capital versus labor struggle is now being waged 
as bitterly as at any time in our history. The public 
is acting as umpire. The final verdict has not yet been 
delivered. 

Bluntly, both employers and unions are now on 
trial before the bar of public opinion. The contentions 
of one class of employers, although not the contentions 
of many belonging to the newer school of industrial 
and financial leaders, are widely circulated and the 
more radical, not to say revolutionary, labor leaders 
are constantly laying before the public the contentions 
of labor. ; 


Union Leaders’ Mistake in Fostering Hostility 


We find many employers who are ready to treat 
with their employees as members of national labor 
unions or as members of company councils and like 
organizations or both, whichever the workers choose 
to belong to, and that they are anxious to adopt and 
follow a conciliatory course. We find, too, a growing 
disposition among rank and file workers to embrace 
plans calculated to draw them closer to their employ- 
ers by means of shop committees, councils and the like. 

Moreover, investigations lead us to believe that a 
vast number of union men feel that many of their 
professional leaders are going too far and too fast in 
opposing, root and branch, every movement calculated 
to bring any one employer and his employees closer 
together. 
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As we see it, union leaders and enlightened em- 
ployers are now waging a contest to gain the allegiance 
and loyalty of American workmen. The majority of 
the workmen in the end will follow those who lead 
them most wisely, those whose leadership will bring 
about the best working conditions, the best opportuni- 
ties for advancement and the best wages consistent 
with the best conditions for the country as a whole. 

The decision of the workmen will be influenced, if 
not governed, by the verdict of public opinion as to 
whether labor leaders or employers following the 
sounder course, the course calculated to lead to pros- 
perity for all; the course, in a word, which will “make 
goods plentiful and men dear” in the best sense of the 
term. 

What the Workman Wants 


Meantime, while we know specifically what some 
people do not wish the workman to have and what other 
people insist that he should desire, let us closely scru- 
tinize what the workman really wants. Let us put it 
very briefly and ask and answer out of our experience 
with tens of thousands of workmen for nearly 40 years, 
these four questions: 

1. What is it? 

. What causes it? 

. What of it? 

. What are we going to do about it” 
1. What Is It?—Just five things: 

(a) A steady job. 

(b) Adequate real wages. 

(c) A good foreman. 

(d) A voice in settling his own conditions. 

(e) A chance to rise on his merits. 


What Is Behind the Want 


2. What Causes 1t?—The nightmare of unemploy- 
ment. The standard of living. The unintelligent and 
unwise handling of workmen individually and in small 
groups by supervisors who lack energizing and enlight- 
enment and sympathy and need education in the eco- 
nomics and psychology of co-operating with workers 
to “make goods plentiful and men dear.” 

The worker, like his employer and the nation, re- 
serves the right to make his own mistakes, and the 
practical denial of this right in many cases has caused 
him to become vocal about it. 

The worker wants to know a lot of things. He 
wants to know how things happen; why things happen, 
and how he can reconcile these happenings with his 
keenly-felt limitations. He wants to have a fighting 
chance to break through somewhere, some day, if he 
can, and that little bit of blue sky must be in the in- 
dustrial scene. 
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Some Symptoms 


38. What of it?—Unrest! Industrial wars and ru- 
mors of wars. A state of mind which is fertile soil 
for the man, often not a workman, who wishes to capi- 
talize the worker’s feelings for quite different and sub- 
versive purposes. 

Men are moved much more by their feelings than 
by their thoughts. When intelligence, emotions and 
disposition—the three motive powers of human beings 
—are appealed to in people lacking necessary informa- 
tion, the fact that your appeal is based on truth has 
very little to do with the result, if those to whom you 
appeal are, whether rightly or wrongly, in an exasper- 
ated state of mind. What of it? Low production; 
low morale; little co-operation; readiness to change 
our social and economic system for others which give 
no guarantee of betterment. 


Lines of Action 


4. What Are We Going to Do About ]t?—Educate! 
Educate whom? The employer, the superintendents and 
the foremen, the employees and the public in the art of 
co-operating harmoniously in “getting a living.” 

Education how? Suitable literature; talks, per- 


sonal contacts; open forums of supervisors and em- 
ployees where a chance to talk back is afforded and 
where there is an opportunity to air both ignorance 
and ‘-~owledge, truth and untruth. 

Employees’ representation plans are the natural re- 
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sult of such action. They are the permanent formu- 
lated method of discussing the business affairs that 
mutually concern the management and the employees 
in any plant. This does not ignore the fact that labor 
has a mutuality and solidarity transcending the plant 
as a unit, but it takes adequate care of the relations 
that belong in the plant and must be settled satisfac- 
torily there, and by so doing it greatly reduces the 
chances of external friction and misunderstanding 
which are always present when employees and some- 
times supervisors are left “up in the air” about their 
company’s policies, intentions and problems, and the 
company has no adequate idea of its employees’ 
problems. 

If you ask one of the employees, or even supervisors, 
of a secretive, aloof ownership and management what 
he knows and thinks about his company, you will be 
astonished at the mixture of untruth and prejudice 
which exists, simply because they would not “tell their 
people.” 

Employees’ representation is simply “telling them” 
in a representative way which is calculated to reach 
down to all of the people; and Swift & Co., who have 
had such representation in three of their plants for 
over two years have this week extended it to fourteen 
additional plants, because they thoroughly believe that 
their great business can be justified to their employees 
and harmonize with the latters’ interests. To do this 
is not philanthropy, is not paternalism; it is just “good 
business.” 


Committee on National Resources Formed 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Following a meeting of 
committees from the National Academy of Sciences, 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the National Research Council, an execu- 
tive committee on national resources has been organized. 
This committee will appoint a paid executive and the 
necessary clerical force, with an office in this city. The 
purpose of the committee is the promotion of scientifi- 
cally directed effort and education for the most efficient 
and advantageous use of the natural resources of the 
United States. It is pointed out that there has been 
a much larger consumption and loss of natural re- 
sources than has been necessary, and it is the purpose 
of the scientific association and organizations to dis- 
seminate information and instructions as to the real 
condition of natural resources of the country; to warn 
the nation where danger of exhaustion lies and, in the 
light of the best scientific and practical knowledge now 
possessed and through new researches directed to this 
end, teach the ways in which resources may best be 
maintained. 

The following took part in the organization: John 
C. Merriam, president, the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; John M. Clarke, director, New York State 
Museum; J. McKeen Cattell, editor of Science; Vernon 
Kellogg, secretary, National Research Council; C. E. 
McClung, director, zoological laboratory, University of 
Pennsylvania; Henry S. Graves, former chief United 
States Forest Service; Isaiah Bowman, director, Ameri- 
can Geographical Society; Harrington Moore, president, 
American Ecological Society; V. E. Shelford, professor 
of zoology, University of Illinois. 

Mr. Merriam is chairman; Mr. Clarke, vice-chair- 
man; Albert L. Barrows, secretary, and Willard G. 
Van Name, assistant secretary. 





The two following publications of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, have just been released for 
general distribution: Circular No. 100, entitled “Nickel,” 
contains 106 pages in which are included an account of 
the metallurgy, physial properties, effect of impurities, 
and the characteristics of the commercial alloys of 
nickel; Tehnologic Paper No. 188, entitled “White Metal 
Bearing Alloys at Elevated Temperatures,” describes 
the results of an investigation on bearing metal alloys 
of particular interest in the automotive industry, the 
temperatures considered in this investigation running 
up to 100 deg. C. 


The Ohio Founders’ Association wil) hold a regular 
meeting in Cleveland, July 12. 
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Cylinder Grinding Machine 


A cylinder grinding machine known as the No. 5, 
for regrinding automobile cylinders, has been recently 
brought out by the Landis Tool Co., Waynsboro, Pa., 
and in range of work capacity includes all makes and 
types of automobile cylinders cast en bloc as well as 
a miscellaneous variety of irregular castings. 

The grinding wheel spindle center of rotation is 10 
in. above the top of the work carriage so that large 
castings may be handled without special fixtures. The 
grinding wheel spindle regularly furnished will grind 
15 in. deep and two wheels 2% and 3% in. in diameter 
are included as regular equipment. Eccentric adjust- 
ment of the spindle range from 1/16 to 11/16 in. which 
permits grinding holes as large as 5% in. with stand- 
ard 3% in. diameter wheels. Two spindle driving 
pulleys are furnished to give correct peripheral speed 


of approximately 6400 ft. per min. with 3% and 4% in. 







Cross-Slide 
Movement of 
Fixture Is Actu- 
ted by a Screw 
and Nut 


diameter grinding wheels. Extra wheel spindles and 
sleeves for grinding 20 and 22 in. deep or for diameters 
larger than 6 in. can be furnished if desired. These 
sleeves are interchangeable on the regular machine. 

The work carrying fixture is an open angle plate 
design with two adjustable work clamping bars. The 
work is securely clamped to the bars by two clamps 
of ample capacity. A distinctive feature of this fixture 
is the arrangement for quickly and accurately aligning 
the work in vertical position to the center of spindle 
rotation. This centering bar fits into two slots milled 
in the frame of the work carrying fixture and carries 
two adjustable centering brackets. Before clamping 
the work on to the machine these centering brackets 
are inserted into the hole to be ground to ascertain 
the exact size. They are set to this dimension and 
the bar is inserted in its position on the work carrying 
fixture. The work is then lifted to the machine and 
over the brackets of the aligning bar, where it is se- 
curely clamped to the work carrying fixture, after 
which the aligning bar is removed. If work is not 
absolutely aligned, minor adjustment can be made by 
a screw in front of the fixture which permits it to be 
raised or lowered as required. 

Cross-slide movement of the work carrying fixture 
is actuated by a screw and nut. A dial on the screw, 
graduated in thousandths of an inch insures accurate 
movement when changing from one hole to another. 
The work carriage has a cross movement of 27% in. 
The work carrying fixture is mounted on a traveling 
carriage which is operated on a flat and a dovetail guide. 
Lubrication of these guides is assured by rollers run- 
ning in pockets filled with oil. Traverse movement of 
the work carriage is automatic and reversing action is 
obtained by two self-locking adjustable dogs. These 
dogs are accurate in their functioning which permits 
grinding close to the shoulders without injury to same. 
Speed of traverse is constant at 10 in. per min., and 
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is independent of all other mechanisms. Maximum 
movement is 31% in. long. 

The outside eccentric spindle which carries the 
wheel spindle eccentric sleeve runs in two wide capped 
bearings, and liners afford correct running fit. The 
lower half of bearing is cast as a part of the head 
which makes it rigid and eliminates vibration at this 
point. The eccentric adjustment or cutting feed is 
obtained by the relative position of the two eccentric 
sleeves, one within the other. Feed is obtained by a 
sensitive mechanism mounted on end of the outer sleeve. 
Provision is also made for application of crank for 
rapidly changing from one sized hole to another. 

The machine is arranged for either direct motor 
drive or for lineshaft drive through a small overhead 
counter. If motor drive is used a 3 h.p. motor operat- 
ing at 1150 r.p.m. furnishes ample power. When driv- 
ing from a counter a 3% in. belt is used. Floor space 
occupied is 88 x 88 in. and net weight, about 2900 lb. 





Hear Complaint Against Spotting 
Charges 


Hearings were conducted last week at Youngstown, 
Ohio, by an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on a complaint filed by the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiary, the Carnegie Steel Co., 
against “spotting” charges for ore cars. The com- 
plainants cite that the railroads should place or 
“spot” ore cars free of charge, and that the 
charges now made for placing such cars at the 
plants should be included in the road haul rate. 
Under an order from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the carriers established commodity 
rates covering the haul up to the plant gates. 
Additional charges are made under the order 
when the cars are shifted to sidings within the 
mill yards. The manufacturers contend that it 
is the duty of the roads to place cars loaded with 
coal and ore just as they place cars loaded with 
other commodities, without charge. 

The Carnegie company claimed that the rail- 
roads perform this service free of charge for the 
Brier Hill Steel Co. under conditions not more 
burdensome than at the Ohio Works of the Carnegie 
company, where a charge is levied for such service. 
The carriers, on the other hand, set forth that condi- 
tions at the Ohio Works were such that extra work 
was involved in comparison with the same service per- 
formed for the Brier Hill company. 

Traffic officers of the more important producers in 
the Valleys heard the testimony, though none of the 
independents joined in the complaint. The roads made 
parties to the action, filed at Washington, are the Erie, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, New York Central, Lake Erie 
& Eastern, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio. Under 
existing arrangements, switching is done at the Car- 
negie plants in Youngstown largely by the New York 
Central engines, the individual roads subsequently pay- 
ing their share of the expense and collecting from the 
consignee the spotting charge in addition to the road 
haul charges. 


Opinions on Building Prospects 

The Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, has sum- 
marized the replies sent out by it to 200 nationally 
known architects, engineers and builders, asking their 
opinion as to whether now is the time to build, and 
what are the causes of depression in the construction 
industry. Among important causes of delayed build- 
ing industry are listed: Labor disputes, material 
prices, labor costs, credits, unstabilized conditions, 
lack of confidence and freight rates. Of those reply- 
ing, 73 look for a gradual return of building activity, 
26 predict an increase of building next year, 25 fore- 
vast larger building activity in the fall of 1921, and 
the remainder designate earlier periods for the im- 
provement. 


Indianapolis manufacturers will hold a made-in- 
Indianapolis exposition the week beginning Oct. 10. 
Charles F. Wallin will have charge. It will be sup- 
ported by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
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TRAINED ECONOMISTS 





Their Need in Foreign Field Emphasized by 
President James A. Farrell 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Addressing the first grad- 
uating class of the Georgetown University Foreign 
Service School recently, President James A. Farrell of 
the United States Steel Corporation, declared that there 
can be no question about the economic rebirth of the 
civilized world, for it is already in progress even in 
places where industrial distress seems almost acute and 
social disorganization most profound. 

“We may not be able to tell the precise extent nor 
the direction of the forces that are about to change 
the face of the world, but we may face the future with 
confidence by the exercise of our intelligent forethought 
and by being ready to adjust ourselves to the new 
course of economic development.” 

Mr. Farrell continued: 

“We must devote the same sustained and intelligent 
effort to international commerce as that which has 
produced such wonderful results in our domestic trade. 
The development of our industrial productive capacity 
during the war, coupled with the changes in our na- 
tional financial status, might, if unintelligently han- 
dled, be the forerunner of distress. It is here that 
trained leadership will best be felt. 

“The interests of the United States abroad have 
already been more important than was realized by our 
people at home, but in recent years the realization of 
this has become more general and the importance of 
establishing a personnel of trained economists and ob- 
servers has been brought home not only to those who 
engaged in trade and to those in the consular and 
diplomatic service. but to the great mass of the Ameri- 
ican people as well. 

“The admirable work of the Georgetown foreign 
service students in Venezuela has received interna- 
tional recognition, and is a fine beginning that may well 
serve as a model for emulation.” 


New Japanese Process for Extracting Aluminum 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—Investigations carried out 
by the experiment station of the Japanese Government, 
according to a report received by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, have developed an important 
discovery consisting of a new method of extracting 
aluminum from a certain mineral. It is stated that 
the process has a bearing on the development of Jap- 
anese industry and the formulation of an established 
air policy for the Government. A great refinery plant 
driven by electric power, it is reported, will be estab- 
lished in Yoyogi. A project is under contemplation to 
organize a semi-governmental company for the man- 
ufacture of aluminum by the new process. 


German Trade in Norway 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—That Germany is making 
further strides in invading and controlling markets of 
the world is indicated by a report from Consul General 
Snyder, Christiania, who quotes an American maker of 
nuts and bolts in investigating the Norwegian market, 
stating that almost complete control has been secured 
in recent weeks by German houses. It is said that 
German firms are now quoting lower prices and filling 
orders in less time than Norwegian factories. 


Yard Labor Rate Reduced 


Effective July 1 the hourly rate for yard labor, at 
the plants of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown 
and Zanesville, Ohio, will be 30c. The rate previously 
in effect was 38c. The base rate in effect in 1916 was 
20c. an hour, and it is the purpose of the company to 
readjust all rates of men paid by the hour to 50 per 
cent. above the corresponding rate based on the 1916 
base labor scale. No extra time is allowed for over- 
time. Salaried workers will be given a 10 per cent 
reduction at the same time. 
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Census of Blast Furnaces 


WASHINGTON, June 25.—Preliminary census figures 
for 1919, based upon the returns from 195 blast furnace 
establishments, show products valued at $794,466,600. 
In addition, pig iron to the value of $6,595,800 was 
produced by 5 establishments included under other 
classified industries, making a total of 200 establish- 
ments, and $801,062,300 in products. At the census of 
1914 there were 160 blast furnace establishments, with 
products valued at $317,654,000. The increase was 151 
per cent. The 1914 figures include blast furnace ferro- 
alloys, spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, etc. (329,580 
tons), which are not included in the pig iron figures 
for 1919, hence the actual growth is somewhat greater 
than above indicated. The producers consumed in their 
steel furnaces, etc., 71 per cent of the production in 
1919 and 66.6 per cent in 1914. 

Tonnage figures (not quoted here) differ from those 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, published on 
page 987, THE IRON AGE, April 1, 1920. Consumption 
of iron ore in 1919 was reported by the Census Bureau 
at 56,333,358 tons, costing $310,981,100, and in 1914, 
43,326,817 tons, costing $150,855,700. Less than 1 per 
cent of the tonnage was foreign ore in 1919, as com- 
pared with 4.1 per cent in 1914. These results show 
4133 lb. of ore per ton of pig iron in 1919, and 4180 
lb. in 1914. Coke and coal] to the amount of 34,654,421 
net tons were reported consumed in 1919, being 2293 
lb. per ton of product. In 1914, the 26,982,293 tons 
consumed represented 2347 lb. per ton of product. 


Cylinder Reboring Tool 


The International Purchasing & Engineering Co., 49 
Garfield Building, Detroit, is marketing the Van 
Dresser cylinder reboring tool shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The tool is operated either by hand through the 
feed mechanism provided or by power, in which case 
the feed mechanism is disconnected and the feed shaft 
attached to the spin- 
dle of a drilling ma- 
chine. A feature is 
the rack teeth pro- 
vided for the feed 
shaft, instead of the 
screw incorporated 
in the usual design. 
After reaming to the 
desired depth the 
feed mechanism may 
be released and the 
feed bar lifted or 
dropped out. This 
arrangement, it is 
pointed out, elimi- 
nates the labor of 
turning the shaft in 
removing or back- 
ing up the reboring 
tool. A _ floating 
driving socket is 
provided when the 
tool is used in con- 
nection with a drill- 
ing machine, a pro- 
vision intended to 
eliminate inaccuracy 
due to misalignment 
of the reboring tool. 

The reamer 
blades are of high 
speed steel and the 

After Reaming, the Feed Mechan- Teamer head has a 
ism Can Be Released and the Feed taper shank which is 
Bar Lifted or Dropped Out drawn into the feed 
shaft by a screw. 
The reamer head does not have to be removed from 
the feed shaft in order to adjust the reamer blades. 
The reboring tool may be quickly removed without dis- 
turbing the base, a feature which permits the operator 
to try the fit of the piston before boring all the way 
through. 
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Truck for Handling Coiled Wire 

A special type of industrial storage battery truck 
has recently been placed in use by one of the large 
wire mills for handling coiled wire. This truck, which 
is designated as the Baker ram truck, is being built 
by the Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland, and was origi- 
nally designed for use in the rubber industry for han- 
dling heavy iron cores and tire molds. As some of the 
latter weigh several hundred pounds their handling 
is difficult without proper equipment. With the truck 
shown in the accompanying illustration the molds are 
picked up from the floor with the carrier and readily 
transported from one part of a plant to another and 
placed in racks or on pegs. 

The mechanism of the truck includes a carriage 
mounted on rollers running vertically between channel 
guides and lifted by an electrical cable hoist. The 





The Hoisting Motor Is Controlled by a Reversing Switch 
on the Dash 


carrier is a steel tube 4% in. in diameter, 36 in. long 
and has a lip on the end to prevent its load from slip- 
ping off. It has an upward and downward movement 
of 28 in., or sufficient to lift the load clear from the 
floor, but can be supplied with a greater lift. The hoist- 
ing motor is controlled by a small reversing switch 
mounted on the dash, and its operation in both direc 
tions is limited by suitable switches. The truck has a 
capacity of 2500 lbs., spaced evenly on the carrier. It 
is stated that the truck is applicable for handling car 
wheels, machine parts and for other handling service 
throughout a plant. 


“Pittsburgh Plus” Denounced 


Denouncing the “Pittsburgh plus” system as a “de- 
ceptive price adjustment,” and as serving to “restrain 
the development of the manufacturing of steel prod- 
ucts in the West,” the lower house of the Missouri 
Legislature at Jefferson City unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling on the Federal Trade Commission to 
direct that the practice shall cease. The resolutions 
follow: 

“Whereas, the producers of rolled steel products, 
which are the foundation of our industrial life, have 
established and do maintain a deceptive price adjust- 
ment known as the ‘Pittsburgh plus’ system, which 
compels the producers of finished steel products to 
pay excessive prices on their raw product; and, 
whereas, the said price adjustment includes a fictitious 
freight cost which, in fact, is not incurred for actual 
transportation; and, whereas, the said ‘Pittsburgh 
plus’ system has served to restrain the development 
of the manufacturing of steel products in the West, 
and has served to retard the growth of competition 
in this important industry, which works an unjust 
hardship on the manufacturers of this State, and also 
on the agricultural interest, which are among the 
largest consumers of iron and steel products; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the facts and con- 
ditions in relationship to said ‘Pittsburgh plus’ prac- 
tice are such as to warrant an order from the Federal 
Trade Commission directing that the said practice 
shall cease; and, be it further resolved, that the attor- 
ney general of the State of Missouri be and he is 
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hereby requested and directed “ene in the pro- 
ceedings now pending befo ' Trade Com- 
mission, and such further ,. . 1s may here- 
after follow with respect to such traa. practice, and 
to represent and protect the interest of the people of 
the State of Missouri; and be it further resolved, that 
a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission.” 


New England Iron and Hardware Association 


Fred L. Avery, Avery & Saul, South Boston, sheet 
iron, was re-elected president New England Iron & 
Hardware Association at the annual meeting held at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, Tuesday evening, June 21; 
Myron B. Damon, Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., vice-president; Charles H. Breck, Joseph Breck 
& Sons Corporation, Boston, treasurer; and George J. 
Mulhall, clerk and assistant treasurer. 

The following ccnstituting the board 
of directors, were elected: Charles A. 
Adams, J. B. Varick Co., Manchester, 
N. H.; Fred L. Avery, Avery & Saul, 
South Boston; R. M. Boutwell, Standard 
Horse Shoe Co., South Wareham, Mass.; 
Charles F. Bragg, N. H. Bragg & Sons, 
Bangor, Me.; E. R. Brayton, Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Myron B. Damon, Fitchburg Hardware 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Charles’ A. 
Haines, Dodge Haley Cy., Boston; 
George M. Gray, Peter Gray & Sons, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Charles W. Hender- 
son, Arthur C. Harvey Co., Boston; A. 
B. Marble, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Boston; Clarence C. Dodge, George F. 
Blake Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Various committee reports were sub- 
nitted, that of the general hardware 
comn.ittee having an optimistic tone. During the year 
ended May 31, last, the association made a net gain of 
two in membership, which now stands at 93. Some 30 
stockholders and associate members attended the meet- 
ing. 


Mounted 


Chuck for Broken Drill Shanks 


A chuck for holding twist drills which have been 
broken at the shank is being placed on the market by 
the Wayne Tool 
Mfg. Co., Wayn- 
esboro, Pa. 

The chuck is 
composed of but 
six paxyts, Viz; 
shank, casing, 
two pawls, two 
screws and a cas- 
ing plate. The 
drill to be used 
is ground to a 60 
deg. point at the 
broken end to al- 
low it to automa- 
tically center it- 
self on a 60 deg. 
recess in the 
shank. Then by 
turning the cas- 
ing the drill is 
locked in place by 
two pawls grip- 
ping the drill 
about the 
grooves. No wrench is required to tighten or release 
thé chuck. 





Turning the Casing Locks the Drill 
in Place 





The Sharon Pressed Steel Co., Sharon, Pa., of 
which H. W. Torney of New York is president, is now 
in position to manufacture and deliver automobile and 
truck frames up to 1500 per day, officials announce. 
A 4000-ton Mesta press was recently added to the 
equipment. The general manager in charge of pro- 
duction is Arthur W. Swan, formerly of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 
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Improved Railroad Outlook 


The stirring address made by President James 
A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., of which a report appears elsewhere in this 
issue, was an able and courageous discussion of a 
most important topic. Certainly it cannot be in- 
cluded as a part of that agitation to which Presi- 
dent Alba B. Johnson of the Railway Business As- 
sociation objected at Washington, because it is not 
an endeavor to pass upon or influence the decision 
of any question pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is rather an appeal to 
the public, to officials and to all having responsi- 
bilities connected with the solution of railroad 
problems to deal justly and to bring about as 
quickly as possible improved conditions in the 
business world. 

Some of Mr. Campbell’s suggestions, such as 
that proposing the abolition of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, are not likely to be carried 
out, at least until the board is given a trial for a 
considerable time, for that body is doing its part 
in bringing about the readjustment of wages. Its 
latest announcement that its wage reduction or- 
der, effective July 1, has been extended to virtual- 
ty every large railroad in the country, covering 
nearly all classes of employees and meaning a sav- 
ing of $400,000,000 per year in the pay rolls of the 
carriers, will meet with general approval. 

And this is not the only favorable news in re- 
gard to the railroad situation, for the action of 
President Harding in taking an active part in 
bringing about an early adjustment of claims of 
the railroads against the Government is a most 
important step in the right direction. As Mr. 
Johnson pointed out in his interview after seeing 
the President, industrial unemployment is made 
worse and more protracted by the inability of 
the railroads to pay the bills of the railroad sup- 
ply manufacturers and if, as proposed, substan- 
tial payments aggregating probably $200,000,000 
can soon be made by the Government, it will re- 
lieve the situation appreciably. The plan of per- 
mitting the railroads to issue bonds to meet a 
part of their obligations to the Government for 
capital expenditures would also be an important 
means of relief. 
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Patience will still be needed, as the many com- 
plications growing out of the war and Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads will require time 
for adjustment; but the signs of a disposition to 
cut red tape so that the period of distress in in- 
dustry may be shortened are more encouraging to 
business than anything that has come out of 
Washington in many days. 


The New Iron and Steel Tariff 


The tariff bill now shaping up at Washington 
has had less attention from manufacturers, it is 
safe to say, than any of its predecessors. So far 
as iron and steel is concerned there has been noth- 
ing that faintly suggests the strenuous efforts of 
manufacturers in the old days to get congressmen 
to recognize the necessity for making the meta! 
schedules adequately protective. Producers of 
iron and steel were notified some time ago of the 
fact that the new metal schedule was in course 
of preparation, and that if they had any informa- 
tion to lay before the Ways and Means Committee 
it would have due consideration. Some few have 
responded, but generally it seems to have been 
taken for granted that any changes made by the 
majority party would be in the direction of more 
rather than less protection. 

In the old days the iron and steel trades took 
an active interest in the metal schedule and im- 
pressed upon the Ways and Means Committee 
their views concerning every paragraph having 
to do with iron and steel products. The Morrill 
tariff and later the McKinley tariff represented 
in the main the consensus of the industry—em- 
ployers and employees (the latter as represented 
by the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, headed by John Jarrett) as to the amount 
of protection required to restrict the admission of 
foreign pig iron or foreign finished or semi- 
finished steel to the United States. Apart from 
the Wilson bill of 1893, which in its final evolu- 
tion became the Brice-Gorman act, and the Under- 
wood-Simmons act of 1913, the tariffs of the past 
50 years have been built on the principle of pro- 
tection. The two exceptions noted, while osten- 
sibly “revenue only” measures, may properly be 
classed in respect to many of their schedules as 
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tariffs for revenue, with incidental protection. 

The Underwood bill was drawn with scant 
regard to any protection for iron and steel. Pig 
iron and billets and a number of finished products, 
including wire nails, barbed wire, galvanized 
wire fencing, wire used for baling, cotton ties 
and steel rails, were put on the free list. The 
theory was that the farmer would be benefited by 
free wire products and cotton ties, and it was 
contended in the debates that rails, being a “mo- 
nopoly” product, should carry no duty. There 
were evidences in 1913 and in 1914 that some for- 
eign steel products were likely to get a foothold 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and at Gulf 
ports, under the low rates of the Underwood- 
Simmons act. But the war came on, the whole 
steel movement was in the direction of Europe, 
and the tariff was forgotten. 

The war experience of the American steel in- 


. dustry, in several of its phases, has raised issues 


on which the framers of the new metal schedule 
have already encountered some sharp differences 
of interest and view. For example, a duty of 
$22.40 per gross ton, or one cent per pound, on 
ferromanganese, which some of its domestic pro- 
ducers ask for, represents an abrupt step from 
the free-list provision of the present tariff, or 
from the $2.50 and $4 duty of the two preceding 
acts. The magnesite industry and the importers 
of magnesite make sharply contradictory repre- 
sentations; and some of the ferroalloys that came 
into new prominence in war-time through the 
development of domestic ore supplies have brought 
out opposing views which the Ways and Means 
Committee have not found it easy to reconcile. 

That the metal schedule of the tariff bill now 
about to be reported to the House will provide, 
for the most part, specific duties on iron and 
steel, in contrast with the ad valorem provisions 
(generally around 15 per cent) of the Underwood 
act has been the general expectation. That, in 
view of the tendency to under-valuation, is a nat- 
ural move of a majority favorable to protection. 
However, the old-time issue of under-valuation 
cuts a small figure in the present juncture, in com- 
parison with the possibilities growing out of the 
low exchange standing of all our European com- 
petitors in iron and steel, particularly Germany. 
Thus the administrative features of the new tariff 
will be- quite as important as the schedules 
themselves. 


During the war considerable was heard of the 
use of calcium carbide as a deoxidizer in place 
of ferromanganese in steel making. The Germans 
were said to have discovered this and to be using 
it on a large scale. It was claimed that the steel 
bath breaks up the carbide, liberating free calcium 
which in turn displaces the iron of the ferrous 
oxide, forming lime which passes into the slag. 
It was said also that the calcium of the carbide 
would combine, like manganese, with the sulphur 
and assist in its removal. According to the London 
Ironmonger, comparative trials on a practical 
scale, using the carbide and ferromanganese, have 
shown the consumption of manganese to be the 
same in either case, with the calcium carbide prac- 
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tically inoperative, the reason being that the low ~ 
specific gravity of the latter causes it to rise to 
the surface before performing any function. The 
ultimate use of carbide successfully is, however, 
expected under certain definite physical and chem- 
ical conditions. These experiments are pointed 
to as showing that the “discoveries” of the Ger- 
mans are unfounded. In any event the present 
abundance of ferromanganese precludes any de- 
sire to use anything else, stocks in this country 
and abroad being very heavy and high-grade ore 
also plentiful. 


Better Cast-Iron Car Wheels 


The vital réle played by the chilled cast-iron 
wheel in the country’s commerce and the need for 
chemical specifications to insure better wheels 
were emphasized anew at the annual meeting of 
testing engineers at Asbury Park last week. In 
six years losses on railroads from accidents have 
increased over 200 per cent, or from $33,000,000 in 
1913 to $106,000,000 in 1919, due in large measure 
to poor cast-iron wheels. A large number of these 
wheels have proved to be of faulty composition 
and the situation is so serious that concerted 
action for the adoption of chemical and other spe- 
cifications is necessary. This matter was brought 
to a focus at the annual convention and was easily 
the most vital subject of the steel and iron 
sessions. 

There is some surprise that the adoption of 
chemical specifications for cast-iron wheels by 
the American Society for Testing Materials is not 
already an accomplished fact, but it appears to 
be one of those matters on which producers in 
particular and consumers in general have been 
unable to agree. The regulation of the sulphur 
and phosphorus contents is a vital point in such 
a specification; but the problem of composition, 
which is easy for some Eastern foundries and 
less easy for some Southern and far Western 
makers, has been a stumbling block. Whether a 
maximum of 0.30 to 0.32 per cent phosphorus in- 
sures a safer wheel or whether as high as 0.40 
per cent phosphorus can be tolerated in the inter- 
est of Southern foundries is a matter of impor- 
tance. It was the opinion of experts at last week’s 
meeting that 0.32 per cent phosphorus as a maxi- 
mum is the most desirable. 

The sulphur question is also difficult. That 
a maximum of 0.18 per cent sulphur is best and 
that a manganese content three times the sulphur 
is necessary were generally conceded. Too high 
a combined carbon is known to be very detri- 
mental; yet there were cited cases of many wheels 
in-service or failed whose combined carbon con- 
tent far exceeded safe limitations. That cases 
of failed wheels are seriously numerous, in which 
the content of phosphorus and sulphur was beyond 
reasonable limits of safety, is brought out by 
H. J. Force in his paper printed elsewhere. 

The suggestion of a stipulated percentage of 
nickel and chromium in cast-iron wheels, as 
offered by Mr. Force, is of more than passing 
interest. There are certain to be important de- 
velopments in the near future in alloyed cast iron 
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and it is not improbable that nickel-chrome 
chilled cast-iron wheels will become an important 
factor in railroad engineering. 

There is also the suggestion that the phos- 
phorus and sulphur question, as well as some 
cupola troubles, may be solved by the use of the 
basic electric furnace in conjunction with the 
cupola. Doctor Moldenke’s opinion that this 
would directly and immediately solve most of the 
problems involved was strongly emphasized. As 
in steel rails so also in chilled wheels the time 
may come when the expense of making a better 
product will not militate against the general adop- 
tion of a new process, 

The testing society has taken a commendable 
step in the tentative chemical and other specifica- 
tions for cast-iron wheels and in the interests of 
the public it is hoped that makers and buyers can 
agree on something efficient. The co-operation of 
the association of the largest makers of wheels in 
this country and Canada, as demonstrated at the 
meeting last week, is a promising sign. 


Finished Steel in 1920 


The detailed statistics of finished steel produc- 
tion in 1920, just presented by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, furnish interesting informa- 
tion on the character of the year’s industrial 
activities. The general totals, of ingots and rolled 
material, were discussed in THE IRON AGE last 
week. 

There were some curious vagaries in produc- 
tion in the four particularly large years for out- 
+ put, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1920, the variations in 
these years, one from another, being only a few 
per cent. In steel ingots 1920 stood fourth. In 
rolled iron and steel the year stood third, being 
exceeded by 1916 and 1917. In rolled steel alone, 
however, 1920 was second, being exceeded only by 
1917. The production of shell steel during the 
war was responsible for these divergences, caus- 
ing the ingot production to run farther than nor- 
mal above the rolled steel production, shell steel 
ingots having been heavily cropped. Rolled iron 
complicated the matter, by being half a million 
tons, or about 27 per cent, less in 1920 than in 
1916 or 1917, so that the total of rolled iron and 
steel did not show up as well in 1920 as the total 
of rolled steel. 

in 1920 production was: Rolled iron, 1,577,566 
gross tons; rolled steel, 30,970,297 tons; total 
rolled, 32,347,863 tons. The proportions were 4.3 
per cent iron, 95.7 per cent steel. 

It is convenient to consider rolled iron and 
steel together. The 1920 production, while a trifle 
short of output in two of the war years, was 31 
per cent above the production in the two heaviest 
pre-war years, 1912 and 1913, which held closely 
together, and 65 per cent above the production in 
1906, which was a year of full activity, all the 
capacity existing at the time being strenuously 
employed. The 1920 production of rails, however, 
2,604,116 tons, was only 65 per cent of the 1906 
production, which stands as the high record, and 
it was 76 per cent of the production in 1912 and 
1913. There was approximately enough relaying 
of rails in 1920 to equal one year of wear on exist- 
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ing rails, but there was practically no laying of 
additional track. 

Structural shapes, on the other hand, with 
3,306,748 tons, made a new high record, naturally 
passing the output in the war years, but exceeding 
the output in 1912-13 by 13 per cent, when the 
output of all rolled material increased 31 per cent. 
Noting the very small production of steel cars in 
1920 as compared with the pre-war years, it may 
be assumed that the consumption of structural 
shapes in general construction work made a very 
fair gain last year over any pre-war rate. That 
is not in accordance with much that has been said 
and written about construction work in 1920. 

The production of wire rods in 1920 was 23 
per cent above the 1912-13 average, showing not 
a bad gain. The production of nails alone showed 
a 17 per cent gain. 

There were no statistics of pipe production in 
1912 or previous years. The production of all 
welded tubular goods in 1920, 3,002,725 tons, 
showed a gain of 35 per cent over 1913. In oil 
country goods alone, the gain was just 50 per cent, 
from 841,089 tons in 1913 to 1,261,778 tons in 1920. 
The heavy demand for oil country goods in 1920, 
and even in 1919, was much commented on at the 
time. 

Sometimes an impression dies hard, and the old 
relation, of rails standing very high in the list 
of iron and steel industry products, has had un- 
deserved longevity, for it seems to be thought in 
some quarters that rails have been displaced only 
temporarily. It will be noted that structural 
shapes, rods and pipe are all far ahead of rails. 
That is not all, however. Sheared plates 14-inch 
and heavier amounted to 2,904,627 tons in 1920, 
or well in excess of the 2,604,116 tons of rails. 
In addition there was 600,737 tons of sheared 
plates, under 44-inch, also 1,249,769 tons of uni- 
versal plates, making 4,755,133 tons of all classes 
of plates, this comparing with 3,002,770 tons in 
1913, showing a 58 per cent gain. Even sheets 
exceeded rails, with 2,886,401 tons, and this does 
not include the 1,696,146 tons rolled on “tin” 
mills, chiefly for making tin plate. 


One of the surprises from an analysis of re- 
cent export statistics is the large purchases by 
China of American steel, machinery and locomo- 
tives. For the 10 months ended with April exports 
of locomotives to China were six times what they 
were two years ago, or 74 against 12, while pur- 
chases by China of steel rails for the same period 
were 33,643 gross tons against only 7717 tons and 
4831 tons in the same periods in 1920 and 1919 
respectively. Nearly twice as much metal-working 
machinery went to China in the 10 months ended 
with April as in the corresponding months in 1919 
or 1920, while, in the case of sewing machines and 
typewriting machines, the expansion has been 
about five-fold and two-fold respectivély. In all 
classified grades of finished steel China bought 
nearly twice as much in the 10-month period to 
May, this year, as in the like period last year or 
the year before. The marked increases were in 
wire nails, structural steel, steel rails, galvanized 
sheets and cast pipes and fittings. Recent pur- 
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chases from this country have been far ahead of 
any pre-war record and are suggestive of the needs 


and future buying power of the largest republic 
in the world. 
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Utilize Our Manganiferous Iron Ores 


To the Editor: In the article by F. Linwood Garri- 
son entitled “What Tariff Rates on Our Minerals?” 
in THE IRON AGE of June 23, the shortage of domestic 
high grade manganese ores and the need of a practice 
to consume our manganiferous iron ores are clearly 
shown. 

During the war the cutting off of the great Russian 
manganese ore supply and the difficulty of importing 
manganese ore from India and Brazil, because of lack 
of shipping, the production of domestic ores and 
changes in steel-making practice to permit less ferro- 
manganese to be used were serious considerations of the 
Government. An effort was made to substitute spiegel- 
eisen for ferromanganese, as the lower grade domestic 
ores could be used for the former. Although very high 
prices were paid for manganese per unit, no important 
deposits of high grade ore were developed. 

There are practically all over the country deposits 
available of manganiferous iron ore, with manganese 
too high for foundry and ordinary basic iron; for this 
reason these ores are cheaper than iron ore. The ag- 
gregate tonnage of manganese in these ores is large. 

If high manganese pig iron, made by the. addition 
of manganiferous iron ore, were used in the open-hearth 
steel furnace charge a high initial manganese would be 
had in the bath to cleanse it of oxides and more or less 
of the sulphur, and a residual manganese of 0.3 per 
cent would be left in the steel. This would require less 
ferro-manganese to be added to the steel and conse- 
quently less high grade manganese ore would be needed. 

Manganese is put into spiegeleisen by the use of 
extra coke to obtain the necessary temperature in the 
blast furnace. This manganese is diluted by the subse- 
quent addition of iron, to 6 or 8 per cent from 20 to 30 
per cent. Pig iron of 6 to 8 per cent manganese could 
be made at not much greater cost than ordinary pig 
iron as the consumption of coke would not be very much 
greater and manganiferous iron ores, not suitable for 
making foundry and standard basic pig iron, are in 
some sections cheaper than iron ores. 


WALTER GRAHAM. 
New York, June 27, 1921. 


Wages and Cost of Living 


To the Editor: James O’Connell, president of the 
metal trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor, offers a few remarks which remind one of 
the column in a certain New York daily which bears 
the caption “The Day’s Best Laugh.” For example, 
Mr. O’Connell in his annual address declared that it 
was unscientific and impossible to base wage reduc- 
tions accurately on the cost of living. What wonder- 
fully good sportsmen these labor leaders are—always 
ready to change the rules of the game whenever those 
rules happen not to operate in their favor. 

Our memory may be failing us, but it seems not so 
very long ago that we were confronted with a mass 
of statistics on the cost of living and told that wages 
must be advanced because of the advance in living cost. 
In almost no instance was a request for more money 
based on the argument that the work being done was 
worth more. And now we are frankly told that it 
was all a mistake, for it is cold logic that if it is 
unscientific and impossible to base a reduction of 
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wages on the cost of living, by the same token wages 
should never have been advanced on that basis. 

By such deep thinkers are the rank and file of the 
unions led. Mr. O’Connell made some other remarks 
which cannot be classed as amusing. He stated that 
labor had not gouged the Government nor in any way 
profiteered. What, pray, was given in exchange for 
the one hour extra pay per week for punching the 
clock? What was given in exchange for the overtime 
paid a member of a building trades union for a Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday, not one minute of which 
was spent on the job? What was given—but what’s 
the use? H. D. MuRPHY. 


Medford Hillside, Mass., June 23, 1921 


Wage in New York State 


Figures from the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission show that wages in factories in the group la- 
beled “Metals, Machinery and Conveyances” were 
$28.33 per week, on the average, during April, com- 
pared with $30.48 in April, 1920, and $12.74 in April, 
1915. The average factory wage in the State was 
$26.20 per week in April, compared with $27.80 last 
year and $12.54 in 1915. 

Wages are shown to have been 106 per cent higher 
in April, 1921, than in June, 1914, having fallen 22 
“points” from the maximum of 128 per cent excess last 
October. During that same period the retail price of 
food has fallen from 100 per cent excess over June, 
1914, to 54 per cent. Food which cost in April the earn- 
ings of 8 hr. of labor would have cost 9 hr. 23 min. 
last October, 10 hr. 34 min. last July and 10 hr. 42 
min. in June, 1914. 


Belgian Billets Offered 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, June 28.—A_ district steel 
manufacturer states that billets manufactured in Bel- 
gium are now being offered, duty paid, at Baltimore 
for $31.50 a metric ton of 2204 lb., as compared with a 
minimum price of $35 per gross ton of 2240 lb., Youngs- 
town mill. Inasmuch as the freight charge from Balti- 
more to Youngstown is about $6 per ton, it would cost 
about $37.50 a metric ton or $38 a gross ton to lay the 
billets down in the Valley. This compares with the 
stabilized quotation of $39, which it is generally recog- 
nized is being shaded. 

Interior manufacturers can therefore produce and 
ship such material at a lower price than that quoted by 
the Belgian competitor, though seaboard consumers are 
able to purchase such product more cheaply than from 
domestic makers situated as far inland as the Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown districts. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 

With this number is brought to a close volume 
107 of THE IRON AGE. Reading pages for the 26 
issues of the first half of 1921 totaled 1806, or 
within 14 of being an average of 70 per week. 
The last seven issues, including this one, aver- 
aged 74 pages. Replete with news, reports, and 
technical and economic contributions—all caleu- 
lated to advance the industry—they served di- 
rectly and indirectly to hasten the return to more 
nearly normal business activity. 

There has been a balancing in these issues of 
the interest of iron and steel making, founding, 
stamping, forging, metal cutting and other 
phases of metal working, covering design and 
equipment of plants, processing, management, 
buying and selling and related factors involved 
in the operation of the country’s metalworking 
industry. Space might well be taken for enumer- 
ating some of the important articles. The hope 
is they have not been overlooked. 
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Detailed Statistics of Rolled Iron 
and Steel Produced in the 
United States in 1920 


In THE IRON AGE of June 23 were given the 
official statistics of steel ingot production in the 
United States in 1920, together with a summary of 
the output of finished iron and steel. Additional 
tables showing that in some lines new records were 
made last year are given below. Of the total output 
of rolled products last year 42.41 per cent was con- 
tributed by Pennsylvania, against 45.72 per cent in 
1919: 


PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON AND 
STEEL, BY STATES, GROSS TONS, 1916-1920. 


States 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 





217,589, 218,962, 181,113 


— bh ______ 


203,033) 225,479 





} 
Maine, Mass | 





Rhode Island, Conn | 75,111 81,255, 81,317 79,523 105,051 
New York. 1,322,988 1,492,769 1,640,182 974,928) 1,562,058 
New Jersey | 235,739 238,972 217,480 204,180) 218,903 
Pennsylvania. 15,428,563 15,018,87113,836,445 11,477,176) 13,718,265 
Delaware, Virginia 37,337 62,403, 41,584 79, 279 103,438 
Maryland 385,708 368,458 416,213 241,914, 458,577 
West Virginia 777,328 831,594 731,477, 682,017; 957,242 
Kentucky, ror eur, |) 332,797) 322,444, 239,224 184,675) 306,822 
ennessee, Ga., Texas 1 

Alabama 856,445 884,500 755,468 709,697, 896,418 
Ohio 5,846,024 6,141,465 6,171,332 4,975,254) 6,454,004 
Indiana 2,919,004 3,135,689 2,844,429 2,607,547) 3,499,855 
Illinois | 2,686,674 2,713,428 2,470,223 1,679,107, 2,487,085 
Michigan, Wiscon- |\ 471,802, 696,605, 733,038 414,602} 514,768 
Mo. lowa,Okla., Kan 150,603 146,386 115,085 103,803 151,772 
Colorado, Utah,Wash 518,043, 573,660 514,170 355,138) 490,609 
California, Canal Zone 118,634 140,239 166,974 129 671) 197,517 

Total 32, 380, 38933, 067, 700 31, 155, 25, 101, 544, 32, 347 863 


PRODUCTION OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON AND STEEL BY 
LEADING PRODUCTS, GROSS TONS, 1920. 


| 
| 





Products } Iron | Steel | Total 
Rails... | 2,604,116) 2,604,116 
Plates and sheets.. | 34, ny 9,303,569 9,337,680 
Nail and spike plate ‘ at 20,577) 20,577 
Wire rods | 4, zi 3,132,186) 3,136,907 
Structural shapes. is 488) 3,306,260) 3,306,748 
Merchant bars... . 663,032 5,467,208 6,130,240 
Bars for reinforced concrete work 698; 571,747) 572,445 
Skelp, flue, and pipe iron or steel. 252,403! 2,967,886) 3,220,289 
Hoops... . : | 333,440' 333,440 
Bands and cotton-ties 3,345) 385,517 388,862 
Long angle splice bars, tie-plate bars, etc || 53,636, 522,194) 575,830 
Rolled shect piling, not including fabricated| ; 20,716 20,716 
Railroad ties....... | ne | 26,310 26,310 
Rolled forging bloéms, forging billets, etc. 258, 447,076 447,334 
Blooms, billets, sheet bars, etc., for export 136,457, 136,457 


All other finished rolled products 


364,874 1,725,038, 2,089,912 

Total Gross tons.| 1,377,566 30, 970,297 3 32,347 ,863 

In addition to the 20 716 tons of rolled sheet piling above 

reported there were produced by rolling mills and steel works 

in 1920 about 3,941 tons of fabricated sheet piling, as compared 
with 3,773 tons of the same kind of piling in 1919. 


PRODU CTION OF STRU CTUR RALSHAPES, GROSS TONS, 1804-1920 


Years Tons Years Tons Years. | Tons. 

qxumenasensiiemenneamneaentl | | ——————_ 

1894 | 360,305 || 1903.....| 1,095,813 || 1912.....| 2,846,487 
1895........| 517,920 || 1904 | "949/146 || 1913.....| 3,004,972 
1896... ..| 495,571 || 1905.....| 1,660,519 || 1914.... | 2,031,124 
eee | 583,790 || 1906 | 2,118,772 || 1915.....| 2,437,003 
1898... ..| 702,197 || 1907.....| 1,940,352 | 1916.... | 3,029,964 
1899 850,376 || 1908. . | 1,083,181 || 1917..... | 3,110,000 
1900... | $15,161 || 1909 - 2,275,562 || 1918..... 2,849,969 
1901 1,013,150 | 1910 .| 2,266,890 || 1919.....| 2,614,036 
1902 | 1,300,326 1911 i | 912, 367 | 1920... 3,306,748 


| 


PRODUCTION OF HEAVY AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL SHAPES, 
GROSS TONS, 1913-1920. 


Heavy Light 
| shapes. shapes 


1913.| 2,553,806] 451, 166| 3,004,972| 1917.| 2,575,810) 534,190] 3,110,000 
1914 | 1.787.281| 243,843) 2,031,124) 1918 | 2,438,126] 411,843] 2'849,969 
1915 | 2,031,407! 405,596) 2,437,003) 1919 | 2,136,424) 477,612| 2,614,036 
1916. | 2,649,961) 380, ,003| 3,029, 964) 1920.| 2,741,120 565,628 | 3,306,748 


Almost all the heavy structural danen were rolled from ste. 
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Black sheets, made on either sheet or job. mille: 


No. 12 gauge and thicker....... .|_ 959} 366,370} 367,329 
No. 13 gauge and thinner........ weary 


| 26,831/2,492,241/2,519,072 





Total black sheets......... 





AGE June 30, 1921 
PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS BY SIZE AND MODE OF i 
MANUFACTURE, GROSS TONS, 1920. i 

: a - 
Kinds of products. Tron. Steel. Total. i 

: 

Universal plates, inc. flats or bars over 6 in. wide: i 
\ of an inch and over in thickness. . ee 1,123,405)1,127,045 = 
Under 56 ob am tae Gileee «wo. 5... occ vues cor ‘122,724 122’ "724 F 
Total universal plates................ 3,640) 1,246,129) 1,249,769 : 
Sheared plates: atte Tes Vea 
4 of an inch and over in thickness...... . 844/2,903,783/2,904,627 : 
Under 4 of an inch thick...............| 76, 600,661) (600,737 : 
Total sheared eared platen. . 920 3,504,444 3,505,364 i 


. .|27,790|2,858,611!2,886,401 





Black lates rolled on tin mills: 


Black plates for tinning..... . .»+| «+. .{1,467,389) 1,467,389 
Other black plate specialties.............| 1,761| 226,996) 228,757 





Total black plates rolled on a tie mills....| 1 ,761) 1,694,385) 1,696,146 


 Gunt total ft plates and sheets.. 








a 





PRODUCTION OF SHEARED PLATES ACCORDING TO MODE OF 
MANUFACTURE, GROSS TONS, 1920 


Mode of manufacture. Iron. Stee ie Total. 
| a 
| 
| 








Sheared plates, rolled on single stands of rolls: | 
14 of an inch and over in thickness... ... . 


/ . 844/2,621,287 2,622,131 
Under \ of an inch thick. . . 


See |__76| 221,029 '221,705 
Total rolled on single stands...........| 020 2,842,016 2,843,836 





Sheared sofia eile’ and fn. on sep. stands: 
Y4 of an inch and over in thickness. . . 


282,496) 282,496 
Under 4 of an inch thick 


379,032) 379,032 
Total roughed and fin. on sep. stands...| .....| 661,5 661,528 








‘Total heoneil elie”. asta Gie eee as 920)3,504,44413,505,364 








PRODUCTION OF UNIVERSAL PLATES BY WIDTHS, SHOWING 
IRON AND STEEL SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1920. 


Width of universal plates Af Iron | Steel. Total. 








ee a re 3,640) 976,498} 980,138 
30 inches wide, but under 48 inches wide 3 178,186} 178,186 
48 inches wide and ever 91,445) 91,445 


Total... 2.2... 0s ce eens es eeseesses | 3,640)1,246,129|1,249,769 





‘PRODU CTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS BY KINDS, 1919-1920. 


1920— Grose | tons 


Kinds 


- 1919—Gross ¢ tons 
| Tron. | Steel. | Total Iron Steel. | Total. 








Universal plates*. . | 
Sheared plates— 
Rolled on —) 
stands..... 


2,199] many 992,054) 3,640/1,246,129' 1,249,769 


503 2,373,193 2,373,696, 920)2,842,916/2,843,836 


Roughed and fin.|\ 3 q79) 522 ~ a 


on sep. stands... lf If 

Black sheets rolled} | 
on sheet or job. | 
mills... 

Black plates, ‘ine.| } 
black plates for|| 
tinning and black’ 
plate specialties! 
rolled on tin mills) ) 


ES was-% 


| 
525,571, 661,528) 661,528 
| 


34,712) 2,065,128 2,099,840) 27, /858,611/2,886,401 


| 
1,381,509) 1,381,653) 1, 761) 1,694,385) 1,696,146 


So 


144 








| 
| 








| 


| 40,628 |7,332,186,7,372,814) 34,111 '9,303,569)9,337,680 








*Include flats and bars over 6 inches wide. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL GALVANIZED SHEETS AND 
G ALV ANIZED FORMED PRODUCTS, 1913-1920. 











Years Galvanised Galvanized Total. 

sheets. formed products® Pounds. 
ES «i. bic ee eee 1,845,864,365 | 129,189,480 | 1,975,053,845 
1914 ties aceas 1,807,667,129 | 131,603,609 | 1,939,270,738 
RE Oe a eae 1,581,569,206 | 112,192,790 | 1,693,761,996 
cane Ruckee ted 1,346,924,950 | 130,302,195 | 1,477,227,145 
| ee 1,273,978,805 | 114,902,171 | 1,388,880,976 
5 ne Co Gee 1,159,778,807 | 121,110,267 | 1,280,889,074 
RRL 1,500,575,548 | 140,494,884 | 1,641,070,432 
WUD cs. savecsax eee | 1,871,360,951 | 143,894,730 | 2,015,255,681 





*Articles cles formed or stamped from iron or steel black plates or black sheets and gal- 
vanized after the completion of the forming or stamping process. 
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PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS, SHOWING IRON AND 
STEEL MERCHANT BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1905-1920. 

















F ,026,632 2,930,977 3,957,609 
563,171)1,960,460 2,523,631 


Le) 
1905. .|1,322,439'2,271,162/3,593,601//1913. . 
1906. . 1,481,348 2,510,852 992,200, 1914. . 


3 

3 
1907. .|1,440,356)2,530,632 3,970,988 |1915. | 657,107 3,474,135)4,131,242 
1908. .| 685,233)1,301,405 1,986,638 1916. . | 993,948 5,236,354 6,230,302 
1909. .| 952 2302, 311,301 )3,263,531/ 1917. .| 983,926.5,226,031 6,209,957 
1910. .|1,074,163)2,711,568)3,785,731)/1918..| 846,898 5,395,851/6,242,749 
1911.. '835, 625, 2,211,737/3, 047, 362 |1919 446,549 3,945,075 4,391 624 
1912..| 944 ,790)2, 752 1324/3, 697,114)|1920..| 663,032 5,467,208 {6,130,240 


PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BARS, SHOWING IRON AND 
STEEL CONCRETE BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1909-1920. 




















Yan| i Iron . Steel. Ls Total Yeas, | Iron Steel. a Total. 

1909..| ..... | 159,352] 159,352|| 1915..| ..... | 353,408) 353,408 
1910..| 4,645 | 236,464) 241, 109) 1916, .| 2,683 | 458,717} 461,400 
1911..| 2,388 256,353, 258,741) 1917..| 1,497 | 469,687| 471,184 
1912..| 2'500 | 271,832} 274,332) 1918..| ‘468 | 344,152) 344,620 
1913..| 113 | 319,557) 319,670) 1919. | 2,205 | 416,726 419/021 
hl creak 288,471} 288,471)| 1920..| ‘698 | 571,747) 572,445 





PRODUCTION OF BLACK PLATES FOR TINNING, SHOWING 


IRON AND D STEEL SEPARAT ELY, G snOss Tom 1904-1920. 














| ' 

Years. | Iron. Steel. lt Total. || Years. | Iron. | Steel | Total 

| } eae we a. 
1904. .| 2,981 | 469,588| 472,569 || 1913..| 2,779! 824,487 | 827,266 
1905. .| 3,152 | 504,435] 507,587|| 1914. .| 2,272] 935,909 | 938,181 
1906. .| 5,666 | 570,413 | 576,079 || 1915. .| 2,038|°1,091,307 | 1,093,345 
1907. .| 3,161 | 500,911| 504,072 || 1916. .| 1,878| 1,281,924 | 1,283,802 
1908. .| 2,954 | 510,817/ 513,771|| 1917 655} 1,513,117 | 1,513,772 
1909. .| 4,261 | 602'221| 606,482|| 1918 | 11502'690 | 1/502'690 
1910. .| 2,893 | 709,244) 712,137 || 1919 144| 1,165,292 | 1,165,436 
1911. .| 3,515 | 792,083 | 795,598), 1920..| ..... | 1,467,389 | 1,467,389 
1912 .| 5,378 | 976,819 982,197 | ao 


PRODUCTION OF TINFLATES AND TERNE PLATES, 1891-1920. 





| 








Years. | Tinplates Terne plates Total pounds. 

1891 (second 6 penthe. Saari 368,400 1,868,343 2,236,743 
1892 ore year).. an 13,921,296; 28,197,896 42,119,192 
DG Aaidraad “ad viad eden as 64,536,209} 59,070,498 123,606,707 
RSE ae | 102,223,407; 64,120,002 166,343,409 
1805.........cccceeeese+--}| 165,927,907) 88,683,488 | 254,611,395 
EEGs pk meh are.n sab eid | 270,151,785 89,058,013 | 359,209,798 
1897 (first 6 months)......../| 203,028,258! 49,545,643 |f 252,573,901 
1897 (second 6 months).....|/ ..... veseeeseee {| 322,205,619 
bene (calendar year).. ie 732,289,600 

eer eT re ie s — 808,360,000 
1900 (cen. year end. May ai) | 707,718,239, 141,285,783 *850,004,495 
1901 (calendar year)... .. Ss a 894,411,840 
rcchs asd <x ; B.S aalen : ; 806,400,000 
1903.. 1,075,200,000 
1904 (cen. year end. Dec.31).| 867,526,985) 158,857,866 | *1,032,940,706 
1905 (calendar yous i is ‘ 1,105,440,000 
BGs na tesa 1,100,373,000, 193,367,000 | 1,293,740,000 
Bis kis oak GN 996,650,000! 156,447,000 1,153,097 ,000 
BE  céoC EV Keema de ; ..| 1,048,896,000| 154,179,000 1,203,075,000 
eh & alk 5 Raed ......| 1,179,858,000; 190,930,000 1,370,788,000 
Eee 1,450,821,000! 168,184,000 | 1,619,005,000 
| ces ..| 1,597,629,000| 158,441,000 | 1,756,070,000 
aes. Gane wasnled thn 1,965,659,000) 191,396,000 | 2,157,055,000 
ee ere ....| 1,708,186,000 136,944,000 | 1,845,130,000 
a eT | 1,939,785,000| 146,195,000 | 2,085,980,000 
i dk niin Ke 6 bead 2,201,825,054| 163,470,646 | 2,365,295,700 
SSR ea eeehe vewen ; .| 2,552,224,275, 214,176,952 | 2,766,401,227 
1917...........ses+eeeee+.| 3,233,314,911) 153,891,653 | 3,387,206,564 
end om dee «naka eee 3,216,247,675, 85,376,569 | 3,301,624,244 
1919..........+-.+s+++-++-| 2,407,156,757| 170,854,730 | 2,578,011,487 
BS. da yt uh Seween heichs 3,079,953,351) 138,224,379 | 3,218,177,730 


*Includes 1 (000, 47 473 pounds in 1900 and 6,555, 855 pounds in 1904 “of * ‘othe: sheet iron 
and sheet steel, tin or terne plated.” 


PRODUCTION OF COKE AND CHARCO AL TINPLAT ES, 1920. 























Total. 
ee 
Pe NTs anew ne ei me 1,505,550, 876 24,989,598 | 1,530,540,274 
Maryland, West Virginia. . "494,141,873, 26,010,896 | 520,152,769 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. . wh 1,018,906, 531| 10,353,777 | 1,029,260,308 
(ERR A? |*3,018, 599,280! 61,354,071 | 3,079, 953,35" 





*Includes a little less than 6,000,000 pounds which were formed or stamped from | blac} 
a2 bya ore which manufactures tinplates and tinned after the completion of the 
stamping process 


PRODUCTION OF FORGED IRON AND STEEL BY 
ROLLING MILLS AND STEEL WORKS. 


Years. 












1911..| 4,034 1916. 





1912..| 9,155 1917. 
1913. .| 27,892 1918. 
1914..| 3,675 1919. 
1915..| 2,814 1920. 
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THE IRON AGE 








PRODUCTION OF SKELP, SHOWING IRON AND STEEL SKELP 
SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1905-1920. 











PRODUCTION OF WROUGHT PIPE AND BOILER TUBES, 
SHOWING IRON AnD STEEL SEPARATELY, 1019-1990. 


Iron. | " Steel. Total. | Iron 





Steel Total. 

3lack standard...| 51,682| 775,400 827,082! 75,066 1,093,702)1,168,768 
jalvanized.......| 14,661, 253,495 268,156, 19,560| '297'759| ‘317,319 
)il country goods | 73,522) 995,392 1,068,914 71,610 1,190,168/1,261.778 
). D. and mise.. ||... 120,670, ‘120,670 135,924) "135/924 
Boiler tubes..... | 22,401 67,618, 90,109, 33,437, 85,499) 118,936 


Tetah....... |162,356 2,212,575 2,374,931 199,673 | |2,803,052)3,002,725 








In 1920 there were 27 active works, of which 19 made black, 
15 made galvanized, 16 made oil country goods, 13 made O. D. 
and miscellaneous pipe, and 11 made boiler tubes. 


PRODUCTION OF SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES, GROSS TONS. 
1913-1920 


| Hot | Cold Hot Cold 








Years. | finished. drawn Total Years finished drawn Total. 
1913...| 42,740) 65,827| 108,567 1917... $7,615! 139,060| 226,675 
1914. 36,939! 53,656) 90,595/1918 142,308 150,586 | 292,804 
1915. 63,488 76,180 139,668 1919 75,804! 121,505) 197,369 


1916. 61,235 | 129,238) 190,473 1920 132,091 | 159,479| 291,570 


PRODUCTION OF CAST IRON PIPE, NET TONS, 1919-1920. 


1919—Net tons 1920— Net tons 
Kind of pipe _ueeweN 


i | 
Pipe Fittings Total Pipe. | Fittings.| Total. 

















469,735 44,929 514,664 591,692 45,170 | 636,862 
142,989 52,428 195,417 183,831) 65,822 | 249,653 


Gas and water* 
Soil and plumbers’. 








Total.. 612,724 wae 710,081 775,523 110,992 | | 886,515 


“Includes culvert pipe atematieammen ste to separate their ionduenee report 
8,500 tons of culvert pipe in 1920 and 12,577 tons in 1919 


PRODUCTION OF HAMMERED CHARCOAL IRON 
BLOOMS, BILLETS, ETC. 


Years For | fee own = | Total 
sale use Gross tons 


For For own Total 
sale ise Groas tons 


1911...| 2,271 | 70,345 | 72,616 | 1916..| 5,405 | 95,280 | 100,68: 


1912. 250 | 75,557 | 75,807 | 1917 7,341 103,284 | 111,12 
1913...| 80 | 71,313 | 71,393 | 1918 8.300 74,787 | 83,08 
1914...| 5,026 | 46,399 | 51,425 | 1919 = | 31,210 | 32,23 
1915...| 902 | 57,219 | 58,121 | 1920 731 | 59,893 | 62,62. 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE meena IN 100 LB. KEGS, 1890-1920. 








‘Produe- Consump- 















Years) ‘Gon | Exports) “3m” |) Yeurs.| Produc | Exports. | Consump- 
1890.| 3,135,911, 18,395. 3,117,516, 1906.|11,486,64711 

1891. | 4,114.38 18,986 4,095,399 1907 _|11'731,044 as, ie ieeen 
1892.| 4,719,524) 21,387 4,698,137 /1908. 10,662" 500'81 10,060"153 
1893.| 5,095,945) 27/451 5,068,494) 1909. |13,916,053 13,229'366 
1804.| 5,681,801] 38,920 5,642'881 1910.|12'704.902 11,744,607 


4 

5 

5 
1895.| 5,841,403) 53,012) 5,7 
719,860: 95,638) 4,6 

8, 

7,1 

6 


1896.| 4, ,222)|1912. 14,659, 1 

1897 .| 8,997,245'129,767, 8,867,478 1913. |13,559,727 ro 
1898.| 7,418,475307,190 7,111,285 1914. 113, 132,81 1 

1899.| 7,618,130 750,781, 6,867,349) 1918. |14,583,026 2,051,475,12,531,551 
1900.| 7'233,979/613,858 6,620,121 1916. 17, 147,665 3,363,87 13,783,789 
1901.| 9,803,822)420,506 9,383,316 1917 .|17/040,666'2,574 14,466,612 
1902. |10,982,246 595,391 10,386,855 1918. |12,279,800 1; 763,460'10,516,340 
i 750 9 tne. SO ET 

y y 16 
1905. |10,854,892'799,734 10,055,158) r5-5554 a 








The production of nail plate in 1920 was 20,577 
gross tons, against 12,832 tons in 1919. The produc- 
tion of cut nails last year was 844,583 kegs of 100 
lb., of which 86,427 kegs was exported, making the 
home consumption 758,156 kegs. With some fluctua- 
tions there has been a steady decline in the use of 
cut nails, the production in the 30-year period hav- 
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ing been at high point in 1890 at 5,640,946 tons. Of 
the country’s total output of 1,377,566 tons of rolled 
forms of iron in 1920, Pennsylvania turned out 621,- 
097 tons, or about 45 per cent. Ohio produced 
129,201 tons, Indiana 217,366 tons, Illinois 111,056 
tons and New York 62,184 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED PRODUCTS, 
GROSS TONS, 1916-1920. 


Products 1916 1917 1918. | 1919. | 1920 
Hoops Ea ..-| 368,164 347,186) 262,281 233,336) 333,440 
Bands and cotton-ties. 562,555, 490,893 250,767, 352,172) 388,862 
Long angle — bars, ) 








fish-plate bars, tie-}| 691,820) 606,824 416,905 434,008 575,830 
plate bars, ete.......} 
Rolled sheet piling... . 19,196 18,606, 11,689; 17,811) 20,716 
Railroad ties... . : 34,311 9,103 6,438, 16,645, 26,310 


Rolled forging blooms) . nit 2 ‘ 
| and forging billets, ’ 015,960 1,801,708 1,659,118, 359,582) 447,834 


\Blooms, billets, sheet 
bars, tinplate bars,} 512,483 1,158,427, 832,746 
etc., for export... . 

Spike and chain rods, } | 
bolt and nut rods,| 
horseshoe bars, strips, } 1,669,228) 1,797,802 1,793,734)1,487,423/2,089,912 
shafting, tires, étc. } 


| 
92,143) 136,457 


Total 5,873,717 6,230,549/5,233,678 2,993,120 4,018,861 





PRODUCTION OF RAIL JOINTS AND FASTENINGS, SHOWING 
IRON AND STEEL SEPARATELY, 1919-1920. 





1919—Gross tons. 1920—Gross tons. 





Articles 


Angle splice bars...| _1,944| 109,225 | 111,169| 2,347) 172,931| 175,278 
Tie plates... | 51,314) 153,896| 205,210] 47,512| 216,123| 263,635 
Fish plates....... 427| 11,423) 11,850 676| 15,927} 16,603 
Other rail joints...| 192] 49,662) 49,854/ ....| 71,236] 71,236 


Total........| 53,877| 324,206| 378,083| 50,535] 476,217| 526,752 


| 





It was necessary to estimate the output of one plant in 1919 
and 1920. The output of spikes, bolts, nuts, and similar fasten- 
ings is not included. There were 25 active works in 1920 and 
1919. 


DEFLATION IN STEEL 


Discussed by John A. Topping—Revival Waits 
on General Deflation in Labor, Etc. 


The steel trade situation was discussed in the New 
York Tribune of June 26 by John A. Topping, chair- 
man Republic Iron & Steel Co. Briefly recounting the 
conditions surrounding demand, production and prices 
during and since the war period, he then analyzed 
prospects as follows: 

The public is still on a strike, notwithstanding the 
fact that values of iron and steel are down over 35 per 
cent (from the levels of 1920) and warehouse stocks 
of iron and steel are depleted. Fabricated products of 
iron and steel, apparently, are not entirely liquidated, 
but the process is not far from completion. The farm 
machinery makers, one of the largest consumers of iron 
and steel, are in this list of partial liquidation; their 
factories, generally, are idle, and doubtless will remain 
so, until their machinery stocks are liquidated. The 
railroads, on the other hand, are low in stocks. As an 
evidence of this, it is stated that out of 400,000 idle 
cars over 300,000 of these cars are out of repair, not 
because of high-priced steel, but waiting for cheaper 
labor. 

Generally speaking, stocks of iron and steel are be- 
low normal and prices for such principal products as 
bars, plates and structural steel, are approximately 
down to the level of January, 1913. Of all trades, the 
steel industry leads the procession in deflation and gen- 
eral readjustment of values, both as to prices and 
wages; this is particularly true of the producers of 
steel, known as the “independents” (that is, steel mak- 
ers other than the United States Steel Corporation). 


The Deflation in Prices 


Steel prices, for such principal products as bars, 
plates and structural shapes, which formerly sold at 
from 3%c. to 10c. per lb., have been reduced to from 
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1.90c. to 2.20c., or an average reduction of over 50 per 
cent; labor reductions range from 32 per cent to 40 
per cent below war rates. But few industries can show 
this progress. Compared with these readjustments, 
nothing worth mentioning has taken place in transpor- 
tation and the building trade, and no change whatever 
in coal mining costs, and yet, an academic demand 
exists for lower steel prices in certain Editorial Sec- 
tions. 

If such authority as THE IRON AGE is consulted, 
these advocates of lower prices will find that steel 
prices for such products as bars, plates and structural 
shapes, in January, 1913, sold at about $40 per ton. 
These'same products can now be purchased at about 
$42 per ton, or within 5 per cent of the 1913 price. 

As the year 1913 was one of fair prosperity, with 
steel selling at not far from present prices, it cannot 
be fairly charged that present steel prices are a bar 
to prosperity. What’s the matter with business is not 
explained by high prices for steel but is explained by 
high rates for labor, fuel, transportation, taxes, and 
interest rates. Notwithstanding reductions in steel 
wages, present rates are about 90 per cent above those 
of 1913; on the other hand, labor rates in the building 
trade and transportation are up 135 per cent in many 
localities and more in others. 


Answer to the Lack of Demand 


The practical answer to the present lack of demand 
is, reduce the cost of general production. liquidate 
labor and thereby the general cost of living. Unless 
this is done, who will take the chance of building or 
constructive enterprise until assured against shrink- 
age in cost, excess taxation and high rates for money. 
Cheaper steel, only one item of cost, will not stimulate 
building—this can only be brought about by the com- 
bined influence of reasonable prices for steel, labor, 
freight rates and money. 

This survey shows that further time will be re- 
quired to complete our readjustments, but substantial 
progress has been made and in some lines of business, 
particularly textiles, decided improvement has taken 
place, with business close to normal. The iron and 
steel business, however, will not reach normal demand 
or volume until constructive enterprises can be safely 
inaugurated on a sound basis for cost, for it must not 
be forgotten that in both production and construction, 
labor is the essential factor, because in an ultimate 
sense it is 85 per cent of the total cost. 


Gradual Improvement Near at Hand 


The present active capacity of iron and steel to-day, 
is not far from 25 per cent but production is believed 
to be at the irreducible minimum. Never before, in 
the history of the iron and steel trade, has production 
fallen so low or remained so long at the minimum. In 
previous depressions, our low mark for a period has 
ranged around the 50 per cent mark. It is therefore 
confidently believed that gradual improvement is near 
at hand, and that reasonable expectations suggest a 
substantial increase in volume of business by early fall 
or late summer months, because cars must be repaired 
for the fall movement of grain and coal. The machin- 
ery makers will require some building for the next 
harvest, and iron and steel merchants must soon 
re-stock their stores to meet the repair re- 
quirements. Then it must not be forgotten that build- 
ing is, and has been, below the demand in many 
directions, and necessity must be met, so that demand 
is accumulating, while readjustments are under way. 
Labor, however, holds the key to prosperity to a large 
extent and progress towards normal will be rapid or 
slow, as labor may determine. 

In other words, general, deflation is clearly the cause 
of present ills, and therefore, the obvious remedy is, 
more general deflation. Deflation in steel alone will 
accomplish nothing. Deflation must be general, to 


bring about a normal equilibrium of values. Until this 
is accomplished, business activity will be deferred. On 
the other hand, with full co-operation by all interests, 
an early return to prosperity should result. because of 
our stored-up wealth and potential strength. 
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GERMAN PRICES FIRMER 


Slight Improvement Reported—Railroad Buying 
Active—Prices for Export Decline 


(Special Correspondence) 

BERLIN, GERMANY, June 6.—The abolishment of offi- 
cial maximum prices and export control as well as the 
dropping of the 3 per cent export levy by the Govern- 
ment have had a stimulating effect on the market, 
prices having become more stable during the past fort- 
night. Although business in rolled material is still a 
long way from being satisfactory, the works are feel- 
ing easier now that deals can be closed without govern- 
mental meddling and price control. Another contribut- 
ing factor is the economic disturbance in Upper Silesia 
which has caused many customers to transfer business 
to the western market. 

Foreign orders and contracts have been on a some- 
what larger scale during the past weeks though there 
can be but little doubt that the sanctions of the En- 
tente have been responsible for the loss of a consider- 
able volume of business that might otherwise have gone 
to German mills. The latter are finding it increasingly 
difficult to convince neutral customers of their ability 
to deliver at contract terms despite the impediments of 
the Allies. Thus, a recent order for 6000 tons of rails 
for the Danish railroads, which German producers were 
sure to enter on their books, went to Belgium as did an 
order for 4800 tons of rails which the Finnish Govern- 
ment placed with French mills. 


Activity in Railroad Material 


In finished iron and steel, the keen demand for rail- 
road material by foreign buyers deserves mention. Re- 
quirements of the German State Railroads are quite 
normal with prices fixed up to the end of June. We 
quote heavy steel rails at 2200 m. ($29.70) for domestic 
delivery, and rails for mines, including fishplates, at 
1800 to 1850 m. ($24.48 to $25.16). Conditions in the 
sheet market can hardly be considered satisfactory. 
Some foreign orders have been secured but the industry 


JAPANESE MARKET ACTIVE 


Some Buying in Germany—Japanese Iron Offered 
at $30 Pacific Coast—Belgian Offers 
at New York 


NEw YoRK, June 28.—Evidently Japan, the first 
country to feel the worldwide business depression, is 
to be one of the first to recover, according to a promi- 
nent exporter. Fairly numerous inquiries and some 
buying continue from this source. In addition to the 
several bridges recently purchased for erection near 
Tokio, there is another bridge inquiry in the market 
for about 1500 tons of material. In the former inquiry, 
it is reported that one quotation as low as $61 per 
ton, ci.f. Japan, was received by an exporter from a 
mill. The order for more than a mile of 48-in., 50-in., 
and 54-in. steel pipe for a hydroelectric project in 
Formosa probably will not be awarded until August or 
later. 

Japanese sellers are now in a position to offer 
Chinese foundry iron at $30 per ton, c.i.f. Pacific Coast 
ports of the United States. Han Yen pig iron of high 
quality is selling in Japan at 65 yen per ton ($31.20), 
while the output of the Tata Iron & Steel Works, 
India, is bringing about 60 yen per ton ($28.80) in 
Japan and Japanese iron is rather generally quoted at 
50 yen per ton ($24). 


Japan Buys in Germany 


A fair amount of business is being placed by 
Japanese consumers in Germany, particularly in nails, 
wire, tin plate, bars and shapes. German prices are 
low and the government is paying the 50 per cent 
export tax demanded by the Allies. It is believed, 
however, in Japan that the Japanese government may 
soon take steps to erect restrictions against wholesale 
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as a whole has been working short time. We quote per 
metric ton f.o.b. maker’s mill as follows: Heavy sheets, 
1800 to 1850 m. ($24.48 to $25.16); medium sheets, 1900 
m. ($25.84); chequered plates, 1900 m. ($25.84); light 
plates, 2000 m. ($27.20); dynamo sheets, 4500 m. 
($61.20) and up. 


Foreign Buying Improves Wire Market 


The wire market is in a deplorable condition but a 
turn for the better has been noticeable during the last 
few weeks. The heavy stocks still carried by the larger 
mills are proving a drug on the market and there seems 
to be utter confusion regarding prices, but several 
large orders for prompt delivery have recently been 
placed by foreign buyers and the abolishment of price 
control and export supervision have reacted favorably. 
Makers state, however, that orders can be secured only 
at a sacrifice and confidential information leaves no 
doubt that the majority of export orders are booked at 
prices below the inland level. In a recent instance, 
deals in wire rods were closed with foreign interests at 
1600 m. per ton for the express purpose of eliminating 
French and Belgian competition. The present price for 
domestic delivery is 1650 m. per ton, f.o.b. maker's 
mill, while 1700 m. may be had for quick deliveries. 

Quotations on finished material follow: 


Marks per 
Metric Ton 
Beams, joists, etc., open hearth L800 $24.48 
Structural shapes ; 1750 23.80 
Rounds wi 1850 25.06 
Bolt and nut 2150 29.24 
Sar iron 1750-1800 23.80-$24.48 
Marks per Meter Cents per Ft 
foiler tubes, acc. to siz 15-17 6.1-7.9 
Seamless steel tubing, 1% in a Li :.0 
Galvanized pipes, ! n 6.80 <.3 
Gas pipes, 1% in., ace. to quality 12.20—-15.50 5.0—6.4 
Prices for Export per Metric Ton at Beginning of June and 
End of April 
Holland Switzerland Norway Overseas 
k BY Kr > 
June-A June-April June-April June-April 
Bar iron... . 8 10 160 185 180 =6197 27 32 
Heavy sheets.. 82 110 170 220 185 «6.235 oa." 3a 
Medium sheets 89 115 179 230 195 250 29 «40 
Light plates.. 93 120 ISS 240 205 260 1 ‘2 
Wire, rolled... 78 LS 197 42 
Wire, drawn, 
per 100 kg.. 9 11.15 200 215 205 230 £9 (10) 


importation of German material by the establishment 
of a special duty of 25 per cent or more. Unless 
German quotations could absorb this additional burden, 
the effect would probably be to turn more trade to 
the United States. Such an arrangement as this would 
not affect Belgian material and as an example of 
Belgian quotations to the Far Eastern markets, Belgian 
bars are being put down in Japan for about $44 per ton. 


Belgian Prices Interest American Buyers 


Consumers and dealers in New York are showing 
some interest in Belgian quotations, but with the Ameri- 
can market in its present condition, there is little more 
than a mild interest, although Belgian sellers seem 
anxious to sell here at any price. Bessemer bars have 
been offered at 1.92c. per lb. put down in New York 
and open-hearth bars at 2.05c. per lb. Plate quotations 
of $53 per metric ton, c.i.f. New York (2.40¢ per Ib), 
duty unpaid, have been received. 

Among foreign buyers and representatives of for- 
eign manufacturers in New York, is an agent from 
a Rumanian plant, who has been negotiating with ex- 
porters for the purchase of various materials includ- 
ing about 50 tons of No. 35 gage galvanized sheets, 
a tonnage of pure zine sheets, about 50 tons of copper 
circles and 50 gross tons of tin plate. This material, 
which is the periodical requirement of a large manu- 
facturing plant in Rumania, has until recently been 
purchased in Great Britain and European markets. 
Present difficulties in obtaining shipments from Great 
Britain led this company to investigate the market in 
the United States for their entire requirements, pro- 
vided the European prices can be met. 

Among recent orders reported to have been placed 
by Chinese railroads is the purchase by the Shantung 
Railroad, China, of 1107 Janney-Penn couplers, manu- 
factured by the McConley Torley Co., Pittsburgh, and 
400 Westinghouse airbrakes. 
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SOME RAILROAD BUYING 


Lower Prices on Steel for Car Repairs 


Wages and Rolled Products Tend Downward— 
More Shutdowns After July 1 


Reports have persisted that announcements of 
fresh reductions in steel prices would be made 
on July 1 by the Steel Corporation, but there are 
no indications of such a formal step. Actual mar- 
ket developments further confirm what was in 
evidence last week, that both the Steel Corporation 
and leading independent makers are meeting com- 
petition as it appears. This process is causing a 
gradual settling of prices. 

The most encouraging indications are the ac- 
tivity of the administration at Washington in 
hastening the payment of the Government’s debts 
to the railroads, the prospect that railroad bonds 
will be accepted by the Government on its counter- 
claims, and the placing of a fair amount of steel 
for the repair of cars, with the prospect that con- 
siderably more will follow shortly. 

The scale of mill operations is little changed, 
being from 15 to 25 per cent for a number of inde- 
pendent companies and about 30 per cent for the 
Steel Corporation. There is agreement in the 
expressions coming from several steel making 
centers, that the falling away in demand is en- 
tirely without parallel and that the extent of 
unemployment is greater than leaders in the trade 
had believed possible. 

Idle capacity will be increased on July 1, when 
such sheet and tin plate mills as work under agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Association will close 
down. The conference with the union at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on July 5 will start with the two sides 
far apart on the wage scale. 

In general, wage adjustments in the industry 
tend to keep step with the changes in iron and 
steel prices, with indications of a downward 
course for both in the next few months. 

The iron and steel duties in the new tariff bill 
are a surprise to the trade in their close approach 
to the then fully protective schedules of the Payne- 
Aldrich act of 1909. Some of the new provisions, 
particularly on ferroalloys, will cause sharp divi- 
sions in the industry. 

Selling of steel by manufacturing consumers 
continues. This steel and that which is coming 
from jobbers’ warehouses is so far equal to sup- 
plying current demand that orders actually going 
to mills represent no more than 20 per cent of 
capacity. In some cases mills have filled orders 
from their own warehouses at mill prices rather 
than start a mill for a meager rolling. 

Plates have been under special pressure in 
the Chicago district, the steel for the 50 Sinclair 
Oil Co. tanks, variously put at 4000 to 7000 tons, 
going at 1.85c., Chicago, while some other work 
brought out 2c., Chicago. Low prices were made 
on several lots of steel for car repair work. 

For the repair of 1325 Illinois Central cars 
3500 tons of steel was bought. Another road’s 


repair program calls for 6000 tons, and between 
the Erie and the Monon repairs for 3000 cars have 
been awarded or are pending. Increased activity 
in such work is looked for after July 1. 

The letting of several large structural jobs has 
been postponed and few new projects have ap- 
peared. The week’s contracting in buildings and 
bridges probably did not exceed 5000 tons. An 
inquiry from a Lake shipyard for 1750 tons of 
plates and shapes is noteworthy following a year 
of inactivity in boat buying on the Lakes. 

Reinforcing bars are weaker. Recently 1.80c. 
has become quite common and 1.75c. is now pos- 
sible. A reduction in bolt and nut prices averages 
about 5 per cent, applying against unfilled as well 
as new orders. 

Further recessions appear in pig iron. Northern 
foundry iron in the Chicago district has definitely 
dropped to $20 at furnace, while resale iron of 
both Southern and Northern origin has been sold 
there at 60c. to $1 below the furnace prices. The 
top price of No. 2 foundry iron in the Pittsburgh 
district, as established by small sales, is $21, Valley 
furnace. Basic, Bessemer and malleable irons are 
weak at the recent reduction of 50c. a ton. Buying 
of 12,000 to 15,000 tons by cast-iron pipe shops in 
the South is the feature of the week. 

The low bid on 16,025 tons of cast-iron pipe for 
Detroit was $47.30, delivered, equivalent to $38.50, 
Birmingham, though recent quotations have been 
from $40 to $43, Birmingham. 

Continental prices, unless viewed in the light 
of the world stagnation, seem ominous. Belgian 
steel bars have been offered delivered in New York 
at 1.92c. per lb. In England, Belgian pig iron is 
available at £5 c.i.f., against British iron at £5 19s. 
and higher. Continental sheet bars are arriving in 
Great Britain at £7 10s., with Welsh bars quoted 
at £10 10s., following a reduction of £1 this week. 
A further reduction in British finished steel prices 
ranges generally between 10s. and 20s. a ton. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, June 28. 


It is the common assertion in the iron and steel 
trade here that present conditions find no parallel in 
the history of the industry. Never before in the mem- 
ory of those now active has business been so nearly 
at a standstill as is the case to-day, and the theory 
that there always are buyers at a price has been ex- 
ploded by the fact that price cutting has failed utterly 
to revive the interest of buyers. Instead of enlarged 
plant activities, as might have been expected, from 
the increased tendency on part of producers in the 
past few weeks to make prices attractive to buyers, 
mill and furnace operations have further declined in 
the past week. 

Idle capacity is likely to be further increased as of 
July 1, when a number of sheet and tin plate mills, 
working under an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, will sus- 
pend, at least until a settlement is reached on a new 
wage scale for the year ending June 30, 1922. A con- 
ference is scheduled in Columbus, Ohio, on July 5, be- 
tween representatives of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and the sheet and tin plate manufacturers. It is 
said that the latter are seeking a reduction in the wage 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


June 28, June 21, May 31, June 29, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1921 1921 1921 1920 
No, 2X, Philadelphiat....$25.50 $25.50 $25.50 $47.15 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 21.0 21.50 23.00 $5.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’tif.... 26.00 26.50 26.50 $5.60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f. 21.50 22.00 22.00 42.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 20.00 20.50 22.00 £5.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 25.00 25.00 25.00 $4.80 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 20.50 20.50 21.75 45.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 24.46 24.46 25.96 46.40 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 20.00 20.50 22.00 43.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 22.50 22.50 24.00 45.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.96 22.96 23.96 £4.40 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.50 37.50 37.50 57.50 
Ferromanganese, del'd 70.00 70.00 80.00 


Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $55.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 47.00 47.00 57.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... .37.00 37.00 37.00 60.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 37.00 37.00 37.00 65.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 39.00 39.00 39.00 75.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 42.00 42.00 42.00 85.00 
O.-8. Diete, Phillie. .....-; 42.74 $2.74 42.74 64.10 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 48.00 48.00 $8.00 75.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ske'p, gr. steel, P’gh., Ib.. 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.75 
Skelp, sh, steel, P’gh, Ib... 2.20 2.20 2.20 3.00 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.25 2.25 2.25 4.50 
Iron bars, Chicago ....... 2.15 2.20 2.25 3.75 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.10 3.50 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.38 2.38 2.48 4.02 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 2.20 3.50 
Tank plates, New York... 2.28 2:28 2.58 3.77 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.20 3.10 
Beams, etc., New York... 2.38 2.38 2.58 3.27 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.75 5.50 





*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 70c. per ton. “a 

tSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 

The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery 


scales, while the union wants present schedules re- 
affirmed, and the fear is expressed that an agreement 
may not be readily had. 

It is doubtful if more than 25 per cent of the sheet 
and tin plate mills of the country are running to-day 
and in view of the fact that mill stocks of sheets and 
tin plate are of rather substantial proportions, the 
manufacturers are in an excellent position to dictate 
terms to the Amalgamated association. It is possible, 
indeed, that an effort will be made to re-establish the 
open shop in the sheet and tin plate mills. 

Mills rolling the heavier products, such as plates, 
shapes and bars, have not been so poorly engaged in 
a long time as they are now. All of the independent 
plate mills in the Youngstown district are idle. Of 
the 138 blast furnaces (merchant and steel works) in 
the Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Johnstown and Valley dis- 
tricts, only 28 to-day are in blast and the total will 
be reduced by one on Thursday, when the second fur- 
nace of the McKinney Steel Co., Josephine, Pa., will 
be blown out. Open hearth furnace operations in 
these districts do not exceed 30 per cent of capacity. 

There is much speculation as to the next step of 
the Steel Corporation in regard to prices. In view of 
the fact that the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. met 
the revised prices of several independent manufac- 
turers there is a belief that the corporation may aban- 
don a policy of naming a regular schedule and will 
merely meet competition. It is doubted that the cor- 
poration will become a participant in severe price cut- 
ting, but rather would meet prices which had become 
fairly general among independents. There are reports 
that the corporation already is meeting independent 
prices on bars, plates and shapes, but such reports 
find no confirmation. There is little doubt that the 
corporation recognizes the necessity of getting down 
to lower levels, but the best opinion is that it will con- 
tinue to step, rather than to jump, down. 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, ?""¢.25: June 21, May 31, June 29, 


1921 1921 1921 1920 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.75 3.7 4.00 5.50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 4.75 1.75 5.00 7.00 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 2.85 2.85 3.10 1.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ; 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 
Piain wire, P’gh 2.75 2.75 3.00 3.50 
Barbed wire, galv P’ gh 865 3.85 4.10 4.45 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $7.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago $13.25 $13.25 $14.00 $35.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 18.00 38.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh . 12.00 12.75 13.50 25.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 11.00 11.00 12.00 22.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 10.25 10.50 11.50 23.50 
No 1 cast, Pittsburgh 16.00 16.50 15.00 40.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 18.00 37.00 
No 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 12.50 12.50 13.50 36.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 14.00 14.00 15.00 33.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 9.50 9.50 10.50 24.50 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Pet Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt B.00 $2.75 $325 $17.00 
Furnace coke, future 3.25 3.25 3.40 11.50 
Foundry coke, prompt 5 25 4.50 4.50 17.00 
Foundry coke, future. 1.75 4.75 5.00 16.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 262% 12.75 13.25 19.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y 12.62% 12.75 13.25 19.00 
Zine, St. Louis 5.25 4.45 4.75 7.55 
Zine, New York 5.75 4.95 5.25 7.90 
Lead, St. Louis 4.15 4.20 4.70 8.00 
Lead, New York 4.40 4.40 5.00 $.25 
Tin, New York ... ..- 29.00 28.75 31.50 48.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 487% 5.12% 5.25 7.50 


and do not necessarily apply to export business. 


Labor seems to be steadily liquidating itself and 
there is so much unemployment in this and the nearby 
districts that employers outside of the steel industry 
are finding it comparatively easy to secure help at low 
rates. Further wage reductions are probable before 
long and probably will be made without serious trouble. 


Pig Iron.—So little has been going on in this mar- 
ket in the past week that it is impossible to make more 
than an appraisal of prices. It has been definitely es- 
tablished by small sales that $21 is about top on No. 
2 foundry iron from Valley furnaces. Both inquiries 
and sales are lacking in the other grades and prices 
that could be obtained are extremely indefinite. Gen- 
erally merchant producers are holding at $20.50, Val- 
ley furnace, for basic, and $22.50 for Bessemer and 
malleable. It is intimated, however, that it would be 
dangerous for consumers who did not want the iron 
to make offers within $1 a ton of those prices. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 


Basic ..... ai ; Vanda wewe $20.50 
Bessemer ..... ‘ oa aa dowd 22.50 
Gray forge ... ah aa Qe 7 20.00 
No. 2 foundry . ave ewO es at ; 21.00 
No. 3 foundry om euinn aes 20.50 
Malleable .. — ‘ 22.50 


Ferroalloys.—The market is absolutely flat and 
prices nominal. Producers, in all cases, are more 
anxious for business than consumers are for supplies 
and consequently an inquiry, no matter how small, oc- 
casions sharp competition. The result is that prices of 
all materials are entirely in buyers’ favor. We note a 
sale of a carload of 50 per cent domestic ferrosilicon 
at $69, furnace, freight allowed, to a Pittsburgh district 
consumer. Canadian material, packed in barrels, is 
available at the same price, and recent efforts by some 
of the domestic makers to obtain more have been un- 
successful. The market on 76 to 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese appears to have settled to $70, delivered, 
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for domestic material and to $70 c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, 
for the English product. 
We quote 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese at $70 de- 


livered on domestic; English, 76 to 80 per cent, $70, c.i.f. 
Atlantic seaboard, We quote average 20 per cent spiegeleisen 





at > to $28 furnace quoted by makers on direct business 
and $25 to $26 furnace on resale tonnages; 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, $69 furnace, freight allowed, for domestic and 
foreign material Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jack- 
son County and New Straitsviilie. Ohio, furnaces, as tollows: 
sper cent, $41.50; 10 per cent, $45; 11 per cent, $48.50; 12 per 
cent, $51.60. Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $32: 7 per cent $33.50; 
S per cent, $35.50; 9 per cent, $37.50; 10 per cent, $40: 11 


per cent, $43.30; 12 per cent, $46.60. The present freight 
rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pitts 
burgh district is $4.06 per gross ton 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—It is reported that 
some sheet bar makers, either for financial reasons or 
to round out a rolling schedule, have taken some busi- 
ness at as low as $35, delivered. Figuring an aver- 
age for freight of $2 per ton from producing to con- 
suming point, this price would figure back to $33, Pitts- 
burgh. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


it $37; 2 x 2-in. billets, $39; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet 
bars, $39 slabs S3s forging billets, ordinary carbons, $42, 
f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 


Wire Rods.—Prices are unchanged on a base of $48, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 5 common soft rods, but this fact 
is not evidence of strength, but rather of a lack of in- 
quiries which would provide a test. Rods at their 
present prices admittedly are out of line with the fin- 
ished products and a decline undoubtedly would come 
with the appearance of a sufficiently attractive inquiry. 
Prices are given on page 1792. 


Plates.—A number of inquiries, chiefly from fabri- 
cating interests, are before makers, but they generally 
‘arry a bid of 1.85c., which is somewhat below where 
makers are willing to go at present. As low as 1.90c., 
however, has been done, and Chicago mills have quoted 
2c., Chicago, against recent inquiries. We quote 
sheared plates ™% in. and heavier of tank quality at 
1.90c. to 2.20c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material——Structural awards still are 
few in number and small in tonnage. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co. has taken 220 tons for a piershed at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, 100 tons of deck plate girders for 
he Atlantic Fruit Co., 100 tons for steel floors for 
hree bridges at Chicago, for the New York Central 
Railroad, 425 tons for roof supports for the Liberty 
tunnels, Pittsburgh, and 210 tons for a crane runway 
for the Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa. 
Bids will be opened June 30 for 1000 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge at Bethlehem. One large shop in 
this district is running four to five days a week, mainly 
on small jobs, but the average of operations in this 
district is not much in excess of 25 per cent of capacity. 
Structural beams still are quoted by most makers at 
2.20c., but it is said that 2c. or less would be developed 
by the appearance of a really attractive order. Plain 
material prices are given on page 1792. 


Wire Products.—Discounts on woven wire fence 
have been advanced so that price is lowered 5 per cent, 
the new base for carload lots to dealers being 65% 
per cent off list. On these lines sold through jobbers 
an additional discount of 2% per cent is allowed. 


We quote wire nails at $3 base per keg, Pittsburgh, and 
ght bas and Besseme wir it $2.75 base per 100 Ib 


Pittsburg) i 


Steel Rails—Some makers of light rails, rolling 
them from new steel, still are quoting the stabilized 
base of 2.20c. Pittsburgh, but are getting no business, 
because so many rails are available from mills making 
them from old rails or shell steel at 2c. or less. It is 
reported that one of the mills making light rails from 
old standard sections has made sales in the east as low 
as $40 per gross ton, or about 1.80c. per lb. 


We yuote > to 45-lb etions rolled from new steel 
lOc. to 2.20c.; rolled from o'd rails, 1.80c. to 2e standard 
ra $4 mill for Bessemer ind $47 for open-hearth sections. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—No improvement can be 
chronicled in business, buyers still adhering strictly to 
a hand-to-mouth policy in purchases. Changes in 
prices are found on page 1792. Sales of large struc- 
tural rivets recently have been done at 2.90c. and there 
are unconfirmed reports that some business has been 
booked as low as 2.75c. 
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Spikes.—The market is dull and weak. The April 
13 base of $3.40 on large spikes has entirely disap- 
peared and they are not quotable at higher than $3.25. 
Some makers still are holding the smaller sizes at $3.40 
base, but even these sizes now are available at $3.25. 
Jobbers serving the coal mines are making fair sized 
purchases of small spikes, but standard railroad spikes 
still are neglected. Prices are given on page 1792. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There is an utter dearth of 
inquiries for steel bars, and therefore little upon which 
to base prices. Some makers still are quoting 2.10c., 
base, Pittsburgh, but others have offered tonnages at 
2c. and even have gone as low as 1.95c. in an effort to 
stir up an order. Competition for passing orders for 
reinforcing bars is sharp. These bars, rolled from old 
rails or shell steel, have been offered as low as 1.85c., 
mill, and 2c., Pittsburgh, and measure the maximum 
price possibilities on such bars rolled from new steel. A 
large tonnage of reinforcing bars will be required for 
the new hill to hill bridge at Bethlehem, Pa., bids for 
which will be opened June 30, at the State Highway 
Department in Harrisburg. Makers of iron bars here 
still are holding at 2.65c. to 2.75c. for refined bars, but 
there is a possibility of a cut, following the bi-monthly 
puddling wage settlement. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.95¢c. to 2.10c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.95e. to 2.10c. base; rein- 
forcing bars rolled from old rails, 1.85¢c. to 1.90c.; refined 
iron bars, 2.65c. to 2.75c., in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—An Eastern maker has 
issued a card of quantity differentials which in car- 
load lots call for an extra of 20c. per 100 lb. for lots of 
1 ton or more of a size; of 40c. per 100 lb. for lots of 
less than a ton down to 1000 lb., and of 60c. per 100 lb. 
for lots of less than 1000 lb. The same extras are ap- 
plied on Tess than carloads, but in the case of carload 
lots the extras are waived if the total specification is 
18 tons or more, and on less than carload lots if the 
total specification is for 12,000 lb. or more. The card 
adopted by most manufacturers on Aug. 18, 1919, and 
which most of them still are observing, provided for 
an extra of 15c. per 100 lb. for lots of less than a ton 
down to 1000 lb., and of 35c. per 100 lb. for lots of 
less than 1000 lb. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—While the reports about the 
demand are a little more cheerful than those about 
other finished products, it would be exaggeration to 
describe the market as other than quiet. Such busi- 
ness as is developing is purely of a pick up character 
and the effort of the distributors is to lighten rather 
than add to their load. Prospects for immediate im- 
provement in the demand for oil country goods is 
dimmed by another drop of 25c. per barrel in Pennsy]- 
vania crude oil, carrying it to $2.25 per barrel, or almost 
$4 per barrel below the peak price of last year. A 
number of oil producers have surplus supplies of tubular 
goods and these they are trying to work off at less 
than the manufacturers’ prices. Lower prices are ex- 
pected in all lines of pipe before long and some jobbers 
are said to be anticipating this both by shading quota- 
tions and in giving guarantees against a decline. Quo- 
tations given on page 1792 are to a large extent 
nominal. 


Sheets.—Anxiety on the part of some of the inde- 
pendent mills to clean up as much production as pos- 
sible before July 1, when they plan on an indefinite 
shut down, has brought out even lower prices, notably 
on galvanized sheets, than recently were established 
by a number of independent companies, and subse- 
quently met by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Galvanized sheets have been offered by at least two 
makers at 4.50c. base, or $5 a ton below the recently 
established figure, and, it is said, about $16 per ton 
below what producing costs are estimated to be on the 
present grade of operations. General business still is 
slow because consumers have fairly sizable stocks and 
for financial reasons are disposed to get rid of these 
supplies before taking on fresh ones. Prices are given 
on page 1792. 

Tin Plate.—Fairly good demand still is coming from 
makers of containers for condensed milk and also for 
paint. Otherwise, business is extremely slack, and few 
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of the trade are anticipating any improvement during 
the next few months. The pack of pears promises to 
be fairly heavy, but probably will run light in other 
perishable foods. There was a considerable excess pack 
of corn and tomatoes last year and a corresponding 
cut in the pack of this year is planned. The price of 
production tin plate holds firmly at $6.25 per base box, 
and it is claimed that this price shows a loss on to- 
day’s mill operation of about 25 per cent of capacity. 
Stock items continue to be offered anywhere from $5 
to $5.75 per base box, but such material is not plentiful 
now as it was a short time ago, and $5.50 is the more 
common minimum. 


Hoops and Bands.—Interest in the market remains 
at low ebb and willingness of some makers to take 
business at 2.50c. has practically blotted out the April 
13 quotation of 2.75c. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips—The market has 
quite definitely settled to a base of 5c. for cold-rolled 
strips, and while some makers still are holding hot- 
rolled strips at 2.75c., 2.50c. to 2.60c. embraces the 
bulk of sales. Some companies have had a fair run 
of orders in the past week but the more common re- 
port is of dullness because of conditions in the automo- 
tive industry and the fact that hardware manufacturers 
are very sparing buyers. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—A reduction in price aver- 
aging about 5 per cent has just been announced by 
makers of bolts and nuts, the new prices becoming ef- 
fective immediately, and applying against unfilled as 
well as new orders. The new base is 60 and 10 per 
cent off list for the larger and longer sizes of machine 
bolts. Rivets also are weaker being quotable at 2.90c. 
to 3c, for large structural rivets and 3c. to 3.10c. on 
large boiler rivets. Small rivets now are quoted at 
65, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Prices and discounts are 
given on page 1792. 


Old Material.—Max Solomon, Pittsburgh, was re- 
cently awarded 15,000 tons of plate scrap, owned by 
the Government and lying at Leetsdale, Pa., at $12.50 
per gross ton. The Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern 
region, scrap list for July offers 21,455 net tons, bids 
against which must be in by 9 a. m., July 6. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, as 
follows: 

Heavy melting steel Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 

Midland and Pittsburgh.......... $12.00 to $12.50 
eS eee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio: Cumberland, Md 

Parkersburg and Huntington, W 

Va.: Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 13.50to 14.00 
Compressed sheet steel............. 9.50 to 10.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist. 00 to 8.25 
tailroad knuckles and couplers... 12.50to 13.00 

Railroad coil and leaf springs....... 12.50to 13.00 

PEMeIPORG:, SISCE. DRI. occ i vawecenes . 10.00to 10.50 

Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 

and biillet ends, heavy plates, 4-in 


x 


PE Ss geen ees a haeeeeawe ene 16.00 to 16.50 
Reaiiroaad malleable ..cccccescccecs 2.00 to 13.00 
BO Gi Gis cont ak wa owas Wike hota: ee ee 
Locomotive axles, steel......... ‘ 17.50 to 18.00 
eee OOF GEER, weit éceeevodea vans 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron wheels..... hen asa me eee 13.00 to 13.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. .. 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 7.00 to 7.50 
Sheet bar crop ends at origin 12.00to 12.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 8.50 to 9.00 
Short shoveling turnings......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy breakable cast.......... .-. 14.00to 14.50 
ng POPE aa Parc ree 12.00 to 12.50 
Cae BEG WO 6:6 caw 6 60.04% vate 8.00 to 8.50 
INO. J PORIFORG WIOUEME. cc ccc ccsvcs 12.00 to 12.50 


Coke and Coal.—The coke market has stiffened 
slightly since last accounts, not that the demand has 
improved, but rather that a number of operators either 
have put out ovens or are planning to do so soon. While 
there were a few sales recently of spot tonnages of 
furnace coke at $2.75 per net ton, oven, it is doubtful 
if this price could be done again and it is noted that 
in the past few days brokers have paid $3 per net ton 
at oven, which would mean at least $3.15 to consumers. 
We note a sale of 3500 tons of standard coke for ship- 
ment during July, at $3.45 to the producer and $3.60 to 
the consumer, the business having been done through 
a middleman. A large producer of foundry coke has 
just announced a cut of 25c. per ton in his price to 
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$4.25 per net ton at oven. As high as $5 still is being 
quoted by some producers against both spot and future 
shipments, but the more general maximum is $4.50 and 
that for selected 72-hr. fuel. Some business is doing 
in coal but at prices largely of the buyer’s making. 
Mine run steam coal is quoted at $1.50 to $2.25 at mines; 
by-product coal at $1.75 to $2 and gas grades $2.25 to 
$2.50. 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Continental Prices Capture Orders—American 
Competition Felt—Situation Bad 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, June 28. 

Outlook for settlement of the coal strike is becom- 
ing more hopeful. 

Pig iron is idle. Home consumers are awaiting re- 
ductions, which are unlikely to materialize unless pro- 
ducers are able to obtain cheaper fuel. Belgian pig 
iron is offered at £5 ($18.75) c.if. Official minimum 
quotations are unchanged, but sellers for July deliv- 
ery are asking £6 15s. ($25.31). Hematite is stag- 
nant, with prices unaltered. 

Steel makers are continually losing orders because 
of their high prices. India has placed a large order 
of railway material in the United States. The Conti- 
nent is securing many orders, including 10,000 tons of 
rails for Australia. Continental bars and angles are 
being sold at £7 15s. ($29.06) f.o.b. 

Clyde shipyard men have accepted a reduction in 
wages. 

Welsh sheet bars have been reduced 20s. ($3.75), 
but Continental material is arriving, priced at about 
£7 10s. ($28.13) against the Welsh figure of £10 10s. 
($39.39). Sellers of tin plates for prompt delivery 
ask 27s. ($5.06) f.o.b.; for forward delivery, 25s. 
($4.69) f.o.b. 

Light specifications are becoming scarce. Export 
business generally is dull, but Japan has bought 75-lb. 
wasters at 17s. ($3.19) f.o.b. Galvanized sheet makers 
are endeavoring to form an association to regulate 
their selling prices. The minimum quotation now is 
£24 ($90.00) basis, f.o.b., but there is little inquiry. 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.75 per £1 as follows: 





Durham cok £2 2 
Cleveland basic 6 O 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 6 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry f 0 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry » 19 
Cleveland No. 4 forgs 5 17% : 
East Coast mixed Ss O& £7 . 30.00 & $27.19 
Ferromanganese Is O & 15 OF 67.50 & 56.25 
Ship plates LS Oto 15 10 56.25 to 58.13 
Boiler plates 19 Oto 21 6 71.25 to 78.75 
Tees . : 15 Oto 15 16 56.25 to 68.13 
Channels 14 Sto 14 15 53.44 to 55.31 
jeams 14 Oto 14 10 52.50to 54.38 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in 14 Oto 14 16 52.50to 54.38 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 13 Oto 1 0 48.75 to 66.25 
Billets 11 Oto 11 10 $1.25to 43.13 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh 10 19 39.39 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g 24 90 90.00 
Black sheets . 19 Oto 20 OO 71L.25to 75.00 
Tin plate base box l 5 to l ‘ 4.69 to 25 
Steel hoops 17 0 63.75 


° Export price 


Prices Reduced in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, June 6.—The Swedish Iron 
Federation has readjusted prices as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. All prices are in Swedish kr. per 
metric ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. Prices are given in 
dollars at the rate of 4.305 kr. per dollar, and on gross 
tons f.o.b. Swedish port. 


——__—June 1. April 30 
Export pig iron...... 180-190 $41.80to $44.14 190-200 
Billets, annealed ..... 400-500 92.91 to 116.14 450-500 
WHE SE cbianec coos 450-550 104.53to 127.76 500-550 
Open hearth bars..... 280-300 65.03to 69.69 300 
Lancashire iron ...... 360 83.62 380 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, June 28. 


The entire market is unsettled and it is difficult to 
ascertain a ruling price level for any commodity. For 
cil storage tanks 7000 tons of plates were bought at 
a reported price of less than 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but it 
cannot be said that this is the rule in the market quo- 
tation. The tonnage was large, the specifications were 
attractive and by booking the business the mill escaped 
a shutdown. Mild steel bars range from 1.85c., Pitts- 
burgh, to 1.95c., and the minimum on bar iron has 
dropped to 2.15c., Chicago. Structural shapes are 
obtainable at 2c., Pittsburgh, or less, while sheets are 
on about the same level as a week ago, with galvanized 
and black weaker than blue annealed. More car repair 
work has been let and car builders look forward to 
considerably more business of this character after 
July 1. Northern foundry pig iron has definitely 
dropped to $20, base, furnace, and some resale material 
has been sold for even less. 

Furnace and mill operations are little changed. The 
Illinois Steel Co. has blown out one furnace at Joliet, 
leaving 8 furnaces in blast out of the company’s 29. 
Its steel output has increased slightly, being, however, 
at the rate of 30 per cent for the current week. The 
Inland Steel Co. continues to operate at 20 to 25 per 
cent of ingot capacity and the situation with other in- 
dependents is substantially the same as a week ago, 
except for the fact that the Calumet mill at Chicago 
Heights, which was idle last week, resumed operation 
Monday. 


Pig Iron.—Furnace quotations on Northern iron have 
again dropped 50c. a ton to $20, base furnace. This 
price applies on tonnage business, while carload lots 
are bringing 50c. to $1 more. About 1000 tons of 
Northern and Southern resale iron has been sold within 
the past week at 60c. to $1 below the going furnace 
prices. Of this amount 400 tons was non-malleable 
for delivery in Michigan, 300 tons was Southern foun- 
dry and 125 tons was malleable, while the remainder 
was made up of smaller sales. Demand continues light 
and this is not surprising, as it is doubtful whether 
foundry operations average more than 20 per cent. 
The leading Northern merchant interest, which showed 
an increase in shipments in March and June 1 is now 
just holding its own, having shipped about as much 
tonnage this month as in May. The St. Paul Railroad 
did not purchase pig iron as reported a week ago, but 
has issued a new inquiry which is substantially the 
same as the one in which quotations were received be- 
fore. The inquiry calls for 400 tons of malleable, 0.75 
to 1.25 per cent silicon, 300 tons of malleable, 1.25 to 
1.75 per cent silicon, and 100 tons of foundry, 2.75 to 
3.25 per cent silicon. It was erroneously stated in this 
paragraph a week ago that two additional local job- 
bing foundries had adopted the union shop. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these foundries were formerly closed shops, 
and have now gone over to an open shop basis, there 
now being four companies which have taken this action, 
Holmes, Pyott & Co., the R. M. Eddy Foundry Co., the 
Greenlee Foundry Co. and the James A. Brady Foundry 
Co. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil 

1.50, delivered at Chicago......... $37 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$20.50 to 21.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil 


Le OS Oe .ckbcn tee be kod ewe eee eos 20.00to 21.00 
Peerthorm Bish DOE... osn0e sede v0 0sss 20.00 to 21.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 27.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
PE cutcdec snr ssntaeebas st eaudeee 20.00 to 21.00 
Low phos., f.o.b. Birmingham, sil. 1 to 

2 per cent copper free... cccccosss 31.00 
meevery, Gil. 6 DPOF COME. . ccovcsroesecs 38.53 


Ferroalloys.—There is no activity in the ferroalloys. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $78 de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 delivered; spiegeleisen, 
18 to 22 per cent, $37 to $38 delivered. 


Plates.—The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. has 
awarded 25 oil storage tanks to the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works and an equal number to the Graver Cor- 
poration. The plates, amounting to 7000 tons, were 
placed with a local mill at a reported price of 1.85c. 
Chicago. The exceedingly low price is accounted for 
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by the size of the tonnage and the fact that the mill 
was on the verge of a shut down when it took the order. 
The Midwest Refining Co. is reported to have let seven 
oil storage tanks for Casper, Wyo., involving 1880 tons, 
to the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. Railroad car re- 
pair work continues to develop with prospects of 
steadily increasing activity in this direction after July 
1. The Illinois Central has let repairs on 600 steel 
gondola cars, requiring 3500 tons of steel, to the Gen- 
eral American Car Co. The same car builder is low 
bidder on the rebuilding of 725 coal cars for the Chicago 
& Illinois Midland. The latter job will call for 6000 
tons, largely plates. The Monon is asking for figures 
on the reconstruction of 1000 gondola cars. The Erie 
has awarded repairs on 500 steel hopper cars to the 
Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 

This road is still asking for figures on the repair 
of 1000 box and 500 hopper cars. There is little in- 
quiry for plates except that for which the oil companies 
and the railroads are responsible. The market is so un- 
settled that there is no defined level of prices. The 
fact that one mill took a large tonnage at a very low 
price to prevent a shut down is hardly a sure indica- 
tion of what would be quoted now. 

The mill quctation is 2c. Pittsburgh, the freight to Chi- 
cago being 58c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.23c. for plates 
out of stock 

Structural Material—Sharp competition continues 
the rule both among mills and fabricators. New struc- 
tural work is slow in materializing. Locally the re- 
sumption of building has not released new projects and 
it is improbable that further contracts will be let until 
Federal Judge Landis settles all angles of the contro- 
versy between the contractors and the unions. Mill 
prices on plain material are soft and ill-defined. Fabri- 
cating bids on the First National Bank building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., involving 1500 tons, have been rejected. 
Action on the Masonic Témple at Detroit, a structure 
calling for 7000 tons, has been postponed until Septem- 
ber. Bids on the general contract for the Ohio State 
University stadium, requiring 4500 tons of structural 
stee! and 3000 tons of reinforced bars, were taken last 
week. The low bid was $150,000 in excess of the 
amount of money pledged for the building, with the 
result that the plans must be modified before an award 
can be made. Recent lettings include: 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Peoria, 385 tons, to Decatur 
Bridge Co 

School building, Hammond, Ind., 300 tons, to New City 
Iron Works 

Peninsular Power Co., 66 transmission line towers. Flor- 
ence, Wis., 112 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Holm-Page Co., Wedron, Ill, sand handling plant, 75 
tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Inquiries include: 

Mechanical repair shop, Motor Transport Division, Army, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 111 tons. 

Subway, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Aurora, Ill, ton- 
nage not given 

The mill quotation is 2c., Pittsburgh. which takes a 
freight rate of 38c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jobbers 


> 


quote 3.23c. for materials out of warehouse. 


Rails and Track Supplies—Except for a purchase of 
1200 tons of iron tie plates by a Mid-western road, new 
orders for track accessories have been small and scat- 
tered. The Colorado mill is quoting f.o.b. plant at 
prices which do not permit mills further East to com- 
pete for business in that territory. 

Standard Bessemer rails, $45: open-hearth rails, $47: 
light rails rolled from new steel, 2.20c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.25c., Pittsburgh: track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.20c., Pittsburgh; steel tie plates, 2.50c., 
and steel angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 
plates, iron, 2.50c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market remains very quiet 
but here and there a few buyers are placing contracts 
for moderate amounts. The Ford Motor Co. is expected 
to buy its next month’s bolt requirements this week. 
In general prices quoted in this district are as follows: 

Carriage bolts, % x 6 in. and smaller, rolled threads, 65 
and 10 off. Cut threads, 60 and 10 off; larger and longer, 60 
and 10 off to 60 and 5 off. Machine bolts, *% x 4 in. and 
smaller, rolled threads, 70 and 7% off. Cut threads, 65 and 
10 off; larger, 65 and 10 off to 60 and 10 off. Machine bolts, 
cold punched, chamfered and trimmed, % x 4 in, and smaller, 
60 and 5 off: larger, 60 off. Lag bolts, 65 and 10 off. Plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head, 60 and 5 off. Stove bolts in 
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Rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller, 65 and 10 and 10 off Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, $3.75 to $4.25 off; b'ank, $4 to $4.60 


packages, 80 and 10 off; in bulk, 80 and 10 and 2% off 


off. Cold punched, chamfered and trimmed nuts, blank, 
$4.60 off; tapped, $4.25 off. Semi-finished hexagon nuts. 
9/16 and smaller, U. S. Standard, 80 and 10 and 10 off: S. A 


E. or A. L. A. M., 80 and 10 and 10 and 10 off % and 
larger, U. S. Standard, S. A. E. or A. L. A. M., 70 and 10 
and 10 and 10 off; all f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

The decline in bolts and nuts has been reflected 
in a second cut in warehouse prices. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets 4.53c.; boiler rivets, 4.63c 
machine bolts up to *% x 4 in., 60 per cent off; larger sizes 
55 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 55 off; larger sizes 
50 and 5 off;; hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon tapped 
$3 off;; blank nuts, $3.25 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet 


points, square heads, 60 per cent off. Quantity extras are 
unchanged. 


Bars.—Outside of the car repairs referred to under 
plates and a moderate amount of reinforcing work, 
there are no bright spots in the bar market. Prices on 
mild steel bars are unsteady with most quotations rang- 
ing from 1.85c. Pittsburgh, to 1.95c. Bar iron prices 
vary from 2.15c., Chicago, to 2.25c. There has been no 
material change in prices of rail carbon steel bars. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.85c. to 1.95c., Pitts- 
burgh, taking a freight of 38c. per 100 Ib.: common bar iron 
2.15¢e. to 2.25¢e. Chicago; rail carbon, 1.90c. to 2¢., mill or 
Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 3.13c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars is 4.63c. for 
rounds and 50c. extra for flats squares and hexagons. Job- 
— quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.48c¢ 

Cast-iron Pipe.—The Lynchburg Foundry Co. is low 
bidder on 16,025 tons for the Detroit Water Depart- 
ment. The bid was $47.30, delivered, or $38.50, Birm- 
ingham. As the tonnage was large and the sizes at- 
tractive, this price hardly represents the ruling market 
level. On ordinary business from $40 to $45 Birming- 
ham is being quoted. Recent awards include: 

Springfield, Ill., 80 tons, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co 

Manitowoc, Wis., 60 tons* to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Pending business includes: 

Board of Fire Commissioners, Detroit, 100 tons, United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., low bidder 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 470 tons, bids to be taken June 29 

Spring Wells, Mich., 600 tons, June 238. 

Minneapolis, 200 tons, June 29. 

Columbus, Ohio, 250 tons, June 238. 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $52.10 to $57.10; 6-in. and above, 
$49.10 to $54.10; class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Sheets.—Although bookings remain light, they com- 
pare favorably with those in plates, shapes and bars. 
One local producer continues to operate at about one- 
half of capacity. The prices given below present the 
ruling market, but even lower quotations are being 
named, from 4.50c. to 4.65c., base Pittsburgh, having 
been done on galvanized, and 3.60c. and 3.70c., base 
Pittsburgh, on black. 


Mill quotations are 3.75c. for No. 28 black; 2 85c. to 3.10c. 
for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.75c. for No. 28 galvanized, 
these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to 
Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 3.88c.; No. 28 black, 5.15c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
6.15¢. 

Wire Products.—Buying has fallen off during the 
past week. Whether this is a temporary lull or por- 
tends inactivity throughout the summer is as yet un- 
certain. If the railroads undertake extensive repair 
work next month, as is expected in some quarters, they 
will account for considerable nail business. Local ware- 
house quotations on cement coated nails have been re- 
duced to $3.05 a keg. For mill prices see finished iron 


and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1792. 


We quote warehouse prices. f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
heavier black annealed wire, $3.63 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.78 per 100 lb.; common wire 
nails, $3.73 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, $3.05 per keg. 


Railroad Rolling Stock—The Monon, which has 
been in the market for repairs on 1000 gondola cars, 
has let 100 underframes and 100 gondola superstruc- 
tures to the Haskell & Barker Car Co. Other car re- 
pair orders and inquiries are mentioned in the plate 
paragraph. 

Old Material.—There is little buying by users but 
further weakness in the market has been indicated by 
such transactions as have taken place. The Steel & 
Tube Co. of America bought 500 tons of heavy melting 
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at $10.50, delivered. Going prices on many grades 


‘yuoted below have dropped from 25c. to 50c. a ton. 


rhere are few railroad lists. The Pennsylvania Central 
Region offers 13,000 tons while the New York Central 
and the Erie are advertising blind lists. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and vicin 


ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails .. $15.50 to $16.00 
Relaying rails 30.00 to 32.00 
Car wheels 13.25 to 13.75 
Steel rai’s, rerolling 12.50to 1300 
Steel rails, 'ess than 3 ft 11.59% to 12.00 
Heavy melting ste 10.25 to 10.75 
Frogs switches and guards, cut apart 10.25to 10.75 
Shoveling steel 10.00to 10.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 13.50to 14.00 
Drop forge fiashings 6.00 to 6.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheet 6.50 to 7.00 
Axle turnings 7.00 to 7.50 
Pe Vet Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars 14.00to 14.50 
Steel angle bars 9.50to 10.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 14.60to 14.50 
Iron car axies 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel car axles 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 busheling 6.00 to 650 
Cut forge 4 00 to 950 
Fipes and flues 5.50to 6.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.50 to 9.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought 900to 9.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 11.00to 11.50 
Coil springs 11.75 to 12 25 
No. 1 machinery cast 12.50to 13.00 
Low phos. punchings 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive tires, smoot} 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine shop turnings 3.50 to 4.00 
Cast borings 5.00 to 5.50 
Stove plate 11.50to 12.00 
Grate bars 10 00 to 1060.50 
Brake shoes 10.25 to 10.75 
Railroad malleable 11.25 to 11.75 
Agricultural malleable 11.25to 11.75 
Country mixed 7.00 to 7.50 


Boston 
BosTon, June 28. 


Pig Iron.—Foundries show more interest, but no 
large individual sales are reported. Exclusive of the 
Westfield, Mass., lot, noted last week, estimated sales 
this week are about 4000 tons, divided largely into car, 
100, 200 and 300-ton lots. Most of this is classified 
as resale iron, but, with the exception of 1800 tons 
Buffalo, eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia, practically 
all of it will be shipped from furnace yards. Indica- 
tions are furnaces, anxious for business, are naming 
lower prices than heretofore on the pretext the iron 
is resale. The 1800-ton lot was sold on a delivered 
basis of $27 for silicon, 1.75 to 2.25, regardless of fur- 
nace grade. A feature of sales this week was the 
splitting up of silicons. The lowest price quoted on 
Pittsburgh district iron was $20.50 furnace for silicon 
1.75 to 2.25, or about $26 delivered Framingham, the 
foundry taking 200 tons at that figure and 200 tons 
eastern Pennsylvania on the same delivered base. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, silicon 2.50 to 3, sold at $22 
and $23 furnace, which figures out around $21 base. 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.50, sold at $20.75 furnace and 
silicon 2.50 to 3 at $20.90, third quarter delivery, to 
Worcester, Mass., district foundries. Reports of $23 
Virginia iron cannot be substantiated here. Virginia, 
silicon 1.75 to 2.25, can be had for $25 furnace and 
possibly as low as $24 in round tonnages. Alabama 
iron is not a market factor at the present. Sales in- 
clude a car resale Lake Superior charcoal to the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard at less than $35 base, and 50 tons mal- 
leable to a nearby foundry at $28.15 delivered or 
around $24 furnace. More inquiries for iron are re- 
ported than has been the case before in many months. 
Delivered prices follow: 


East. Penn. silicon 2.25 to 2.75...... $25.56 to $28.56 
East. Penn., silicon 1.75 to 2.25...... 25.06to 28.06 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.75.......... 25.96 to 29.46 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.......... 25.46 to 28.46 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ 33.58 to 34.58 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........ 32.58 to 33.58 
Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ 33.16 to 33.66 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........ 32.66to 33.16 


Coke.—New England producers of foundry coke 
report a decided improvement in last half contract 
bookings, but almost no increase in the demand for 
spot. Many foundries are contracting for smaller 
tonnages for the last half than they did for the first, 
indicating they anticipate no increase in business. 
The lack of improvement in spot coke business in a 
measure offsets the increased interest in pig iron, and 
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suggests that buying of the latter is of a temporary 
nature. Connellsville foundry cokes are offered as low 
as $4.25 f.o.b. ovens, but actual sales are limited to 
very small tonnages. 

Warehouse Business.—Local warehouse prices on 
blue annealed sheets are down 25c., and on black and 
galvanized 35c. per 100 lb. Demand even at new 
prices is limited and spotty. The movement of iron 
and steel shows no increase, buying continuing on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Jobbers can buy stock from 
large manufacturing concerns, who are anxious to sell, 
about as cheaply as from mills; consequently there is 
little incentive to place business with the latter. Ma- 
chine, common carriage, Eagle carriage and stove bolts 
are considerably lower. Middle West semi-finished 
nut makers offer them on this market at concessions. 
Cut washers are quoted at list less 3c., as against list 
less 2c., heretofore. 


Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.18 per 100 lb. base; 














lats, $4.18 to $4.28; concrete bars, $3.18 to $3.45%; tire steel, 
$4.25 to $4.75; spring steel, open hearth, $5.50: crucible, 
$11.50; steel bands, $3.83 to $4.48; steel hoops, $4.38; toe 
calk steel, $5.25: cold rolled steel, $4.65 to $5.15: structural, 
$3.18 to $3.28: plates, $3.28 to $3.50; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, $4.53: No. 28 black sheets, $5.85: No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $6.85: refined iron, $3.18 to $5: best refined, $5: 
W iron, $8.50; Norway iron, round, 4-in. to 214-in., 8c 


per Ib. net; other sizes, 10c. base. 


Finished Material—The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. bought its bars, plates, angles, 
etc., for repairing 1000 cars, at 2c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
The Fore River Works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., bought 200 tons of plates from the Worth Steel 
Co. at 2c. Most mill interests are quoting 2.20c. on 
plates, but as low as 1.95c. on as little as car lots 
has been named. Bids are in on 300 tons structural 
steel for a municipal building, Boston. The American 
Bridge Co. is awarded the steel for a $250,000 plant 
building by the Bailey Oil Cloth Co., Winthrop, Me. 
The tonnage involved was not made public. The Provi- 
dence Iron & Steel Co., Providence, R. I., is awarded 
the steel for a West Warwick, R. I., school; the New 
England Structural Steel Co., Boston, for a_ boiler 
house, Cambridge, Mass.; and the Porcupine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the Crane Co., that city, boiler 
house; the three tonnages to be taken from stock. 
Bids will soon be asked on a round tonnage of struc- 
tural steel for a Manchester, N. H., bridge. The Lor- 
raine Mills have sold 500 tons girder rails to the East- 
ern Massachusetts Street Railway Co. Crossover rails 
are in excellent demand, local producers working their 
shops on full time. 

Old Material.—The market has settled back into an 
inactive condition. New England foundries show little, 
if any, interest in machine cast or stove plate, but it 
is believed some will be obliged to place orders next 
month. Chemical interests are buying cast iron 
borings slightly more freely, paying as high as $4.50 
f.o.b. shipping point in a few instances. Inquiries on 
railroad wrought have stiffened the market about 50c., 
while No. 1 heavy melting steel and wrought pipe are 
as much lower, due to the withdrawal of prospective 
customers from the market. 

The following prices are for gross ton lots delivered con- 
suming points: 

No. 1 machinery cast 

NG. 2 WAMGMIMOTY CBBC icc ccicccccsvcc 15.00 to 16.50 


NN i 0 oak bd nh aida ae 15.00 to 16.00 
Ae Pere reer eee 14.00 to 15.00 
The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b 
Boston rate shipping points: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $5.50 to $6.00 
No. 1 raiirom@ Wrowmmmt ..cccccccecns 10.50 to 11.00 
DG. 7 SOG. WOU incu cs oewcoscens 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diameter, over 

Ete OED nb ke kacace boc ee aswark ae 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 5.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill....... 3.08 
Cast iron borings, chemical......... 3.00 to 3.50 
Biast furnace borings and turnings.. 3.00 
forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 5.00 to 5.50 


Street car axles and shafting 
a OE 5 cea kine memes 


Rerolling rails 


cichenda Saas 12.00to 12.50 
hie oe © acbeceas 11.50to 12.00 
TeUVTTCeLT Te Tee 9.00 to 10.00 


The Marks Steel Supply Co., 10800 Quebec Avenue, 
Cleveland, has been organized with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $300,000 and has taken over the business of 
the Leo H. Marks Steel Supply Co. Leo H. Marks is 
president and treasurer, Mort Marks vice-president and 
sales manager and Reuben Shapiro is secretary. 
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NEw YORK, June 28. 


Pig Iron.—One firm has sold 2000 tons of Buffalo 
iron, silicon 2.50 to 3, at $22, furnace, in numerous 
lots to customers scattered over the East, but Buffalo 
iron has been sold in small quantities at as low as $21 
for No. 2X and $20 for No. 2 plain. These sales 
illustrate the irregularity of the market, which extends 
also to eastern Pennsylvania irons, though the latter 
have not been active. The market continues extremely 
dull. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. .$27.52 to $28.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 26.52to 27.52 
East. Pa. No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 25.52to 26.52 
ae RS ee eee 25.46 to 26.46 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 29.16to 30.16 


Ferroalloys.—The market for both ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen continues featureless. The sale of a 
carload of spiegeleisen is reported and bids have been 
opened on 100 net tons of ferromanganese for delivery 
over the next year for the use of one of the Ordnance 
Department plants. The lowest bid on this was the 
equivalent of $72.80, delivered at the plant, for British 
alloy, which is somewhere near $70, seaboard, as com- 
pared with the prevailing quotations heretofore of $75. 
There is no question but that prevailing quotations for 
either domestic or foreign ferromanganese could be 
shaded were there a fair test of the market. High- 
grade manganese ore continues nominal at the quota- 
tions noted below, which is also true of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon. 

Ferromanganese, domestic, delivered, per ton. .$80.00 

Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. .$75.00 

Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton, 

$30.00 to $32.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton, 
$69.00 to $70.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal. 48c. to 58c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 
20 per cent <4, POP Be. Bee ci crncse l6c. to 16.50c. 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard. ..22.50c. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The impression is strong 
in the local steel trade that prices of plates, shapes and 
bars will be formally reduced $5 to $7 a ton from the 
April 13 schedule of 2.20c. for plates and shapes and 
2.10c. for bars. The reduction is expected this week. 
A uniform reduction of $7 a ton would make plates and 
shapes 1.85c. and bars 1.75c. Actually, however, the 
reduction would not be large on plates, which are now 
obtainable at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but shapes are still 
held at 2c. to 2.20c. and bars at 2c. to 2.10c. Repre- 
sentatives of the steel companies were firmly convinced 
to-day that these, or approximate, reductions would 
take place before the end of the week, but had no 
definite information from their general sales depart- 
ments. The $5 a ton reduction on sheets has become 
general and blue annealed are now quoted at 2.85c., 
black at 3.75c. and galvanized at 4.75c., Pittsburgh. 
Wire products are weak, nails in particular. It is re- 
liably reported that a considerable number of sales have 
been made at $2.90 per keg, while less reliable reports. 
are that some quotations have been as low as $2.75. 
Cement coated nails have been reduced by leading 
makers from $2.60 to $2.50 per 100 lb. keg, Pittsburgh. 
The extra for galvanizing wire, 14 gage and heavier, 
has been reduced from 70c. to 50c. per 100 lb. Follow- 
ing a slight spurt in inquiry for structural steel a week 
or so ago, the market has become extremely dull again, 
probably because of the expectation of lower prices on 
shapes. New inquiries include 1200 tons for airplane 
hangars at Aberdeen, Md., and 400 tons for a freight 
terminal for the New York State barge canal at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation 
will fabricate 350 tons for a bridge for the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad and 50 tons for a bridge for the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey. Car builders continue to 
hold expectations of car repair orders, but some that 
have been estimated upon may not be let until the fall. 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad has awarded 
300 steel car bodies to the Cambria Steel Co., about 
2400 tons of steel being required. A car company is 
inquiring for 3000 to 6000 tons of plates for new cars, 
but the order for the cars apparently has not yet been 
placed, so the purchase of the plates at this time is im 
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doubt. Steel export companies are interested in the 
revival of the Bombay, India, pipe project, involving 
77,000 tons of steel plates, which was up about two 
months ago. Information received by cable is that the 
city of Bombay has raised the necessary money and 
that the work will go ahead. Competition between 
English and American mills and pipe fabricating com- 
panies is keen, with some advantage in price, it is 
stated, in favor of this country. 


Prices unchanged. We quote for mill shipments, New York, 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.38c. to 2.48c.; plates, 2.28c. to 
2.58c.; structural shapes, 2.38c, to 2.58c.; bar iron, 2.28¢ 

Warehouse Business.—Although business shows no 
improvement over the past few weeks, effective June 
27, prices on bars, structural material, plates and sheets 
were reduced by the warehouses in this district. The 
reduction represents a drop of about $2 per ton. Soft 
steel bars are now quoted at 3.13c. per Ib. and all 
structural material at 3.23c. per lb. base. Plates are 
now consistently quoted by dealers at 3.23c. per lb. 
base. No. 10 gage blue annealed sheets have been 
reduced from 4.23c. to 3.88¢c. per lb., a drop of 35c. 
per 100 lb., while black sheets are down 63c. per 100 
lb. and galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, are generally 
quoted at 5.75c. per Ib., with sales in some instances 
at 5.50c. per lb. Tire steel has been reduced to 3.13c. 
per lb. for iron finish and 3.33c. per lb. for smooth 
finish. The situation in brass and copper is unchanged 
and iron and steel pipe shows no activity. We quote 
prices on page 1806. 


High Speed Steel—The market shows little change 
for the better. One producer reports that a customer 
building machine tools, whose normal consumption is 
about 3500 lb. per month, purchased 1400 lb. in April, 
about 300 lb. in May and the June purchase will be 
even smaller. Prices remain nominally at from 90c. 
to $1 per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel 
with slightly lower prices reported on resale lots and 
large orders. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It is admitted freely that an at- 
tractive tonnage inquiry would bring out prices lower 
than quoted herewith. Because of reduced prices in 
other districts, price action in this district will be 
watched with especial interest. Quotations for carload 
lots, f.o.b. New York, follow: 6-in. and larger, $53.30; 
4-in. and 5-in., $58.30; 3-in., $68.30, with $4 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Fewer mills are buying scrap. One 
prominent eastern Pennsylvania mill is ordering all 
material previously purchased to be shipped by July 1. 
The most activity has been in cast scrap, but even this 
is very slight. Brokers and dealers are not expecting 
much business in July and August. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


FRG Ty WUGINM DIOE . 6 ccc eke teccsues $7.00 to $7.50 
ee SSS er ee rere ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Relaying rails, nominal............ 37.50 to 40.00 
NE ME M8 Sara sacle wae & aoe 10.50 to 11.00 
i Gs 6 b dane s ane oaeKw nee 17.00 to 18.00 
DUO. 2 PRIOR WOUBEME. 1c cc cecsvcee 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrougnt fom track. ..cccsceccccccs 7.25 to 7.50 
We: Tg 5 cancels g6 Wee ps vies ween 5.00to 5.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.......... S.50to 9.00 
Cae TO. oo eke cares cen seebeseres 2.00to 2.50 
Cust borings (CORR) ... seo tweoccececs 3.50to 4.00 
Machine-shop turnings ..........+.. 2.50to 3.50 
Mixed borings and turnings........ 2.50to 3.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not : 
OE I a” Ss Pere ee 8.00 to 8.50 
BOOTS UMNO ccc reer cwcrsececceses 9.00to 9.50 
Locomotive grate bars...........+. 8.50to 9.00 
Malleable cast (railroad).......... 8.00 to 8.50 
OU GRP WRERERS 66 cc cccccesicvesive 12.50to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast...........+:: $16.00 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building : 
materials, etc.), cupola size...... 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, J 
QOD <Se dhe cRE<tabweedesneurer eye 9.50to 10.50 





The Hazard Wire Rope Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has effected an agreement with employees, total- 
ing about 800, who declared a strike on April 5, in 
protest against a wage reduction of 12 per cent. The 
men have agreed to return to work under a 7% per 
cent wage cut. The company will re-employ the men 
on a basis of seniority and those who have the largest 
families to support. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, June 28. 


Pig Iron.—While there is occasional buying of small 
lots, car lots, etc., for prompt delivery, and once in a 
while an order running as high as 100 tons, there is 
no real activity in the pig iron market and none is 
expected until fall. The prices reported range from 
$22 to $24 per ton, Granite City, for pig iron running 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, the product of the East 
Side furnace, and there are reports of $21, Chicago, 
for No. 2 Northern, which would place that iron in 
fair competition with the prices made by the Granite 
City plant. Nothing at all is being heard of No. 2 
Southern, as no prices have been made by furnaces 
of the Birmingham district which would enable com- 
petition with either the Granite City or Chicago dis- 
trict furnaces. The West Side furnace is still down 
and making no sales. Foundries are running at as 
low an output as at any time in the past and are not 
looking for any activity under 60 days at least. 

Coke.—No transactions of any consequence are 
taking place in coke, as there is no need for the fuel 
in the present state of the foundry business. The 
quotation now being made on Connellsville coke, best 
72-hr. selected, is $5 to $5.50 at the oven, but this is 
nominal, as no transactions are taking place. Wise 
County, Va., coke is similarly quoted at $5.50 to $6 
per ton. No movement is reported in by-product coke 
from local plants, aside from some domestic business. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No changes in quotations 
are reported by the mill representatives and there has 
been no increase of activity in the demand either for 
current consumption or for future delivery. The ware- 
house situation is about as recently reported, save that 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets are now quoted at 3.97%, 
No. 28 black sheets at 5.25c. and No. 28 galvanized, 
black sheet gage, at 6.20c. 

Old Material.—The scrap market shows no life in 
any direction. Consumers with contracts are taking in 
material only under definite need and with severe in- 
spection. The dealers are disinclined to do any but 
small trading in immediate lots which show a profit 
with occasionally a purchase to lay down in the yards. 
No large transactions have been reported in many 
weeks and the lack of activity is expected to continue 
through the remainder of the summer and possibly into 
the fall. Dealers, in fact, wherever there is a transac- 


tion, even of the smallest, are making their own 
market. 





_ _We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works. St Louis 
industrial district, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails . TCX TTS? CT er $12.50 to $13.00 
Steel rails, rerolline. buédasaaete 11.50to 1200 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........... 11.00to 11.50 
Relaying rails, standard section. sub- 
een, OP Is és Kenic tence 25.00 to 27.50 
CP GN Cd bc ckcvace cn a at defeat ek a 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel.. 10.50to 11.00 
Heavy Oe. ae ee 9.50to 10.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 900to 9.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 10.50to 11.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet.......... «- tate 4.25 
Per Net Ton 
Heavy axle and tire turnings...... 450to 5.00 
Iron angle bars... i's «bene be wewe 9.50to 10.00 
Steel angle bars....... devveercdere 9.25 to 9.75 
De AP CO «6 cdsnt deamewnamue 18.00 to 18.50 
i ee: 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. S.50to 9.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought............. 850to 9.00 
Railroad springs et di eli thd dime 9.50to 10.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... -- 9.50to 10.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
emeeth SHEER: <wnceccctsistiViseie 8.00 to 8.50 
Ma. 3. Gee. Se. bi ds antoe &eeeues 6.00 to 6.50 
Cost Ge Wels we ccthececusnvaar 6.00 to 6.50 
Me: 3 ies o'vdacceseuneuatvow 9.06 to 9.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.00to 5.50 
ee. 2 Se Wee pt on ece neeawes 11.00to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast........... 10.50to 11.00 
RaivanS MARIORRES - 6c cove céadsaevet 8.50 to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. S50to 9.00 
Pie. OG DGG cess oe thavee dahewnd 650to 7.00 
tailroad sheet and tank........... 4.50to 5.00 
oo ee. ee eee ee 6.50to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 3.00to 3.50 
COMMASY DTBMNE 6 occ cts eee ccssider 6.50to 7.00 
Unewt rnflvomd mime@..s. oicccccteocs 7.00to 7.50 
PR og od 0c tces vinte cceattene 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad brake shoesS..........-++++ 6.50to 7.00 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, June 28. 

Pig Iron.—An inquiry for 700 tons, 500 of which is 
malleable, for the American Car & Foundry Co.’s Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., plant, is before the trade, and will likely 
be closed this week. This is the only inquiry of any 
consequence, though the offer of a central Ohio melter 
to buy 200 tons of malleable at his price is still open. 
A sale of 500 tons of Southern iron to the American 
Radiator Co. for Birmingham delivery was reported, 
and 100 tons of Northern iron was taken by an Indiana 
melter. An Ohio melter has made an offer on several 
hundred tons of Southern iron at $20, Birmingham, but 
has not been able to place the business with a furnace. 
Prices are practically unchanged. Reports are heard 
that under $21 can be done on Southern iron, but there 
is evidence that some furnaces would not now consider 
$21.50 on any tonnage. On carload business the market 
is quotable at $22 to $22.50 but $21.50 has been done 
on 500 tons. Ironton furnaces are holding firmly at 
$23, and some resale material from this district is com- 
manding the same figure. Chicago iron has_ been 
quoted at $20.50, furnace, but on carload lots the low- 
est heard is $21. The Portsmouth stack of the Whita- 
ker-Glessner Co. will blow out during the week 
and most of the steel plants operating in this district 
will close for two weeks on July 1. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $26.00 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
BOELD sas ; a tent ee 26.50 
Ohio silvery. 8 per cent sil.......... 38.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil 1.75 to 2.25 


oS 4 eee 

Basic. Northern 

eerie 5 ash’ ge ae A 5.52 

Finished Material.—Chief interest in the market 
centered in the opening of bids for the stadium at 
Ohio State University at Columbus. This project calls 
for 4500 tons of structural steel, and approximately 
1000 tons of reinforcing bars. The low bidder for the 
general contract was the E. H. Latham Co., Columbus. 
Its figure was $1,328,180. The Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, was low bidder on the fabrication 
and erection of the steel work. It is said that the 
estimates for this structure were not to exceed one 
million dollars, which has been already subscribed. 
No award was made at the time of opening bids, but 
one is expected to be made Wednesday of this week. 
The Big Four Railroad took bids on approximately 
400000 tie plates but the company will readvertise 
owing to irregularity of bids. Some inquiries for 
railroad equipment material are being received, one 
of these involving a small tonnage of car axles. 
Continued improvement in business from railroads is 
expected. The India State Railway is reported to be 
negotiating a large order for car and locomotive axles, 
but so far as is known the business is still to be placed. 
Reports have been heard that an American manufac- 
turer had received this order in competition with Euro- 
pean manufacturers. In the finished material market, 
there is very little life. We note a sale of 100 tons 
of bars at the full price of 2.10c. Pittsburgh, but this 
is by no means the lowest price heard. Reinforcing 
bars rolled from old rails are reported to be avail- 
able on the basis of 1.75c., Pittsburgh. There 
is very little sheet inquiry, and manufacturers with 
large stocks are reported to be selling surplus mate- 
rial considerably below the mill schedules. Persistent 
reports are heard in the trade of lower prices to be 
named by the Steel Corporation shortly after July 1. 
The action of two of its subsidiaries in meeting com- 
petition gives color to these reports. 

Warehouse Business.—A slow but steady improve- 
ment in sales is reported by most of the local jobbers 
in iron and steel products. With the exception of 
nails, this improvement does not apply to wire prod- 
ucts. Local jobbers will cut prices on blue annealed, 
black and galvanized sheets during the week, the new 
prices being 4.10c., 5c. and 6.25c., respectively. No 
other changes will be made for the present. 


Iron and steel bars, 3.35¢c. base; hoops and bands, 4.05c. 
base; shapes, 3.45c. base; plates, 3.45c. base; reinforcing 
bars, 3.4214c. base; cold rolled rounds, 1% in. and larger, 
4.85c.: under 1% in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 5.35c. : 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.: No. 28 black sheets. 
5e.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.25c.: wire nails, $3.50 
per keg base; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 Ib. 
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Coke.—The coke market in this territory is dull. 
Irom other districts-inquiries for 3000 and 2500 tons 
respectively have been received. The Kentucky Solvay 
Co. at Ashland has placed 18 more ovens in operation, 
giving it a total of 36. Prices are unchanged from last 
week, 

Old Material.—The scrap market has resumed its 
dullness after showing a little life. Shipping on old 
contracts is about the only present activity and this 
movement is very light. The Pennsylvania, Big Four 
and B. & O. have issued lists. Prices are, if anything, 
lower, the whole list being affected, and declines rang- 
ing from $1 to $5 a ton. The quotations given below 
are based on recent transactions. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled shects ....... reer rem oe ee 
Pr. GE ng cicada wees Bs Tr 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up. 25.00 to 26.00 
Rerolling steel rails....... oh eet 10.00to 11.00 
Heavy melting steel....... ne 8.50 to 9.50 
Steel rails for melting... . «. i alg 900to 10.09 


Ce Se -Gies.cd e868 cS ken ean ce ohen 11.50 to 12.50 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought........... .- 8.50 to 9.50 
ep eee re re ee 450 to 5.00 
Steel turnings .... Sh sete alk ie elk Neotel 2.00 to 2.50 
ear eee 11.00 to 12.00 
oe. 5 OES 605 scene sere ecnnee 12.00 to 13.00 
Se ES diwet nt Seas i206 seb aaa 6.50 to 7.50 
Te eee eer ere ee eee 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).. 8.50 to 9.50 
sg eC |S Rarer ee 6.00 to 6.50 


M. A. Hanna & Co. have removed their Cincinnati 
offices to larger quarters at 807 Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing. They are exclusive sales agents for the Marting 
Iron & Steel Co., Ironton, Ohio. B. S. Stephenson, 
recently transferred from the Pittsburgh office, is resi- 
dent agent in charge of pig iron and iron ore sales, 
and W. T. McElroy continues as sales agent in charge 
of coal. H. D. Comey and William Kerber have be- 
come associated with this office as pig iron salesmen. 
Mr. Comey is a Princeton graduate and was previously 
connected with the Woodhill Road Works of the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland. Mr. Kerber 
was until Jan. 1 New York sales manager for the 
Witherow Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He is a graduate of 
Ohio State University. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, June 28. 


Pig Iron.—The Buffalo market has such a wide 
variety of prices at the present time that it is difficult 
to determine what the actual market is. With the 
effort of a mill interest to sell an accumulation of pig 
iron through brokers at Eastern points, the market 
has reached the lowest level for several years. The 
price of the iron so offered is $21.50 base, and in the 
week just closed 2000 tons was sold at that figure. 
On the other hand two of the producers are quoting 
$23 base price, and in some instances are getting it. 
Other than sales made by the steel interest, buying in 
carload lots is the rule. The furnace which recently 
announced its intention to blow out because of the 
price situation is still offering iron. Sales of 500 
tons of No. 2 plain at $22 have been made and a small 
quantity of No. 2X at $23. It is generally under- 
stood that the differentials have been abandoned. 
Buffalo furnaces were reluctant to admit this, but one 
producer has sold a grade of iron 2.75 to 3.25 silicon 
at $23 and a few days later sold a quantity of 3.25 to 
3.75 silicon at the same price. Resale iron from time 
to time reported as active has now disappeared. Ship- 
ping on contracts made the last half of last year and 
the first quarter of this year is still going on. None 
of the Buffalo producers is quoting on delivery in ad- 
vance of 60 days. The total of 15 inquiries with one 
office is 4000 tons. On malleable inquiry, $23 is being 
quoted, but no sales have developed. 


We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buffalo 
as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil....... $22.75 to $23.50 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 21.75 to 22.50 
De. 3 BRR B.ve OO Be Ge, sss vances 20.75 to 21.50 
ND COOUNED, id «6 bake 8 Kns Oe BE 21.00 to 22.00 
Malleable (nominal) ............e. 23.00 to 24.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.............. 37.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The trifling volume of 
business which has kept local mills and sales offices 
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June 30, 1921 


~in motion for several weeks has now abated and noth- 

ing is expected to occur before July 1. The rumor 
that price schedules will be revised as of that date is 
accepted locally as a fact and little business is being 
placed in consequence. Some fair sales of pipe in car- 
load lots are reported and a number of small orders 
for the same material have been placed. Sheet prices 
now range from 3.75c. to 4.75c., and a sale of blue 
annealed sheets at 2.85c. has been made. Structural 
business continues about the same and a_ number of 
new jobs are now being figured. A warehouse at 
Rochester, N.: Y., for the New York State barge canal, 
involving 400 tons; a steel and concrete bridge at Troy, 
requiring 500 tons, apd a public school at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., which will take 200 tons, are all being 
figured by Buffalo fabricators. A mill which is en- 
tirely shut down is selling extremely small lots of 
bars, but it has no inquiry on hand and nothing in 
sight to indicate any change in the near future. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: Struc- 
tural shapes, 3.25c.; plates, 3.25c.: plates. No. 8 gage, 4.1 
soft steel bars and shapes, 3.15c.; hoops 3.85c blue an- 


nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 3.90c.; galvanized steel sheets 
No. 28 gage, 6.05c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.05c.: No. 9 
gage annealed wire, 4.35c.; cold rolled strip steel, 8.15¢ 

Warehouse Business.—Sheet prices have been re- 
vised but there is little business in either sheets or 
bars. Structural material is moving at a fair rate. 
Some inquiry has been received from railroads for 
material to use in car repairing, and while most of 
this business is expected to be placed at the mills, 
warehouses expect to be factors. Fair movement of 
reinforcing bars is reported. 


Old Material.—While prices are nominal and little 
or nothing moving, it is generally believed that ma- 
terial can be bought less than is now quoted. Only 
one Buffalo dealer is known to be a bidder for the al- 
lotments of material offered by the Government. On 
the lot of 110,000 tons of steel offered by the Shipping 
Board at Hog Island, and on the 40,000 tons on which 
bids were opened last week, but one Buffalo dealer is 
interested. Borings are being offered by automobile 
plants, but little is taken. One manufacturer east of 
Buffalo has permitted old material of various kinds to 
accumulate since Jan. 1, refusing to sell at the present 
market. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, as follows: 


ON ee” a”) $12.00 to $12.50 
Hydraulic compressed .............. 9.00to 9.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Pee. -L_ BOROGe WIOMEMt, « . 0 ciescecis 13.00 to 14.00 
CE A crak ids 6 kaa ke eee e,e 14.50to 15.00 
ae eee 10.50 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 6.00to 7.00 
BOOUY Gee TTMIGD. 66 6c cc cev seen 9.00 to 10.00 
Cees, Ue RRO, yb wis ccdccabh vy.e 6.00 to 7.00 
Locomotive grate bars.............. 10.50 to 11.50 
EE PS Cbs i be Rb s oe ken deee &.00to 9.00 
MG gg ry ere 9.50to 10.50 
SN Se ek nade ees 14.00 to 15.00 
Bundled sheet stampings............ 7.00to 8.00 
ee BS BRINE. Gai o ho sac cide ics 17.50 to 18.00 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, June 28. 

Iron Ore.—As was to be expected, there has been 
very little activity in the iron ore market since the es- 
tablishment of 1921 prices at a reduction of $1 a ton. 
According to estimates of some of the ore men, the 
aggregate of sales so far including purchases made in 
the open market before and after the naming of this 
season’s prices, and actual tonnage booked for 1921 
delivery under long time contracts, has been about 
500,000 tons. A few small lot inquiries are pending 
but it is doubtful whether these will result in the early 
placing of orders. Further curtailments of mining 
operations are being placed in effect. These include 
considerable cutting down of operations in some of the 
Steel Corporation properties which have been produc- 
ing ore at somewhat near normal capacity. One large 
Mesabi open pit mine, the Mahoning mine, which is 
owned by five consuming interests, started production 
June 1 on a schedule of 1,500,000 tons for the season, 
but this has been gradually cut down to a 500,000 ton 
schedule and a proposal to further reduce operations 
to a 300,000 ton schedule will be considered this week. 
Reports from the East indicate that practically no fur- 
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eign ore is coming into this country at the present t.me. 
It is claimed that for the highest grade of foreign ore 
a price of 10c. per unit at dock is about the lowest 
quotation that is being made. This brings the price up 
to 12c. or 13c. delivered to some of the Eastern fur- 
naces. However, this price is so much below the price 
of lake ore delivered in the. East that Lake Superior 
ore interests have no hope of booking any Eastern 
business. Recently prices as low as 8c. a unit on for- 
eign ore were reported from the East, but this price 
was due at least to some extent to the bringing in of 
cargoes that had not been sold and which shippers were 
anxious to dispose of. With shipping orders very light, 
some of the lake ore firms are unable to provide car- 
goes for the boats of vessel interests with which they 
have contracts. Ore contracts this year are being 
made without a rider giving buyers the benefit of any 
reductions in freight rates. However, shippers do not 
expect any reduction in freight rates before the close 
of the season. The hearing of their application for a 
reduction in rail rates is set for July 25, but a decision 
in that case is not expected before the close of the sea- 
son of navigation. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Besse- 
mer, 55 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% 
per cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55. 


Pig Iron.—Foundry iron has further declined in 
price 50c. or more a ton. The American Radiator Co. 
again came into the market during the week with an 
inquiry for 3000 to 4000 tons for its Buffalo, Detroit, 
Springfield and Titusville plants. On this inquiry, at 
least two producers quoted $21, but both were advised 
that lower quotations had been made. In this connec- 
tion, unconfirmed reports are in circulation that foun- 
dry iron is being quoted as low as $20 in the Valley 
district. However, some producers are still asking $22. 
The past week has been one of the dullest of the year 
in the market, virtually no inquiry coming out except 
that of the radiator company. Locally the market has 
sagged to $23 for No. 2 foundry delivered and it is 
probable that that price can be shaded. A small lot 
was sold at under $23, but in this case the seller will 
deliver an equal amount of high priced iron on an old 
contract. No new inquiries are pending. Pig iron ship- 
ments by local interests with one exception will show a 
falling off in June as compared with May. One pro- 
ducer that secured some new releases this month will 
ship about 1000 tons more in June than in May. The 
McKinney Steel Co. expects to blow out one of its 
Cleveland furnaces this week. This company now has 
two Cleveland furnaces in blast, one of these having 
been started a few weeks ago. 


We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on the 
new freight rate, there being a 56c. switching charge for 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham: 


Serer ert Te ae $22.46 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 29.42 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 38.86 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace. .$38.50 to 39.00 


Finished Iron and Steel—There is very little 
activity and interest among consumers is centered in 
possible price reductions by the Steel Corporation on 
July 1. While buyers apparently have no definite 
information on which to base expected reductions, 
many seem to take it as a foregone conclusion that 
reductions will be made. With prices showing a down- 
ward tendency, there is a marked disposition among 
consumers to withhold orders as long as possible. In 
the case of building work, there is usually considerable 
delay in placing large contracts and frequently bids 
are asked two or three times before the work is finally 
placed. The Bourne-Fuller Co., which started up two 
open-hearth furnaces in its Upson plant about April 1, 
will again shut down this plant this week for an in- 
definite period. Operations of local sheet and plate 
mills are very irregular. The most important develop- 
ment in the price situation during the week was the 
further sagging of plate prices to the extent that the 
2e. price now has become quite general and reports 
of 1.95¢e. quotations have appeared. Steel bars and 
structural material are generally quoted at regular 
prices but a good inquiry would probably bring out 


concessions. Hard steel reinforcing bars are weaker, 
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a 1.85c. price having become quite general, and this 
might be shaded $1 a ton. The demand for reinforcing 
bars has improved. In the automobile field, the Ford 
Motor Co. is inquiring for an unspecified amount of 
steel, mostly in No. 9 gage for frames, and this busi- 
ness is expected to bring out keen competition between 
plate and hot-rolled strip mills. In the building field 
fabricators report an increase in inquiry for small 
building work. The Mount Vernon Bridge Co. has 
taken the Chesapeake & Ohio bridge at Louisville, re- 
quiring 1700 tons, and an inquiry has come from the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railroad for 600 tons for bridge 
work. The Masonic Temple project, Detroit, requir- 
ing 7000 tons of steel, for which bids were recently 
taken, has been held up probably until September and 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., hotel project requiring 1500 tons 
has been postponed until fall. Bids for the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Akron, have been rejected and new pro- 
posals will be asked for. The E. P. Latham Co., Co- 
lumbus, was low bidder for the Ohio State University 
stadium, requiring 4300 tons of structural material 
and about 1000 tons of reinforcing bars, and this con- 
tract is expected to be placed this week. The Republic 
Structural Iron Works was low bidder for the Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland, requiring 200 tons. Bids 
are being taken for the George D. Harter Bank, Canton, 
Ohio, requiring 300 tons. The Port Arthur Shipbuild- 
ing Co. is inquiring for 1750 tons of plate and struc- 
tural material for a boat. While the contract has not 
vet been placed, this inquiry is of special interest in 
that it is the first sign of any resumption in the lake 
shipbuilding industry, which has been inactive for the 
past year. Akron, Ohio, will take bids July 8 for 
1800 tons of riveted steel pipe. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 2.99c.; plates, 
09c.; structural shapes, 3.09c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 
75c.; No. 9 annealed wire, 3.50c.; No. 28 black sheets, 

$.50c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.50c.: No, 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.60c. to 3.75c.: hoops and bands, 3.69c.; shafting, 


4.29C 

Sheets.—The $5 a ton price reduction made by one 
independent mill and the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., noted last week, has been generally adopted by 
other mills, but the new prices have not stimulated 
business and there seems to be some doubt whether 
present prices will hold. No shading is reported by the 
mills but lower than mill prices are being quoted on 
brokers’? stocks. 

Warehouse Business.—Following the reduction in 
mill prices, Cleveland jobbers have made price reduc- 
tions of from $4 to $6 a ton on sheets. A reduction 
of $4 a ton has been made on galvanized wire as the 
result of a corresponding reduction made by mills on 
the galvanizing extra. 

Old Material.—A little activity developed during the 
week among dealers who purchased compressed steel 
and shoveling turnings to cover contracts recently 
placed by the Weirton Steel Co. The sales of these 
grades were made at $9 to $9.50 for the former and 
$8.50 to $9 for the latter delivered, but this buying has 
subsided and prices on these grades are weaker. Gen- 
erally the market is dull and prices for the most part 
are stationary. No inquiry is coming from the mills 
and consumers are accepting very little material on 
contracts. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ vards in 
Cleveland and vicinity as follows: 

EO ee ee ee re $10.50 to $11.00 
a 2 aaa 11.50to 12.00 
Steel rails, rerolling........... ---- 13.00to 14.00 
ee rr ery tT ere 11.00 to 12.00 
SN RY RUIN rin hihi a Series ce 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting scrap...... 12.50to 13.00 
SE WII OS bg Se cata acm Ko ar eoteca 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 4.50 to 4.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings.... 7.00 to 7.50 
i ee ee ae 6.50 to 7.00 
RRMCORE WEEE 2456550 00ebewaue . 10.00to 10.50 
Railroad malleable i Side koare vad O00to 12,00 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 3.50 to 1.00 
oe ee eee . &.00to 8.50 
Pee; © SN. sg booked oie sesves 26.00 to 16.50 
iO, ). pee. .n0s veces oR tataons 7.50 to 8.00 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in..... 5.50 to 6.00 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in.... 6.00to 6.50 
SPORE WE OSS TARE « xs oe a 6.00 0K 0 ves 12.75 to 13.00 
NE ARDY, 5 hs 0 cet dk wip en eacwle Rise es 12.75to 13.00 
Pe Ie NO ois os oe ee emke ao oe 6.00 to 7.00 


Belts, Nuts and Rivets.—The bolt market is weak. 
Some sales were made during the week at a 10 per 
cent reduction from regular prices and while manufac- 
turers have not formally reduced prices the lower quo- 
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tations have become fairly general. No concessions 
on nuts are reported in this market. Some new de- 
mand for bolts and nuts in less than car lots is coming 
from the railroads. Rivets are weak. The usual quo- 
tation on car lot orders has declined $2 a ton to 2.90c. 
for structural and 3c. for boiler rivets, but prices are 
irregular and a good-sized inquiry would probably re- 
sult in a shading of these quotations. 

Coke.—There have been further price declines on 
some makes of foundry coke and quotations range from 
$4 to $5 for standard Connellsville brands. A few 
car lot sales were reported. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 28. 

Pig Iron.—Almost like a bolt out of the sky several 
pipe interests closed deals for considerable Birmingham 
pig iron around June 23 to 25. A sanitary pipe inter- 
est bought 2000 to 2500 tons and the leading cast 
iron pipe interest, the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., also bought several thousand tons. 
One maker booked around 4000 tons for pipe shops dur- 
ing the week and another admitted booking several 
thousand tons. Judging from what came to the sur- 
face and from what admitted sales suggested, business 
for the week must have approximated 12,000 to 15,000 
tons, the minimum being 10,000 tons. Two interests 
between them booked about 8000 tons. The base was 
$21.50 and $22. More went at $22 than might have been 
expected. Delivery on all the tonnage is practically in 
the Birmingham district, hence the business may be con- 
sidered as non-competitive so far as iron selling dis- 
tricts are concerned. The inquiry is much better. Al- 
together it was the best week in several months. The 
buying was largely incident to pipe shop bookings, 
which is the same as to say that one reflects the other. 
Outside of the pipe business, very little other buying 
took place, sanitary manufacturing interests and special 
iron users having recently purchased about 800 to 1000 
tons. Continuance of the heavier buying depends on 
pipe bookings. Frederic I. Thompson, Alabama mem- 
ber of the United States Shipping Board, has expressed 
his interest in securing the same 15 and 20 per cent 
rate differentials on iron and steel products via Warrior 
barge and Mallory lines to Eastern seaboard points 
as apply on southbound traffic. This indicates favorable 
actions and $2 less to get Alabama iron into New Eng- 
land. The Southern and Louisville & Nashville rail- 
roads will ask for fabricating in transit privilege on 
iron and steel for Birmingham. This points to securing 
that in the near future. 

a. quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district furnace, 
as follows: 

PoumGary, G1: £76 GW Bibs. ss scccness $21.50 to $22.00 

DEER. 5G aS OS Se Sale herds oeuiete eee 20.50 to 21.00 

RaOOOGS © 6 eda SA SAD KKH RA OO eS 35.00 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The high pressure pipe market was 
featured by booking of the order for 5000 tons for 
Phoenix, Ariz., by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. Sizes will run as high as 24 and 30 in. 
Detroit letting of 16,000 tons is expected to mature this 
week, also Akron’s 6500 tons. The National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. secured 750 tons from Brookfield, Mo., and 
250 from Detroit. The Phoenix order is the largest 
booked in several months. Lower than $40 was named 
on the larger sizes, it is understood. The market 
hovers around $40. Pipe shops began ordering iron 
immediately on receipt of orders for pipe, which indi- 
cates no iron on yards. There is general expectation 
of a very considerable high pressure pipe business. 

Coal and Coke.—Governor Kilby and domestic op- 
erators have agreed on appointment of a joint commit- 
tee to inform the Alabama public of cost of coal at 
mines, freight from mines to different Alabama cities 
and cost of yard operations with a view to keep people 
posted as to reasonable prices for domestic coal and 
stop profiteering. Foundry coke is fairly active at $7. 

Finishing Mills.—Gulf States Steel Co. will close 
down at the end of the week at blast furnace and open 
hearth plants, operating only two days a week in bar 
and wire mills owing to lack of new business. The 
Tennessee company remains at 50 per cent ingot capacity 
with rail and structural mills and car and ship plant 
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in operation as well as intermittent operations in plate 
mill department. 


Old Material.—Cast scrap is looking up since pipe 
shops have received an influx of orders, but all other 
items are extremely dull and quotations are nominal. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b, Birmingham district yard 
as follows: 


Gate AN IIIS at bin se G's Save x! va araldaaewi $10.00 to $11.00 
Bee NEL Cg bisa hk0 ba 06S cw ce wale eels 9.00 to 10.00 
RS one isl ca CRE fCWe alhee ond 16.00 to 17.00 
NE od whe Dlg oa a's eg had aie eave & 16.00 to 17.00 
ROMORE WHOGE 6s ss divas cocuccaac 15.00 to 16.00 
a ee er eee 3.00 to 14.00 
UIE BE ge Wags «Sees a de areca heater Tu 9.00 to 10.00 
Oe i eee 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 6.00 to 7.00 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, June 28. 

Further contraction of steel plants operations in 
the East will occur this week. During the first two 
weeks of July, and possibly longer, unless business 
picks up, nearly all of the Eastern plants will be 
wholly shut down or running at such a low rate as to 
make their operations almost negligible. The mills 
of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. will be shut down 
for two weeks, and will not resume operations at the 
end of that period unless sufficient business has been 
booked. The Phoenix Iron Works will also shut down, 
while the Lukens, Worth and Central plate mills will 
be almost wholly shut down. The Midvale plant at 
Coatesville and the Eastern Steel Co. plant have not 
been operated for some time. The American Bridge Co. 
at Pencoyd is operating at a very low rate. 

The disposition of the operators of the Eastern 
plants is to close their mills until the present situation 
is relieved. There is known to be a fair volume of 
business dammed up, particularly in structural lines, 
and there are expectations of considerable buying of 
plates for car repair work, but just how soon such 
orders will materialize is uncertain. It is surprising 
to the local trade, familiar with the car situation on 
Eastern roads, that car repair work has been held back 
so long. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, is 
known to have thousands of cars which must be re- 
paired before they can be used again, and there are 
predictions of a car shortage during the grain and coal 
carrying season this fall unless a large number of these 
cars are shortly put into commission. 

There is no appreciable change in the steel situation, 
buyers awaiting further reductions in prices, which 
they have been assured by sales representatives of some 
companies will come soon. Meanwhile, prices are very 
soft, 1.90c. on plates, 2c., or possibly 1.95c., on shapes, 
and 1.95c. or 2c. on bars being now quite freely quoted. 
It even appears likely that the new prices on sheets 
are not being firmly held, one small mill having quoted 
2.75¢c., Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, which is $2 a ton 
below the figure now named by the larger producers. 

Pig iron is weak, with price concessions being made 
wherever sufficient tonnage is in sight. A small ton- 
nage of basic has been sold at a price equivalent to 
about $23.50, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. 

Pig Iron.—There was spirited competition between 
Buffalo and eastern Pennsylvania furnaces for the 
order of a Plainville, Conn., melter, who inquired for 
5000 tons of foundry iron. A part of the business is 
reported to have been placed at Buffalo at less than 
$20, furnace. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces would 
not go this low, but are said to have quoted in the 
neighborhood of $22, furnace, on No. 2 plain. This is 
lower than the current quotations on business originat- 
ing in the immediate Philadelphia territory. For ship- 
ment in this district, where Buffalo competition is not 
so close, the furnaces are quoting $24 on No. 2 plain and 
$25 on No. 2X, f.o.b. furnace, but in New England 
and other intermediate territory, where the Buffalo 
furnaces have an equally advantageous freight rate, 
the Eastern furnaces have named lower prices. How- 
ever, Buffalo iron is being offered at low prices, par- 
ticularly a lot of several thousand tons owned by a steel 
company, on which $20.75 for No. 2 plain and $20.90 
for No. 2X has been named by brokers. The first 
sale of basic in many weeks was made a few days 
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ago to a Harrisburg consumer, the quantity being 600 
tons and the price equivalent to about $23.50, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania. The iron was sold by a nearby 
furnace with a freight rate of only 56c. Among other 
sales of the week were 200 tons of No. 3 iron at $23.50, 
furnace, and 100 tons of No. 2 plain at $24, furnace. 
Most of the current business, which is small in the 
aggregate, is in carload lots. A Virginia pipe maker 
is inquiring for 6000 tons of foundry grades, but the 
placing of the business is conditional upon the award 
made of the Detroit cast iron pipe job. 


The following quotations are, with the exception of those 


on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and in- 
clude freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25. .$24.75 to $25.25 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil . 25.50to 26.25 
Virginia No. 2 plain. 1.75 to 2.25 sil 31.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 32.99 
Zasic deliv. Eastern Pa ‘ ceevcescs Bee ae aa 
Gray forge . 4 sana .. 23.00to 23.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace)... 38.00 
Malleabls ie ~+- 26.00 to 27.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) ; 35.00 


Ferroalloys.—There is no demand for ferromanga- 
nese or spiegeleisen. The former is obtainable at $75 
to $80, delivered, and the latter at $28 to $30, furnace. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—While it is believed that a 
good inquiry would bring out lower prices on billets, 
such inquiry is not being made, hence prices are nom- 
inally unchanged at $37 for rerolling quality and $42 for 
forging quality, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plates—Eastern plate mills lost out on the steel 
for the 50 tanks bought by the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, the business’ going to two Chicago 
fabricators. The total steel requirements are about 
7500 tons. Inquiry for plates is extremely light. No 
business of importance is in sight except 3000 to 6000 
tons being inquired for by two or three car companies, 
which are bidding on Erie Railroad cars. Plates are 
easily obtainable-at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—There is apparently no at- 
tempt by some mills to hold prices on structural shapes 
at 2.20c., Pittsburgh. Business has been done at 2c. 
and 1.95c. is said to have been quoted. Considerable 
structural work is in prospect, but formal inquiries 
are not expected until the price situation has been 
clarified. 

Bars.—There is virtually no demand for merchant 
steel bars, but there are a few inquiries for reinforcing 
bars, notably one of 1000 tons for the Ohio State Uni- 
versity stadium at Columbus, Ohio, and another for 
1500 tons for a bridge at Bethlehem, Pa. Steel bars 
are obtainable at 2c., Pittsburgh, and 1.95c. is reported 
to have been quoted. 

Sheets.—Practically all producers of sheets are now 
quoting 2.85c. for blue annealed, 3.75c. for black and 
4.75c. for galvanized. One small mill is reported to 
have shaded the blue annealed price $2 a ton. Very 
little business is being done. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is very weak, and 
it is almost impossible to find a market for any grade. 
Some prices are lower this week. We quote for de- 
livery at consuming points in this district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... oN $11.00 
Scrap rail ceaues ..$10.00to 16.50 
Steel rails, rerolling bate'e he 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 17.00to 18.00 
Car wheels ‘ <ed .. 18.00to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.50to 14.50 
No. 1 yard wrought 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 forge fire ‘ Satie . 10.00to 10.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works)... 8.00to 8.50 
Dee E -RIG W we cc det cdesavvesver 11.50to 12.00 
I. 2 I dad ce wt beeen we we 10.00to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

Dinst TSS WER) so cde stave deve 7.50 to 8.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use) 7.00to 7.50 


Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 


mill and steel works use)........ 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 8.50to 9.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants).. No market 
No. 1 cast . Pease 0 OSs 6 owaweeeu see 17.00 to 18.00 

tailroad grate bars..........- ..-- 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 12.60to 12.50 
Ralivead maliouhie: ...6cscvesseuecun 15.50 to 16.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications)... .. 11.50to 1200 
| RO eae Ne No market 
bE GRE BIB ons cca wiriecantusumis No market 
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Freight Rates 
l'reight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carioad lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 


FReIAEOIDRIR .icccveses $0.35 st au >V.00 


DIMES: i650 60 ce eon’ 0.335 CE. csaccueuss sets oes 
Weer COOK 3. sscecene 0.38 Cindi. (pipe) ‘6 
BOGOR 66.6654 ose Oe wee 0.415 PO. is ct cv ken eses De 
Ct Pr tee 0.295 Denver (wire products) 1.41 
CE vices sme 0.24 Pacific Coast ...csecs 1.665 
‘ inna 0.325 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
indiameamOUS . ..ccccene 0.345 Birmingham ........-. 0.765 
CRICABO ccoccvocvececn 0.38 Jacksonville, all rail... U.d50 
St. SA cinskion pawn 0.475 | Jacksonville, rail and 
Ramen CUS i.cse inane See WEEE obcaccdsoesssas’ OS 
Kansas City (pipe) 0.77 New GOPrieARS 2.040005 O.o1o 
rhe minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
36,000 Ib To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 


while to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On 
the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
nd there is an extra charge of Yc. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
minimum of 40,000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and 
eel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
minimum carload is 46,009 Ib. On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tarifts 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Vhilaael- 
phia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
eamship lines, via the Panama Canal, ave as follows: Vig 
iron, 55¢ ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails 
spikes and wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 75c.; 
rods, Wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, nettiny 
nd stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 75c. ; 
over 8 in. in diameter, 24ec. per in. or fraction thereof addi- 
tional. All prices per 100 ib. in carload lots, minimuin 
40,000 Ib 


Structural Material 
I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
in., on one or both tegs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 


structural sizes, 2c. 
Wire Products 

Wire nails, $3 base per keg; galvanized. 1 in. and longer 
including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright 
Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 per 100 Ib.: annealed fence 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.75: galvanized wire, $3.25; galvan- 
ized barbed wire, $3.65; galvanized fence staples, $3.65; 
painted barbed wire, $3.15 polished fence staples, $3.15; 
cement-coated nails, per count keg. $2.60: these prices being 
subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days. 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 601% to 63 per cent off list for carload 
lots, 5914 to 62 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58% to 61 per 
cent for smali lots. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and Ghip rivets: ......cc cccccccscccen $2.90 
PO Fe ee eee Se eee ee 3.00 
Small rivets £5 ie le xu wig eth ....60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads, 
60,10 and 10 to 70 and 7% per cent off list 
Small sizes in cut threads, 
60 and 10 to 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Longer and larger sizes of machine bolts, 
60 to 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 to 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Cut threads 50, 10 and 5 to 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Longer and larger sizes 
50 and 10 to 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Lag bolts Sian ‘ 65 to 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head....50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Other style heads....... 2020 ee een ee 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in 
Smaller and shorter. 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Longer and larger sizes 50 and 5 per cent off list 





Hot pressed sq. or hex, blank nuts $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped ; bos sinew see aa eee 
C. p. c. and t. sq. or hex, nuts, blank te . $4.00 off list 
C. p. c. and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped $3.50 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
4 to 9/16 in. inclusive U. S. S -80 and 10 per cent off list 
Same sizes S. A. E $0, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


56 to 1 in. inclusive U. S. S. and S. A. E., 


70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages...... ; 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk .80,10 and 2% per cent off list 
Tire bolts .65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Track bolts betel oe ph hacen bie . 1.35c. base 
Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
n. and unde oa a .70 per cent off list 
DS We BO. Fe BB is cats a sn ....70 per cent off list 
Set Screws 
mm ONG WE... wiscvcs 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
16 in. to % in. ; 70 per cent off list 
Rivets 
Rivets, le. per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs Rivets in 
100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra to buyers not under contract: small 
and miscellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; less 


than 100 Ib. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra 


All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $48 chain rods. $48: screw stock rods, $53: rivet 
ind bolt rods and other rods of that character, $48; high 


carbon rods, $58 to $73, depending on carbons 
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Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3.25 to $3.40 base per 
100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, 
»-in %-in., and 7/16-in., $3.25 base; 5/16-in., $3.25 to 
$3.40 base Boat and barge spikes, $3.25 to $3.40 base per 


100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Track bolts, $4.35 base per 100 Ib Tie plates, $2.50 per 100 
b angie bars, $2.75 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


Price ot terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
Ib., $12.30 per package; 8-Ihk coating, I. C., $12.60; 12-Ib 
coating, 1. C., $14.30; 15-lb, coating, 1. C., $15.30; 20-lb. coat- 
ing. lL. C., $16.55: 25-lb. coating, 1. C., $17.80; 30-lb. coating, 
l. C., $18.80; 35-lb. coating, 1. C., $19.80; 40-lb. coating. I, C 


$20.50 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.95c. to 2.10c. from mill Refined bar iron, 


= Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the .ittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv 
OE ki ach Cv weed a 24 y% to %.... + 2! +25 
% to %...... 52% 26 Me Ae ake Sue 5 27% 9% 
ea 56% 42 Re siitieh clears 33! Is, 
% . - 60% is 1 to 1% 35M 20% 
1 to 3 62, 50 
Lap Weld 

Renae . 54% 42 Z S044 16 \, 
214 to 6 ‘ dS by 16 2% to 6...... 33% 20% 
7 to 12 b4 14 41 e WO Beeovewnes 294 16%, 
13 to 14 45 “ | 
LS ; gic 42% ae 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
K 4614 29 CR tine 6:5 +10%, +4314 
y% to %...... 88% 31 ee ra 26% 14% 
1 te eae 53M 12 . eS 334%, 19% 
a ae sepa iam SOLA 58% 47 | b SO Sohaseses 351% 21% 
i to 1%...... 6%  @ | 
2. ore a ee 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ee 52% 41 eee ere Cree 31% 18% 
2% to + 56M, 15 Bee OO 650605 24, 22% 
4% to 6 55 ty 44 See SO Olek ans 33%, 21% 
Te Basen ceda 50% 37 T. SOBs oe cneed 24% 12% 
9 to 1%. 45% 32 D C0 20s 0 coun 6 19% 7% 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 1, 5 and 2% per 
cent is allowed over the above discounts, which are subject 
to the usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 


Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh : 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


RR ee ote: mse ware: gallo gw de 19% A We wates. «ped hie wale +10 
Se eR id awk ek we 30 |  Seeerererr crete. List 
2a ae we Cvs escacaceae 41 We Me she oo oa aD —10 
Soo Ee ee ee 47 Bie Ee. Beaded Ss cD ale —15 
C2 i See ee —16 

Ye OO Sse as vin e's —20 


Carload Discounts on Standard Commercial Seamless 
Cold Drawn 


1 in deel ra a Oe ee. Se cca naeeeee 17% 
14 in 7 ey. way Ole 6 DR ccs 0a vemee 2 
1% in Tere Tcrer;. cae OO ci awe dua kee 
1% in Pan (issenecuee 

Hot Rolled 
OP Oss éveceatese ee kkeaod habeas bees on th eee eee 30 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
locomotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for 
the Navy Department which will be subject to special nego- 


tiations 
Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 


Cents per Lb. | Cents per Lb 


No. & and heavier......2.65 | Nos, 11 and 12.........2.85 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.75 Beem, BB Ge Bes vécuscics 2.95 
eS UD eee 3.05 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 


Dee. 2s OO Beh asks ec ece 3.55 Pee. Be CROSS)... sc cieccer 3.7 
eee: BB to B4..i.casese see SR Fp ee ee eee 3.85 
Nos. 25 and 26.........38.65 Re Be re tee ee 3.95 
No. 27 3.70 
Galvanized 

Cents per Lb. | Cents per Lb. 
ee: BO eel 2B. ow ss eawis 3.75 | Nos. 25 and 26......... 4.45 
Nos, 12 to 14 so en  es  o ORE - ae ier 4.60 
pean om OE 2G. vg ci ces 4.00 oe eee 4.75 
Ss o. | ee 4.15 PO cee ae was we + eae ee 
ee eee eee 4.30 ih. Ml. 6c oe bet: ao & &.oukeee 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb. | Cents per Lb. 
ee SS ame . 36. oni owes 3.55 ee lS ee 3.75 
RS wna eee 3.60 rr 3.80 
Pe ae OD Bei cc cusedeon ee © Me TD 2 oo so coe at oro 3.80 
ae ee; ere 3.70 | Nos, 30% and 31....... 3.85 
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Non-Ferrous Metals | 
TF Scsescesiinieseiiabeledhiieingierihtenincieetiteiepehataiosicapaciapatiibceiaanionesiesesinstiiiiiiae 
Arxuncomonmruensvonssasensesrsnresenes conscsnreseevencenenseceresenscnsnent eeneee a5 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Lead Zine 
I Tin - mn ~— _ ~ 
7 Electro- New New St New St 
June Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
22. 12.75 12.75 29.00 4.40 4.20 4.90 4.40 
eee 12.75 12.75 28.75 4.35 4.15 4.85 4.35 
24 qa XG 12.75 12.75 28.75 4.35 4.15 4.85 4.35 
ee 12.75 12.75 er 4.30 4.10 4.85 4.35 
ie Aah 12.75 12.62% 29.00 4.40 4.15 4.75 4.25 
Deak 12.75 12.62% 29.00 4.40 4.15 4.75 4.2 


NEW YORK, June 28. 

Midsummer dullness and the approaching Fourth 
of July holidays are by no means a stimulus to an 
already inactive market. Buying of copper is fair and 
prices are a little lower. The tin market is steady 
with moderate purchases reported. The lead and zinc 
markets continue practically unchanged with interest 
on the part of consumers or dealers at a low ebb and 
prices lower. 


New York 


Copper.—A report of the condition of the market 
depends upon the attitude of various sellers. Some of 
the large producers assert that there is practically no 
demand for copper and that business is stagnant, while 
others are free to say that if the market is met there 
is no difficulty in disposing of a fair amount of copper. 
The former class of sellers are practically out of the 
market, being unwilling to take orders for less than 
13c., delivered, for early delivery, while the latter are 
daily doing a fair amount of business at an average of 
12.87%4c., delivered, or 12.62%c., New York, which we 
quote as the market for electrolytic copper for July 
delivery. Sales are reported as being fairly evenly 
divided between domestic and foreign consumers. The 
probable early termination of the coal strike in Eng- 
land is expected to develop buying from that source in 
the near future. The Lake copper market is largely 
nominal at practically the same level as the electro- 
lytic market. 


Tin.—About the middle of last week a fair business 
was done amounting to anywhere from 300 to 500 tons, 
bought mostly by two or three dealers with some con- 
sumers showing interest. Sales consisted mostly of 
future shipment Straits tin. All other days since then 
have been quiet and dull with the market close to stag- 
nation. Prices have been fairly steady, those of spot 
Straits tin having hovered very close to 29c. with the 
quotation to-day being 29c., New York. The London 
market has also been quiet with fair sales reported. 
To-day the market over there was about £2 per ton 
higher than a week ago with spot standard quoted at 
£166 10s., future standard at £169 and spot Straits at 
£167 10s. per ton. Arrivals thus far this month have 
been 1540 tons with 2000 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—Late last week Wednesday the leading in- 
terest reduced its quotation from 4.50c. to 4.40c., both 
New York and St. Louis. Yesterday and Saturday a 
fair amount of buying is reported, but this movement 
was not followed up to-day. It is stated that in some 
special cases lead was offered down to 4.25c., New York, 
but there was no broad market at this level. On the 
whole the market has been quiet with the exception 
noted. In the outside market lead for early delivery 
can be obtained at 4.40c., New York, or 4.15c. to 4.25c., 
St. Louis. 


Zinc.—There is a little more life to the market, 
with prices low, and some producers inclined to meet 
present levels, due to low ore prices and easier pros- 
pective labor conditions. Prime Western for early 
shipment is quoted and has sold at 4.25c., St. Louis, or 
4.75¢., New York, with some small spot lots sold at 
4.20c., St. Louis. Demand is still confined to urgent 
needs for early consumption by galvanizers and brass 
makers. 


Antimony.—There is practically no change with 
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wholesale lots for early delivery quoted largely nominal 
at 4.87%c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—tThe leading producer continues to quote 
28c., f.o.b. plant, for virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, in wholesale lots for early delivery, with foreign 
metal of the same analysis obtainable down to 22c., 
New York, depending on the seller and the source of the 
metal. 


Old Metals.—The market continues to decline and 
business is practically at a standstill. Dealers’ selling 
prices are nominally as follows: 

Cents 
Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible : , : » 12.2% 


Copper, heavy and wire ; vocduae SE 
Copper, light and bottoms i castatial +: nae 
Heavy machine composition. . ' co> ae 
Brass, heavy illest uch an a ein eee 7.25 
Brass, light i . . 6.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 8.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings. cae enee . 5.50 
Lead, heavy . ; > ; ~ eo 
Lead, tea ‘ tua ct seu “Bie 
Zine ; adc - cae. ee 
Chicago 


JUNE 28.—Tin and lead have advanced while zinc 
has undergone a further drop. Tin has revived through 
purchases by large dealers at the low level. Lead has 
grown firmer as a result of a refusal by many inde- 
pendents to take further business at less than the trust 
price of 4.50c. Spelter continues to sag with no busi- 
ness developing to give support to the market. Old 
metal prices remain unchanged. We quote Lake cop- 
per at 13.25c. in carload, lots; tin, 3lc.; lead, 4.35c.; 
spelter, 4.45c.; antimony, 7.50c. On old metals we quote 
copper wires, crucible shapes, 8c.;. copper clips, 8c.; 
copper bottoms, 7c.; red brass, 7c.; yellow brass, 5c.; 
lead pipe, 2.75c.; zinc, 2c.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; tinfoil, 
18c.; block tin, 21c., all of these being buying prices 
for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


JUNE 27.—The non-ferrous markets have been dull 
and weak during the past few days, with lead in car 
lots quoted at the close at 4.10c. and spelter at 4.30-to 
4.35c. In less than car lots the figures have been: 
Lead, 4.75c.; spelter, 5.25c.; tin, 33c.; copper, 13.75c.; 
antimony, 7.50c. In the Joplin district ore continues 
weak with zinc blende, basis 60 per cent, ranging close 
to $20 per ton, and lead, basis 80 per cent, at $40 per 
ton. No calamine is being offered. On miscellaneous 
scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: 
Light brass, 4.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 7.50c.; heavy 
red brass, heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; light 
copper, 8c.; pewter, l5c.; tinfoil, 18¢.; zine, 3c.; lead, 
3.50¢c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Twist Drills Reduced 


Twist drill manufacturers have reduced prices, the 
reduction amounting to 20 per cent on carbon drills. 
New discounts to consumers are 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list for carbon drills, 20 and 5 off list for high speed 
drills up to 1% in. in diameter, and 25 and 5 per cent 
off list for larger sizes, larger discounts being allowed 
jobbers. Resale drills in considerable quantities are 
still on the market and these are being offered at lower 
than manufacturers’ prices. 


A hollow metal ball calculated to be particularly 
valuable for ball valves is now made by the Seamless 
Hollow Ball Co., Highlandtown, Baltimore. The ball is 
made from one piece of metal, by a patented process, in 
various sizes and with thick or thin walls. Steel, brass, 
bronze, copper, Monel metal and aluminum are among 
the metals from which the balls are made. 


The Foundrymen’s Association and the Molders’ 
Union, San Francisco, have entered into a new agree- 
ment, effective June 15, with reduction from $8 to 
$7.50 a day from this time until Aug. 15, when a 
further reduction to $7.12 will be made, this latter 
wage basis to remain in force for one year. 











Metal Schedule Resembles 1909 Tariff 


Pig Iron and Serap Duties $2.50 in New Bill—Sur- 
prising Provisions for Ferromanganese and Other 
Alloys—Free List Products Restored to Dutiable List 


(Special Telegram) 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—The Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives has com- 
pleted consideration of the tariff bill and it will be 
introduced in the House Wednesday noon. Republicans 
of the House expect to hold a caucus Thursday and the 
bill will be taken up for consideration next Tuesday. 


r +o] . . 

lhe metal schedule represents in many respects a 
return to the classifications and provisions of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909. While there are ad 


valorem duties, the iron and steel paragraphs mostly 
specific duties. These are in some 

he duties of the Payne-Aldrich tariff and in 
thers are slightly less. Practically all the iron and 
steel products which were on the free list in the Under- 
wood tariff of 1913 the dutiable list. 


is given a duty of $2.50 per ton, as in the 





. : 
pro ¢ or de 
provide for cases 
equal t 


are restored to 


Pig iron 


Payne-Aldrich tariff. Scrap, which had $1 a ton duty 
n that tariff and is now on the free list, is given a 
duty of $2.50, the same as pig iron. Rails, cotton ties 


and certain wire which are now on the free 
re assigned duties in the new bill. 


Below are given 


products 


some of the principal iron and 


ste duties provided for in the new bill. It need 
ur be said that the bill will not pass in its pres 
form. Some of the schedules, particularly those 


indicate confusion in the minds of com- 


ferroalloys, 


teemen as to the price relations of different products. 


In particular the provisions relating to ferromanganese 
how ch confusion, but they are given below as they 
ear in the printed proposal of the committee: 


ferromanganese 


l'erromanganese containing less than 1 per cent 
m, $10 per ton; ferromanganese in excess of 1 
pe. nt, 2%c. per lb. on the metallic manganese con- 
ned therein and ferromanganese containing less than 
per cent carbon, 2%c. on the manganese contained 
therein and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Pig Iron and Scrap 
Pig ror kentledg¢ splegeleisen, scrap iron and 
eel, $2.50 per ton 
Chrome ore, chromium metal, ferrochrome, ferro- 
molybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferrotitanium, ferro 
tungsten, ferrovanadium, molybdenum, _ titanium, 
tantalum, tungsten, tungsten ore, wolfram metal and 


the manufacture of steel, not 


provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


other alloys used in 


specially 
Ferroalloys 

Ferrosilicon, 15 per cent; manganese ore in excess 

of metallic manganese, $4 per ton; ferro- 
manganese containing less than 1 per cent carbon, $10 


of 30 per 


nt 
} cet 


per ton; manganese ore or concentrates containing in 


excess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese, 114c. per 


lb. on the metallic manganese; ferromanganese con- 


taining in excess of 1 per cent carbon, 2%c. per lb. on 
the metallic manganese contained therein; manganese 
metal, manganese-silicon, manganese-boron and ferro- 


manganese containing less than 1 per cent of carbon, 
on the manganese contained therein and 
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2£4C. per lb. 
10 per cent ad valorem; tungsten ore, 57c. per lb. on 
the metallic tungsten; ferrotungsten, metallic tungsten, 
90c. per lb. on the tungsten contained therein. Terro- 
silicon containing 8 per cent or more of silicon and less 
cent, 3c. per lb. on the silicon contained 


than 30 per 


therein; 30 per cent and less than 60 per cent, 3%c. 
per lb. on the silicon content; 60 to 80 per cent, 4c. on 


the silicon content; 80 to 90 per cent, 5c. per Ib. on 
the silicon content; 90 per cent or more silicon, and 
silicon metal, 10c. per lb. on the silicon content. Ferro- 


chrome containing 3 per cent or more carbon, 4%c. per 
lb. on the chromium contained therein; ferrochrome 
containing less than 3 per cent of carbon, 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Muck Bar and Bar Iron 


Muck bars and bar iron, square iron, rolled or ham- 
mered, comprising flats not less than 1 in. wide nor less 
than % in. thick, rolled iron, round iron not less than 
7/16 in. in diameter, 4c. per lb.; round iron in coils or 
rods, less than 7/16 in. in diameter and bars or shapes of 
rolled or hammered iron, not specially provided for, 
5/10c. per lb.; iron in slabs, blooms, loops or other forms 
less finished than iron in shapes and more finished than 
pig iron, special castings, 2/10c. per lb., provided that 
iron bars, blooms, billets, slabs or loops, in the manufac- 
ture of which charcoal is used as fuel, shall be subject 
to a duty of 3/10c. per lb. 


Ingots, Blooms, Bars 


Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs by 


whatever process made; die blocks or blanks; bars and 
mill shafting; 
pressed, sheared or stamped shapes, not advanced in 


billets and tapered or beveled bars; 
value or condition by any process or operation sub- 
sequent to the process of stamping; hammer molds or 
swaged steel; gun barrel molds not in bars; alloys used 
as substitute for steel in the manufacture of tools; all 
dry loam or iron 


molded steel castings; sheets and plates and steel not 


descriptions and shapes of sand, 
specially provided for; all of the foregoing valued at 
not more than and not over le. per lb. 2/10 of lc. per 
lb., valued le. and not 14%4c. per lb. 3/10 
of 1c. per lb.; valued above 1%c. and not above 2c. 

10 of 1c. per lb.; valued above 2%c. and not 
per lb. 8/10 of lc. per lb.; valued above 
3%c. and not above 5c. per lb. 1c. per lb.; valued above 
5e. and not above 8c. per lb. 1c. per lb.; valued above 
above 12c. 2c. per lb.; valued above 12c. 


above above 
per lb. 5 


} 1 . 
above o5%2C,. 


8c. and not 
and not above 16c. per lb. 2%c. per lb.; valued above 
16c. and not 20c. per lb. 346c. per lb.; valued 
and not above 24c. per lb. 4c. per lb.; valued 
and not above 32c. per lb. 5c. per lb.; valued 
and not over 40c. per lb. 20 per centum ad 
valorem; provided that on all steel circular saw blades 
4c. per lb. 


above 
above 20ce. 
above 24c. 


above 32c. 
there shall be levied an additional duty of 


Additional Duty 


In addition to the rates of duty provided for in dif- 
titles or steel in all forms and shapes, by what- 
ever process made, and by whatever name designated, 


ferent 
whether classed, hot or cold-rolled or stamped or drawn 
containing more than 6/10 of 1 per centum of nickel, 
cobalt, vanadium, chromium, tungsten, molybdenum or 
any other metallic element used in alloying steel, there 
shall be levied and collected 20 per centum ad valorem; 
provided that manganese and silicon shall not be con- 
sidered as alloying material unless present in the steel 
in excess of 1 per centum; provided further that an 
additional cumulative duty of $1.25 per lb. on the 
molybdenum content in excess of 1 per centum and 90c. 
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per lb. on the tungsten content in excess of 1 per 
centum shall be levied and paid on any of the above 
named articles. 


Boiler and Other Plates 


Boiler or other plates, iron or steel, except crucible 
plates, steel and saw blade steel not thinner than 
141/1000 in. cut or sheared to shapes or unsheared and 
skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued 
at lc. per lb. or less, 7/20c. per lb.; valued above Ic. 
per lb. and not above 3c. per lb., 5/10c. per lb.; valued 
at over 3c. per lb. 20 per centum ad valorem. 


Iron and Steel Sheets 


Sheets of iron or steel, common or black of whatever 
dimensions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 3c. per 
Ib. or less, thinner than 141/1000 and not thinner than 
38/1000 of 1 in., 45/100 of 1c. per lb.; thinner than 
3/1000 and not thinner than 22/1000 in., 55/100 of 1c. 
per lb.; thinner than 22/1000 and not thinner than 
10/1000 of an in., 75/100 of 1c. per lb.; thinner than 
10/1000 in., 85/100 of 1c. per lb.; corrugated or 
crimped, 75/100 of 1c. per lb.; all the foregoing when 
valued at more than 3c. per lb., 25 per centum ad 
valorem; provided that all sheets or plates of common 
or black iron or steel not thinner than 141/1000 of an 
in. shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. 

Tin Plate 

All iron or steel sheets or plates, all hoops, bands 
or scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known 
commercially as tin plate, terne plate and taggers 
tin when galvanized or coated with zinc, spelter or 
other metals, or any alloy of these metals, shall pay 
2/100c. per lb. more duty than shall the same when not 
so galvanized or coated; sheets or plates composed 
of iron, steel, copper, nickel or other metals with layers 
of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding, 35 per centum ad va- 
lorem; sheets of iron or steel, polished, planished or 
glanced by whatever name designated, 1%c. per lb.; 
provided, that plates or sheets of iron or steel, by what- 
ever name designated, other than polished, planished or 
glanced herein provided for which have been pickled or 
cleaned by acid or by any other material or process, 
or which are cold-rolled, smoothed only, not polished, 
shall pay 2/100 of 1c. per lb. more duty than the rates 
provided on corresponding thicknesses of common or 
black sheet iron or steel. 

Sheets or plates of iron or steel or taggers iron 
or steel coated with tin or lead or with a mixture of 
each of these metals or either of them as a component 
part by the dipping or any other process, and commer- 
cially known as tin plates, terne plates and taggers tin, 
1 1/10c. per lb. 


Structural Steel 


Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, cartruck 
channels, TT columns and posts, or parts or sections of 
columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, sashes, frames, 
and building forms, together with all other structural 
shapes of iron or steel, 35 per centum ad valorem. 


Hoops and Bands 


Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for, valued at 3c. per lb. or less, 8 in. 
or less in width and thinner than % and not thinner 
than 141/1000 of 1 in., 25/100 of ic. per lb.; thinner 
than 141/1000 and not thinner than 38/1000 of 1 in., 
35/100 of 1c. per lb.; thinner than 38/1000 of 1 in., 
55/100 of 1c. per lb. Hoop or band iron or scroll iron 
or steel cut to length or wholly or partly manufactured 
into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or 
any other preparation with or without buckles or fast- 
enings for baling cotton or any other commodity, 4c. 
per Ib. 
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Before the above rates were officially announced, 
the Washington correspondent of THE IRON AGE sent 
the following based on reports as to what the rates 
would be: 


Wire Rods and Wire 


Wire rods, valued at not over 4c. per lb., 3/10c. per 
lb.; valued over 4c. per Ib., 6/10 of 1c. per lb.; pro- 
vided that all iron or steel rods smaller than 20/100 
of 1 in. in diameter shall be classed and dutiable as 
wire. 

Cold-rolled steel bars, %c. per Ib. in addition to the 
rate on rolled bars or rods; strip steel, 2/10c. per Ib. 
when it is polished or cold rolled. 

Round iron or steel wire, % to 1%c. according to 
gage. 

Barbed wire, plain and galvanized, and all wire for 
baling hay and other commodities, ‘4c. 

Woven wire cloth, 25 per centum to 50 per centum. 


Railroad Steel 


Railway fish plate or splice bars, \“c.; all other 
railway bars and railway bars made in part of steel, 
T rails or punched iron or steel, flat rails, 7/10c. per Ib. 

Railway wheels lc. per lb.; ingots, etc., for same, 
4c. 

Iron and Steel Pipe 


Cast iron pipe including all castings or iron and 
cast iron plates which have been chiseled, drilled, ma- 
chined or otherwise advanced, 10 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Rolled pipe, lap-weld, butt-weld, steel tubes, pipe, 
etc., %c. to 1%c. 

Cast iron pipe, 10 per centum ad valorem. 

Nuts, bolts and washers, 6/10c. per lb.; bolts, le. 
per lb. 

Spiral and nut lock washers, 35 per centum ad 
valorem. Cut nails and spikes, 4/10c. up to 25 per 
centum ad valorem. 


Shipping Board Purchases Tanks 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—The Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. has been awarded the contract for supply- 
ing the Emergency Fleet Corporation with 14 55,000- 
bbl. steel tanks at $10,985 for each tank and will use 
its own material. The price is f.o.b. manufacturer’s 
plant. 

The Shipping Board has received bids on 26,270 tons 
of surplus steel, divided into six lots. Highest bidders 
on given lots and prices follow: Max Solomon, Pitts- 
burgh, bid $10.21% per net ton on 15,954 tons at Leets- 
dale, Pa., of McClintic-Marshall Co., the board to load 
material. Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, bid $12 if 
material is loaded by the board and $11.50 if loaded 
by bidder, on 6332 tons at Pottstown, Pa., plant of 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. Luria Brothers & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, bid $12.46, Shipping Board to load, and $12, 
bidder to load, on 1605 tons at the American Bridge 
plant at Elmira, N. Y. Nashville Bridge Co. bid $10, 
purchaser to load, for 1227 tons at its plant. Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va., bid $10 for 811 tons at its plant, purchaser to load. 
Price Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, bid $12.01, the Board 
to load, on 1135 tons at the Gary, Ind., plant of the 
American Bridge Co., and Paper, Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul, bid $7.15 on 432 tons at the Superior, Wis., 
plant of the Globe Shipbuilding Co. 


A reduction of 15c. an hour has been accepted by 
the Indianapolis local of the International Molders’ 
Union, bringing the schedule to 75c. an hour. A year’s 
agreement with employers is the basis of the accept- 
ance; otherwise the men prefer to work from day to 
day. 
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James A. Campbell Calls for Quick 
Action 
(Continued from page 1751) 


is sick and it is high time for the doctor to prescribe 
for it. Diagnosis of the sickness will not save the life of 
the patient without a prescription. 


Drifting to Government Control 


“We will drift to Government control again if we 
don’t act. Government control, with its billions of waste, 
for which you and I have to pay in taxes. After Gov- 
ernment control of railroads would come Government 
control of the coal mines and after that Government 
control of industry. Many of the railroads are on the 
verge of receivership; several will go into the hands of 
receivers within 60 days if we who know the faults do 
not suggest and insist that they be remedied. Let us 
all carry the courage of our convictions into work.” 

Mr. Adams predicted a return to prosperity within 


MAKING PROGRESS 


Plans for Reorganization of Departments— 
Census Office Powers 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—In connection with well 
defined activities under way looking to the reorganiza- 
tion of government departments, timely suggestions 
have been made by Attorney Nathan B. Williams of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, which, he 
believes, would be to the interest of the Government 
and business alike. Not only does he seek to avoid 
duplication of effort among different Government de- 
partments, but also to bring activities strictly within 
jurisdiction of those branches of the Government in 
line with the organic acts creating them and to pre- 
vent branches of the Government taking up work not 
provided for by law. To bring this about, it is main- 
tained, would safeguard the business organizations of 
the country and at the same time lend simplification 
and efficiency to Government activities, reduce expenses 
for the Government and the business world, relieve the 
latter of considerable annoyance, and lessen legislation. 

Mr. Williams at present, in connection with this 
undertaking, is giving careful study to Government 
requests made upon business interests for statistical 
information the supplying of which should be in keep- 
ing with the protection of the legitimate and consti- 
tutional rights of the individual business unit. 


Belongs in Census Bureau 


It has been found, for instance, that an examina- 
tion shows that work of the Geological Survey, -and 
the Bureau of Mines of the Interior Department, and 
the Forestry Service of the Department of Agriculture 
has been and is being done which should by law be 
performed by the Census Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. Moreover, it is contended that other sta- 
tistics have been and are being gathered by the United 
States Tariff Commission, with full authority of the 
law creating it, which also could be done by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

It is pointed out that the recent conference in Wash- 
ington between coal operators and members of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Government 
supposedly had but one object in view, the collection 
and publication of vital statistics relating to the in- 
dustry which may best serve the public and thereby 
react to the best interest, both of the coal trade in 
every branch and the consuming public. Such is the 
purpose Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover has 
in mind in co-operating with the various trades, in- 
cluding iron and steel, of the country. The form and 
purpose of Mr. Hoover’s conferences, with few minor 
exceptions, have been greeted with approval, with the 
result that a close co-operation is under way. Mr. 
Williams is strongly of the opinion that the simple, 
comprehensive method is for the Secretary of Com- 
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six months. “Our natural resources are unscratched,” 
he said. “Our producing machinery is in the pink of 
condition, men everywhere are anxous to get work. In 
the past it has been the experience that after money 
eases, the stock market moves up and then business in- 
creases. I have every reason to believe that the same 
sequence will follow in the present instance. It is my 
guess that the peak of money pressure in the Federal 
Reserve Banks is six months behind us. The big city 
banks seem to be just past their pressure peak, while it 
has not yet been reached by the rural banks. I there- 
fore see strong prospects for a revival in business. 
Within the next six months, I believe there will be an 
upward movement; then there will be a tendency for a 
recession, followed by a stronger surge forward. If we 
back courage with intelligence and re-establish personal 
responsibility, we will, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt, experience an era of unprecedented prosperity in 
this country.” 

The speeches followed a banquet at the Ohio Hotel, 
Youngstown, in the evening, President Sanborn acting 
as toastmaster. 


merce to secure for his office and fully carry out the 
duties and responsibilities contemplated by Congress 
in the act of March 3, 1919, commonly known as the 
fourteenth census act. He states that the “very proper 
objections upon the part of the coal industry to pend- 
ing legislation regarding the compiling and publica- 
tion of statistics already provided for, will, by this 
method, be met and no further legislation required.” 
The legitimate and proper safeguarding of individual 
business information, it is declared, would be protected. 
This, it is pointed out, will be accomplished “by that 
inviolability which protects the confidential nature of 
census information.” 


Census Act Broad 


Section 32 of the fourteenth census act is inter- 
preted to be sufficiently broad in its scope as to justify 
the collection and publication of all desirable statistics 
relating to mines and quarries by the Census office for 
the years 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1927. 

An opinion of the Acting Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is cited to show that full protec- 
tin is accorded the activities of the Census Bureau un- 
der the biennial census. The belief is expressed that 
general production statistics, such as now are under 
discussion by the Secretary of Commerce and various 
interests will, when gathered by the Bureau of Census, 
be under the same protection. 

“Our opinion, therefore, is that active endeavors 
should be undertaken,” says Mr. Williams, “to see that 
these various statistical activities are fully undertaken 
by the Census and that all other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment asking for statistics should be respectfully 
referred to the Bureau of the Census and get their 
information from there. 

“In other words, we conclude that it is time for the 
business interests of the country themselves to put a 
stop to this indiscriminate and continuous annoyance 
by sundry governmental agencies asking for duplicate, 
or practically duplicate, statistical information.” 


Suggestions Requested 


Employees of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, have been requested to offer sug- 
gestions along the following lines: 


Regarding new fields for the use of the company’s prod- 
ucts, or fields not sufficiently covered at present. 

Regarding improvements on present products. 

To stimulate interest of employees in their work. 

Regarding economies of every kind, especially office sup- 
plies 

Prevention of waste of all kinds. 

Regarding the simplification of office systems, stock keep- 
ing, records, etc. 

Regarding safety, fire hazards and kindred subjects. 

Regarding the elimination of complaints. 

Regarding anything expediting the company’s business. 
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Walter C. Lindemann, mechanical engineer A. J. 
Lindemann-Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of stoves and ranges, was elected president of the 
Milwaukee Engineers’ Society at the annual meeting 
June 20. Mr. Lindemann is 34 years of age and a 
son of A. J. Lindemann, president of the company. 
He was educated at the University of Wisconsin and 
the Imperial Technical Highschool at Charlottenburg. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, Arthur Simon, Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg. Co.; treasurer, Albert Blatz, Jr., 
Standard Separator Co.; secretary, Fred H. Forner, 
Wells Building; directors, M. A. Beck, Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Crane & Mfg. Co.; Harold Falk, general superin- 
tendent Falk Co.; Herman Schifflin, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 


D. F. Hulgrave has been appointed manager of pur- 
chases for the Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, to suc- 
ceed J. H. Main, who has just been appointed director 
of the purchase section of the advisory board of the 
General Motors Corp., with headquarters in Detroit. 
Mr. Hulgrave has served 13 years with the Cadillac 
company, the last three as assistant to Mr. Main. 


Robert Darnton, general manager, and Ernest C. 
Dershem, assistant sales manager Page Steel & Wire 
Co., Adrian, Mich., have been transferred to other de- 
partments of the American Chain Co., Mr. Darnton 
going to general sales offices at New York and Mr. 
Dershem to Pittsburgh, where he will be manager of 
fence sales in the Pittsburgh district. 


J. M. Whipple has been appointed supply agent, 
with headquarters at Shreveport, La., for the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Co., this being a new addition 
to the purchasing department. He was formerly divi- 
sion storekeeper for the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at McGehee, Ark. All division storekeepers 
who formerly reported to the master mechanic’s office 
will report to Mr. Whipple. 


John R. Freeman, Jr., metallurgical division, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, has gone to Europe, where 
he will make a study of research laboratories and 
metallurgical plants, with a view to learning the 
latest foreign practice in this work. He will accom- 
pany the party of engineers who are to present the 
John Fritz medal to Sir Robert Hadfield. 


E. D. Hand, formerly of the J. C. Wilson Co., De- 
troit, as vice-president and sales manager, has been 
appointed a member of the executive staff of the Inter- 
national Motor Co., New York, manufacturer of Mack 
trucks. 


B. F. Bourne, chairman of the board of the Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland, sailed from New York June 25 
for Europe. He will spend two months motoring 
through England, France and Switzerland. 


Ernest M. Orr has been appointed assistant to 
George H. Hannum, general manager of the Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


William Aldrich, who has recently been in charge 
of thermit welding in the Southern territory of the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, has been 
transferred to the Western territory. He will travel in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona, making his headquarters at the new South 
San Francisco office of the corporation. William H. 
Moore, recently assigned to the Chicago territory, now 
has charge of the Southern territory. 


Henry Latshaw has resigned as secretary and di- 
rector of the Allegheny Steel & Tube Co., Inc., and 
is not at this time actively connected with the company 
in any way. 


F. L. Estep, Perin & Marshall, New York, has re- 
turned from a trip to England and France, having left 
New York on April 23 to meet C. P. Perin in London. 
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S. M. Marshall is returning from India via the Pacific, 
being due in San Francisco on July 5. 


Prof. Robert Peele, Columbia University School of 
Mines, has been elected an honorary member of the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, London, “in 
recognition of his eminent services in the advancement 
of mining, science and education.” 


J. G. White has been appointed district sales man- 
ager at Detroit for the Sharon Pressed Steel Co., 
Sharon, Pa. From his office at 1214 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, Mr. White will direct the service on Sharon frames 
to the motor car and truck industry. 


A. R. Knowlton recently joined the selling force of 
J. S. Morrison Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, han- 
dling a general line of forgings and castings, special- 
izing particularly on rolled, forged and cast manga- 
nese steel. 


George H. Lambkin, who has been with William 
J. Cullen, New York, for a number of years, giving spe- 
cial attention to the various lines of the Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Co., has resigned. 


Thomas W. Warner, president and general manager 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Toledo, Ohio, and of the Muncie 
Products Co., Muncie, Ind., has resigned to become vice- 
president of Durant Motors, Inc. He retains his inter- 
ests in the General Motors Corporation. 


Maurice Goudrys has assumed his duties as general 
manager of the Cortland Grinding Wheel Corporation, 
Chester, Mass. He formerly was with the Pike Mfg. 
Co., Pike, N. H. 

N. P. Hyndman, sales agent Washington Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of that company, succeeding the late 
W. Harry Brown. 
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FREDERICK LOTHROP AMES, Boston and North Eas- 
ton, Mass., son of Frederick L. Ames, founder of the 
Ames shovel-making concern, died last week at his 
country estate. He was born at North Easton, July 
23, 1876. Among the various manufacturing companies 
with which he was associated was the Fess Rotary Oil 
Burner, Inc., Boston. He recently underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, following which complications 
set in. 


CHARLES D. F. BRUNE, purchasing agent, York Safe 
& Lock Co., York, Pa., died June 18. 


Capt. Ropert B. Lane, founder and president 
R. B. Lang Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
hardware specialties, sheet metal stampings, nickel 
plating, ete., died June 22 at the age of 77 years. 


CHARLES E. GEIGER, aged 64, president of Geiger, 
Fisk & Koop, operators «f the Louisville Drying Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturer of textile and other drying ma- 
chinery at Louisville, died on June 18. He was born 
in Germany, but had been a resident of Louisville for 
40 years. 


Georce A. Bairp died at Chicago on June 21 at 
the age of 56. He started as a telegraph operator in 
Sharon, Pa., where he later became associated with 
Peter Kimberly in the mining and mill business. 
Subsequently he became identified with the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. when it was organized, remaining 
with that corporation until 1905, when he was vice- 
president and general sales manager. Since that time, 
he devoted his attention to handling the Kimberly 
estate, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Employees of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee Railroad, an electric line running from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, have voted in favor of a reduction of wages 
to become effective June 16 last. The reductions will 
average around 12 to 15 per cent and will affect 1500 
employees from the president down. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Sentiment in Financial Circles Appears to Have 
Changed for the Better 


Sentiment in financial circles appears to have changed for 
the past few days—based on just what is not quite 

Money is easier, it is true, but this phase of the 
Situation has been growing more and more comfortable for 


Possibly large frozen credits have been liqui- 


hereby relieving the strain Whatever the cause, the 
nee financial sentiment is reflected in the movement of 
f or securities, following additional new low quotations 
1921, established earlier in. the week In not a few 
stances, very substantial price recoveries are noted, par- 
llarly in the railroad equipment group The decrease in 
e number of idle cars indirectly is associated with higher 
tations for stocks It is more evident each week the 
roads are sadly in need of all kinds of equipment 


Steel stocks have recovered some of the ground previously 
but the rebound is somewhat tempered by the con- 
ied uncertainty regarding prices and business Investors, 


some cases, are inclined to look on the slightly better 
g of pig iron as a forerunner of a partial revival in 
steel industry sooner than most people anticipate. Evi- 


nee is at hand that the automobile industry will do better 

Ss summer than was thought possible a month ago The 
record May output by the Ford company indicates the de- 
mand for low-priced cars, at least, is by no means exhausted. 
\ f wl explains in part the better character of recent 
ng of automobile shares The copper metal market is 
rking around, although very slowly, and people who sold 

me time back have reinvested 


inge of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 














Saturday of last week to Monday of this week was 
s I Ww 
\ lis -( n - 32 Int. Har. pf 9944-100 
Al Chalr %- 70% Lackawanna Steel 2 - 36 
AT Ca - 26% Midvale Steel g- 23% 
A! Can pf s- 78% Nat.-Acme . : 135¢- 15% 
Al Cc. 43 2-120% Nat. E. & S 41 - 47% 
Am. C. & I -109 N. 2. Aw # 5 - 57% 
Ar Loco e- 79 Nova Scotia Steel. 21%4- 22 
m. Loco. pf. ; - 98% Press. Steel com 4 - 66% 
Am. Radiator com. - 69 Press. Steel pf - &3 
Am, Steel F. com. 24 - 26 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 73%- 76% 
Am. Steel F. pf — - 82 Ry. Stl. Spg. pf - 983, 
Bald. Loco. con 62%4- 70 Replogle Steel 1S - 20% 
Bald. Loco. pf . 95Uu%- 97 Republic com. 414%4- 465% 
Beth. Steel com.. 39%- 42 Republie pf - 81% 
Bet St ( 3 4114- 48% Sloss com 2%- 35 
Betl St \ pf 93%, - 97 Superior Steel 2h - 27 
CI rene Tool au a) Transue-Williams S - 291% 
Colorado Fuel 26 27% Un. Allov Steel 19 - 21% 
Cruc, Steel con d1%)- 57% U. S. Pipe con 12\%- 14 
Cy Steel pf - 7 U. S, Steel con 7914- 73% 
General Ele ( 1 U. S. Steel nf 105-106 
( No. Ore Cert 255% é Vanad m Ss 20 \e 28 
f States Steel. 25 2914 Westingh'’se Ele f17%- 44% 
Int. Har. cor 781,- 84 
Huron Steel Co. Bankrupt 
TI Huron Steel Co., Cleveland, has been placed in the 
hand of Frank Mooney attorney receiver, as result of 
fi of nvoluntary bankruptey proceedings in the 
federal court The company, formerly named the Universal 


Steel Co., had planned to build a mill in Huron, Ohio, for 


inul ture of pipe bars billets ske'} and other 
roducts The ompany has been conducting a stock selling 


campaign tor some time 


Low Prices for Stocks 


Y NGSTOWN, OHT0. June 28 Declines in standard indus 
ks have taken place here recently, eclipsing to some 


extent such movements on the New York market 


One tee common, subdivided into non-par value shares 
on a basis of $84 for the old stock. as com- 

red with a high during the war of $235 
Another sold at $210, as compared with a high point dur 
th var of $37 while still another sold at $75, is down 


The ist ile on Brier H Steel Co commo was $14 
tock of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., $44.75 
Trumbu Steel Co. common, $16 Preferred issue of 
e¢ dustrials are off from four to five oints 
A block of the common stock of the United Engineering 
& Four Co. sold at $157, a decline of 20 points from the 
re ‘ 


These developments reflect both the industrial situation 


nd the state of the investment market 





Industrial Finances 


At the trustee’s auction of the property of the bankrupt 
Monarch Tractor Co. of Watertown, Wis., E. D. Caldwell of 
New York bid in the buildings, equipment, material, etc., for 
$44,000. The city of Watertown carried the property on the 
assessment roll this year at a valuation of $168,000 Ap- 
praisers in bankruptcy placed the valuation at $40,000. Mr. 
Caldwell is a principal stockholder as well as a large creditor 
of the General Tractors, Inc., Paulsboro, N. J., which owns 
the Monarch Tractor Co., and with it became defendant in 
involuntary bankruptcy proceedings a short time ago 

The Universal Machine Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000, 

The Seturity Trust Co., Detroit, has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Wright-Fisher Bushing Corporation, recently 
adjudicated bankrupt. The corporation was preparing to 
locate a plant of its own at Holly, Mich., when bankruptcy 
proceedings were instituted 

The plant of the M. M. A. Sweeney Shipyard & Foundry 
Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., has been sold in a foreclosure pro- 
ceeding, to the First National Bank, of Louisville, Ky., for 
$20,000 Two judgments had been given against the com- 
pany for more than $50,000 to two trust companies and there 
are numerous other creditors. 


Directors of the General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, have declared a dividend of 1 per cent on the com- 
mon stock and 1% on the preferred, both payable July 1 
to holders of record June 20. The company has heretofore 
paid 1% per cent on the common It has $1,500,000 of com- 
mon outstanding and $1,350,000 of preferred. 


Cc. H. Booth, director of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and formerly chairman of the board 
of directors of the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed receiver for the Republic Rubber 
Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio. Reorganization of the com- 
pany so as to maintain operations is the aim of the receiver. 
It manufactures tires, rubber hose and belting widely used 
by the railroads and many steel companies. 

Directors of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends of 2 per cent on the 
common stock and 1% per cent on the preferred, both pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 20. The payments will 
be made from surplus, as low prices and reduced earnings 
prevented the company from showing net earnings for the 
quarter During eight months’ operations in 1920, the com- 
pany earned $880,000, after paying dividends and all charges. 
It has $1,000,000 of common stock issued and $1,250,000 of 
preferred 

In the second quarter of 1921, the Newton Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, earned in excess of its preferred dividend 
requirements, after all other charges. For a considerable 
period, the company’s finishing mills at New Falls, Ohio, 
have been running virtually full Its output consists largely 
of automobile sheets An official states business in hand is 
sufficient to maintain capacity production for a month or 
more 

The St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., St. Louis, an interest 
of the National Enameling & Stamping Co., St. Louis, has 
irranged for a bond issue of $10,000,000, the proceeds to 
be used for the completion of a new plant, general opera- 
tions, financing, etc 


On petition of the Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, an interest 
of the McClintic-Marshall Co. of that city, the Federal Court 
at Boston ordered the appointment of Daniel A. Shea, former 
Assistant United States District Attorney, as receiver for 
the Bay State Refining Co. 

Directors of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., June 14, 
declared a dividend of 50c. per share on the non-par value 
common and the regular of $1.75 on preferred, both payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 20. On April 1 the company 
paid $1 per share on common and on Jan. 1 paid $1.50 


The Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., on June 20 
paid a cash dividend on common stock of 2 per cent, the 
same percentage having been paid quarterly since the com- 


pany’s organization 


The Fischer & Hayes Rope & Steel Co., 741 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, manufacturer of wire rope, etc., has 
increased its capital from $30,000 to $150,000, with 1500 


shares ef common stock, no par value. 


The Canton Cutlery Co., Canton, Ohio, has filed notice 
of increase in its capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 


A committee of the first preferred stockholders of the 
Moline Plow Co. has issued a circular stating that, as a 
result of unsatisfactory business conditions in 1920 and so 
far this year, it is probable that the company will be unable 
to pay the $1,000,000 principal amount of its 7 per cent notes, 


series C, maturing in September or the interest due then on 
$4,000,000 notes outstanding. 
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BUYING POSTPONED 


Many Prospective Buyers Put Off Plac- 
ing of Orders 


June the Worst Month of the Year in Point of 
Machine-Tool Sales 


Postponements are being made by even the small 
number of machine-tool users whose inquiries have been 
before the trade recently. Uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture, rather than prices, seems to be the factor which 
has placed many fairly promising prospects on the in- 
active list. 

June sales were the smallest of any month this year, 
according to reports from leading market centers. A 
single exception is Cincinnati, where a few fairly good 
orders turned the balance slightly in favor of the 


New York 


NEw YORK, June 28. 

Unusual inducements in the way of credit terms are being 
offered by machine-tool builders and dealers to get orders 
In some instances prospective buyers have been given from 
six months to a year to pay for machines, instead of the 
customary “cash in 30 days.’”’ While in individual cases the 
offering of long-time credit has been resultful, the volume of 
business has not been increased materially by such conces- 
sions. There continues to be a scarcity of both inquiries 
and orders. Sales are confined almost wholly to single tools. 
A dealer who received a $13,000 order last week counted 
that as one of the best bits of business done in several weeks 


One of the most important contracts placed in this district 
the past week was given to the Surface Combustion Co 
Inc., 366 Gerard Avenue, Bronx, New York, by the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., 67 Wall Street, and consisted of two 
sheet, two pair and six annealing furnaces to be fired by 
the Surface Combustion process and to be installed in the 
International Nickel Co.’s new plant at Huntington, W. Va 
Frank I. Ellis, 2126 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, is 
the consulting engineer for this plant, acting through W. L 
Wotherspoon, chief engineer of the International Nickel Co 


Some slight activity appeared in the crane market the past 
week in old inquiries, several of which may close within the 
next week. The inquiry of the Porcupine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., calls for one 15-ton, 80-ft. span crane, three 5-ton 
assembling cranes and repair work on three other assembling 
cranes. The American Sugar Refining Co. is receiving bids 
on four 3-trolley, 7-motor, 25-ft. 2-in. span cranes capable of 
handling seven 325-lb. bags of sugar on each trolley The 
National Power Machine Co., Cleveland, a dealer, has re- 
quested offers of a 10 or 15-ton, 35 to 40-ft. boom locomotive 
crane, equipped with l-yd. bucket and hook. An export in 
quiry from Japan which includes a 200-ton overhead traveling 
crane, is being handled by Okura & Co., New York. The 
crane of 350 gross tons capacity for the Indian Head proving 
grounds, tenders for which were recently issued by the Gov- 
ernment, has been postponed indefinitely. 


Among recent sales are: Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., one 5-ton, 70-ft. span and one 10-ton, 70-ft. span equipped 
with two 5-ton trolleys to Austin Brothers, Inc., Atlanta 
Ga.: Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., a i1-ton underslung, hand 
power crane to the Crane Co., 490 Cherry Street, New York 
Maris Brothers, two 10-ton overhead traveling cranes to the 
Nairn Linoleum Co., Arlington, N. J. 

The A. C. Chesley Co., Inc., 277 Rider Avenue, New York, 
manufacturer of metallic fireproof doors and windows, has 
acquired eight city lots on East 132d Street for an addition 
to its plant. 

A power plant, machine shop and automobile service 
works will be constructed by the Willow Brook Dairy Co., 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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month of June as compared with the month of May. 

Some of the railroad inquiries, which were expected 
to close this month, are still pending. The Illinois 
Central, Rock Island, Big Four and other roads were 
about to buy, but action has been repeatedly deferred. 

An increasing number of used machines are on the 
market. One large Middle Western machine-tool builder 
is offering for sale a fair share of its own equipment, 
consisting not only of its own tools, but those of other 
builders. Used tools are being offered at close to one- 
half of the prices of new machines. 

Among the inducements offered for machine-tool 
orders by builders and dealers are long-time credits. 
An extreme instance is 12 months’ time in which to 
pay for a single machine. 

The Navy [Department has taken bids on a consider- 
able number of precision lathes, of which 19 are for the 
Newport, R. I., torpedo station. 


South Fulton Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., in connection with 
is proposed new plant, estimated to cost about $250.000 
The McCormick Co., Century Building, Pittsburgh, is architect 


and engineer 


The Kimbro-Rayburn Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $225,000 by J. W. Kimbro, 
S. C. Berry and J. Hennies, to manufacture lawn mowers and 
parts It is represented by T. F. VonDorn, 141 Broadway 


The New York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York, is having plans prepared for a two-story addition to 
its power house at 10-12 Elizabeth Street. William White- 
hill, 12 Elm Street, is engineer 


1 ? 


A new switching plant, 63 x 94 ft., estimated to cost about 
$125,000 with equipment, will be erected by the New Am- 
terdam Gas Co 132 East Fifteenth Street, at 401 East 
Fortieth Street William Whitehill, 12 Elm Street, is engi- 
neer 


Samuel E. Bernstein, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $300,000 by P. J., M., and Samuel 
E jgernstein, 106 Fifth Avenue, to manufacture cutlery and 


kindred products 


Fire, June 19, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Samuel Uris Iron Works, Gerard Avenue and 157th Street, 
New York, with loss estimated at about $25,000 


The Wilart Instrument Co., 13 Rose Street, New Rochelle. 
N. Y., has completed plans for a new two-story and basement 
plant on Huguenot Street, 70 x 250 ft., estimated to cost about 
$60,000 William Nelson is president. 


H. H. Rickard, 117 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, manufac- 
turer of automobile tops and kindred equipment, has acquired 
property at 355-57 Butler Street, 57 x 100 ft., with one-story 
building on the site, which will be remodeled and improved. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 85 Clinton Street, Brook- 
lyn, has been granted permission by the Transit Commission 
to issue receiver's certificates in an amount of $3,000,000 for 
equipment, operations, ete Lindley M. Garrison is receiver. 

The Lamp Salvage Corporation of America, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 to 
manufacture lighting and heating appliances and equipment. 
It is represented by Arthur W. Britton, 65 Cedar Street. 

The Johnston Arms Co., Passaic, N. J., has been organized 
by James 8S. Johnston and Edward T. Moore, 225 Main 
Avenue, to manufacture firearms 

In connection with the new dirigible hangar at Lakehurst, 
N. J., now being erected by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Washington, complete machine shop and repair facilities will 
be provided, including five monorail cranes supporting mov- 

ble platforms in the hangar. The structure will be 264 x 803 
ft., and 195 ft. high 

The King Tool Co., Asbury Park, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by A. C. Klopper, Joseph 
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Pilling and Joseph C. Tynan, Mattison Avenue, to manufac- 
ture tools and other mechanical equipment. 


In connection with the installation of a new high pressure 
water system, the Board of Aldermen, Boonton, N. J., is 
planning for the construction of a new pumping plant for 
operation. The entire installation, as recommended by Fred- 
erick V. Pitney, Morristown, N. J., engineer for the town, is 
estimated to cost $85,000. 

The Kerwin Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by Charles T. Woodruff, 
William B. Mead and Lawrence Kerwin, Rock Avenue, to 
manufacture universal joints and other mechanical products. 

The Vreeland Motor Co., Chestnut Avenue, Irvington, 
N. J.. manufacturer of automobile trucks, will commence the 
immediate erection of the first unit of its new plant on Coit 
Street, estimated to cost in excess of $300,000. John T. 
Simpson, Essex Building, is architect. 

The Essex Metal Ceiling Co., Newark, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by George and Aaron 
Herr, 584 Bergen Street, to manufacture metal ceilings and 
kindred products. 

The Kane Tinware Co., 293 West Kinney Street, Newark, 
has filed notice of organization to manufacture tin and gal- 
vanized metal products. A. M. Kane, 195 Spruce Street, heads 
the company 

The Ferguson-Herber Corporation, Hoboken, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Frederick D 
Herbert, Cottrell C. Wheeler and John Ferguson, 1132 Clinton 
Street, to manufacture machinery 
The Citizen Radio Co., 111 Third Street, Newark, has 

notice of organization to manufacture wireless equip- 

Edward W. Hain heads the company 


New England 


Boston, June 27 

June will pass out as the quietest month experienced this 
ear by a majority of local machine tool houses. The trade, 
however, is inclined to take a more hopeful view for July, 
presumably on expectations of closing deals hanging fire for 
many weeks. One leading machinery interest this week 
reports sales aggregating half a dozen tools of various kinds. 
The auction sale problem still confronts the market for new 
equipment On June 30 J. E. Conant & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
will conduct a public sale at the plant of the Iverson Piano 
Player Co., Worcester, Mass., at which bids will be asked 
n bench precision lathes, hand screw machines, speed 
lathes, hand millers, milling machines, sensitive drills, gear 
hapers, grinders, power presses, screw cutting engine lathes, 
spur gear cutters, shears, saws, blowers, motors, trucks, 
wood-working machinery and other miscellaneous equipment 

Bids have been opened at Washington, on a fairly large 
number of precision lathes, 19 of which are for the New- 
wrt Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I A Waltham, Mass., 


the maker is reported as the low bidder At the Tor- 
pedo Station, bids were opened this week on a limited 
mount of metal-working equipment, most of it above the 
ypropriation. The Sebastian Lathe Co. and the Fairbanks 


were low bidders for the two lathes, and the Gisholt Ma- 
ne Co. for the boring mill Approximately $400 worth of 
mall tools was awarded a Boston dealer \ Providence, 
R. I.. machine builder reports the sale of a swaging machine 
han $9,000 The Maine Central Railroad Co. 


sting more t 
rket for a small lathe, shaper and an upright 


s in the mar 
drill, and the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston, is asking bids on 
60-ton crane The Lowell Dye Works, Lowell, Mass., 
is bought power hack saw equipment Large press bus- 


ness has been turned down by local dealers due to terms 
which prospective customers wished to place orders 
The demand for wood-working machinery is decidedly 
better A sizable purchase in connection with the Jewish 
back to Palestine movement was closed here this week. In 
nnection with this movement it is interesting to note 
that a large amount of agricultural machinery has been 


purchased, additional wood-working equipment will be taken 
o! ynglish interests will construct railroads, repair shops, 
el and it is planned eventually to buy many thousand 


irs worth of metal-working equipment Quotations will 
asked in the near future on a small amount of 
ne tools for repair work, as well as forges, anvils, ete 


equipment for two Manchester, N. H., school machine 


sts for which are issued, will be placed through the 
Fred T. Ley Co., Springfield, Mas 
\ material reduction in prices on carbon and high speed 
innounced and most kinds of reamers also are 
There has been a revamping of resale prices on 
Blacksmith supplies are in better demand than at any 
this year 


\ Massachusetts charter has been given the Freeman 
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Sheet Metal Works, 216 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Boston, 
Isadore Freeman, 521 Warren Avenue, Brockton, is presi- 
dent, and David Baltimore, 12 Bower Street, Roxbury, 
treasurer. 


The G. H. P. Mfg. Co., manufacturer of light machinery, 
tools, gages, jigs, fixtures, etc., formerly at 128 North 
Main Street, Providence, R. I., has moved to Woonsocket, 
R. I., where it has larger and better quarters. 


Charles F. Spellman, 31 Elm Street, is president, and 
Chester C. Jackman, 134 Princeton Street, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Dohnan Mfg. Co., Inc., Springfield, 
recently granted a Massachusetts charter. It is capitalized 
for $40,000. 


Contract has been let by the Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn., wrought registers, etc., for a one- 
story, 39 x 50 ft. boiler house to replace the one destroyed 
by fire several months ago. This work does not involve 
any plant expansion. 


The International Steel Toy Co., Boston, is located for 
the present at 7 Water Street, room 309, where it will 
remain until such time as its dies are completed, when 
manufacturing space will be obtained in the business sec- 
tion of the city. L. A. Charlton is president. 


The Atlas Safety Equipment Co., Boston, capitalized for 
$100,000 in preferred stock and 500 shares common stock 
of no par value, has taken out a Massachusetts charter to 
manufacture hardware. Francis J. Roche, 46 Paulina Street, 
Somerville, is president and treasurer and Bart J. Sullivan, 
Portland, Me., vice-president. 

George Croak, formerly with the Framingham Foun- 
cries, Framingham, Mass., and the Becker Milling Machine 
Co., Hyde Park, Boston, and recently with the Athol Machine 
Co., Athol, Mass., has taken over the foundry built last 
fall for the M. P. Brundige Co., Inc., 137 Willes Avenue, 
Dorghester, Boston, and will operate it as the George Croak 
Foundry Co. It has a daily capacity of about 10 tons. 

The Ansonia Electrical Co., Main Street, Ansonia, Conn., 
manufacturer of electric burglar alarms and other electrical 
equipment, is taking bids for a two-story, brick and steel 
addition, 60 x 200 ft., estimated to cost close to $200,000 
with equipment. Fletcher-Thompson, Ine., 542 Fairfield 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., is architect and engineer. 


The Lunt-Moss Corporation, Boston, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture tools and 
machinery. James W. Moss, 43 South Market Street, is 
president and treasurer; Benjamin F. Levy and L. H. White 
are directors 

Tempest C. Garbutt, 351 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brook- 
line, Mass., and associates, have organized the Fowler Co., 
to operate a plant at Worcester, Mass., for the manufac- 
ture of hardware products. 


Edward T. Davis, 398 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass., 
has awarded a contract to Edward Radding, 258% Main 
Street, for a two-story automobile service and repair works, 


72 x 180 ft., at Chestnut and Taylor streets, to cost about 
$120,000. John W. Foster, 38 Stockman Street, is architect. 

The Stafford Co., 5 Colt Street, Paterson, N. J., with 
branch at Boston, has been incorporated under Massachu- 
setts laws, with capital of $1,500,000, to manufacture tex- 
tile machinery and parts The incorporators are Clifford 
H. Walker, Allison G. Gatheron, and Joseph R. Watkins, 
Marblehead, Mass 


Fire, June 20, destroyed the engine house and shops of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Co., Boston, at Portsmouth, 
N. H., with loss reported at $150,000, including equipment. 

The East Boston Electric Welding Co., East Boston, has 
filed notice of organization to operate a machine and weld- 
ing works at 85-87 Border Street. Edward Lundberg heads 
the company. 

The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., has submitted a low 
bid to the Lighthouse Service of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, for the construction of five vessels at 
a cost of $920,000, or $184,000 each, a rate of $347 per 
construction weight ton. The contract will be let at an 
early date on this price 

The Springfield Bronze Co., Inc., Springfield, Mass., has 
taken out a permit for the erection of a one-story foundry 
at 66 Charles Street, to cost about $10,000. Joseph R. Gould 
is president and treasurer. 

The Industrial Lock-Nut Co., Worcester, Mass., recently 
organized, has taken over the Industrial Mfg. Corporation, 
manufacturer of self-locking nuts, and in the future will 
operate the plant and business. It is planned to extend 
production to include special lock-nuts for motor car ser- 
vice and other automotive equipment. Napoleon R. Thi- 
bert, 2 Heard Street, general manager of the absorbed 
company, will be president of the new organization. George 
P. Newton and Ernest P. Cotton are directors. 


The Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., Turks Head 
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Building, Providence, R. I. has rejected bids for a new 
power house and machine and service building, two stories, 
114 x 172 ft., estimated to cost approximately $200,000, and 
the project will be held in abeyance. Jenks & Ballou, 
Grosvenor Building, are architects. 


The Gardner Storage Battery Co., Dartmouth, Mass., is 
having plans prepared for the erection of a one-story 
factory, 50 x 100 ft., for battery construction and repair, 
estimated to cost about $12,000. 


The Automobile Body & Radiator Works, 29 Federal 
Street, Providence, R. I., has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture automobile bodies, radiators and kindred prod- 
ucts. Domenico Troiano, 67 Crary Street, heads the com- 
pany. 

Machine and mechanical equipment will be installed in 
the new two-story and basement vocational school, 90 x 140 
ft., to be erected by the Board of Education, Southbridge, 
Mass., estimated to cost about $200,000. Appleton & Stearns, 
Boston, are architects. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, June 27 
Bids will be asked within the next week for the erection 
of the proposed new plant of the Meldrum-Gabrielson Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. It will be two stories, 75 x 140 ft., 
and equipped for the manufacture of machinery. Car! Wolter, 
422 Weiting Building, architect, is in charge. 


O. S. Sleeper & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., recently organized, 
are operating a new local plant for the manufacture of ma 
chinery for chemical service. O. S. Sleeper, formerly chief 
engineer of the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., is head 


Leo Kuznicki, 322 Cable Street, Buffalo, has made appli- 
cation for permission to establish a new machine shop and 
repair works for motorcycle and bicycle construction and 
repair. 

The Stay New Filter Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by W. F. and 
L. L. Dollinger, and J. J. McInerney, Insurance Building, to 
manufacture air filters for automobile service. 


The Tool Bit Specialty Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by J. B. Dunlop, W. J 
Salmon and C, G. Strodel, to manufacture braces, bits and 
other tools. J. F. Nash, attorney, Syracuse, is corporate 
representative. 


The Service Parts Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has been organ 
ized by G. K. Sutphen and F. H. Spangle, Fulton, N. Y., to 
manufacture automobile parts. 


The Cambria Power Co., Sanborn, Niagara County, N. Y 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by J. A 
Duff, R. E. Casselman and G. G. Mattern, Kenmore, N. Y 
to establish and operate a local electric power plant 


The plant of the National Roofing Co., Tonawanda 
N. ¥., was damaged by fire June 19 with loss of $40,000 to 
building and machinery. 


The Buffalo Shock Absorber Co. has incorporated for 
$50,000 to manufacture shock absorbers Frank A. Abbott 
Iroquois Building, Buffalo, represents the company 


Chicago 
CuicaGco, June 27. 


Although there has been a little more buying the past 
week, it is probable that June sales will be the smallest 
of any month thus far this year. Recent activity has been 
confined largely to the sale of individual tools, one machinery 
house reporting that it had sold a 20-in. x 14-in. engine 
lathe, two good-sized floor stand two-wheel grinders, a 
radial drill and a disk grinder. Probably the largest single 
purchase was 39 punch presses bought by the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, and representing a total outlay of 
about $16,000. Industries in this section are still operat- 
ing on a part time basis or are entirely idle. One of the 
most favorable local developments is the fact that a number 
of tool and die manufacturers have work in their shops 
for the first time since October. The Illinois Central and 
Rock Island railroads have not yet taken action on their 
inquries, but the latter line has added two machines to the 
small list which has been before the trade for several weeks. 
These are an 18-in. x 10-ft. engine lathe and a double 
punch and shear with 24-in. throat, capacity to punch \-in. 
hole in %-in. plate and to shear 1%-in. rounds and %-in. 
plates. 

The Great Northern Railway, an inquiry from which was 
published in THE Iron Ace of June 2, has purchased the fol- 
lowing tools involving about $25,000: One 48-in. double end 
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punch and shear with motor; 15-in. x 8-in. planer and 
matcher with motor; 18-in. x 12-in. four-side timber sizer 
with motor; 30-in. pattern maker's disk grinder; a No. 2 re- 
versible air motor; two No. 2 Bridgeport belt-driven floor 
grinders; 42-in. upright drill press, a journal box boring 
machine; two 24-in. belt-driven sliding head drills, a foundry 
riddle and an are welding machine. 


There are few inquiries in the market and most of them 
are for single machines and ask for figures on both new 
and second-hand equipment. The Rancke Mfg. Co., Hins- 
dale, Ill, is in the market for a No. P 5 Ferracute 70-ton 
press. The Interstate Iron & Steel Co. wants a No. 5% 
Merrell combined hand and power pipe machine or equiva- 
lent. 


The Sheet Metal Construction Co., 2019 Lafiin Street, 
Chicago, has let a contract for the construction of a two- 
story shop, 50 x 80 ft., 2634-36 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
to cost $20,000. 


The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has let a contract for a one-story addition 
to its annealing and gas producer building, 27 x 65 ft., 
Thirty-first Street west of Western Avenue, to cost $6,500. 


The Acme Motion Picture Projector Co., 1134 West 
Austin Avenue, Chicago, has purchased the property, 50 x 120 
ft., at the northwest corner of Austin Avenue and May 
Street, and will erect a three-story factory and warehouse 
to replace the present two-story structure. The new plant 
will contain 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space and will enable 
the company to double its output. It will cost $90,000 
and work will begin within 30 days. 


A bill to dissolve the Kankakee Automobile Co. Kanka- 
kee, Ill, to appoint a receiver, and enforce the hability 
of the directors and stockholders was recently filed in the 
circuit court in that city by the Maynard Steel Castings Co. 
and others. It is alleged that the Kankakee company fre- 
quently violated the laws of the State and that it was never 
developed beyond the promotion stage. 


The Duty Motor Corporation, Greenville, Ill., plans to 
enlarge its manufacturing facilities. A new building, 250 x 
250 ft., to cost $75,000, is contemplated. 


Business men of Houghton and Hancock, Mich., plan to 
reopen the Carroll foundry, Houghton, which has been 
idle following a fire about seven years ago. Among those 
interested in the project is James Carroll, one of the mem- 
bers of the old firm which operated the plant. 


The American Car & Foundry Co., according to a report 
from Jeffersonville, Ind., plans to start work soon on the 
construction of a blacksmith shop and a new machine shop 
in that city. 


The Pendergast Fence Co., now operating plants at Still- 
water, Minn., Fort Madison, Iowa, and Owen Sound, Canada, 
is negotiating for a plant site in Elkhart, Ind. 


Work has started on the conversion of the lower boiler 
house at the Manufacturers’ Terminal, Waukegan, Ill, into 
a foundry building for the Waukegan Foundry Co., the 
organization of which was recently announced in this col- 
umn. The foundry will produce gray iron and semi-steel 
castings and orders have been already placed for an 8-ton 
Whiting cupola and an air compressor 


The Miller-Bryan & Pierce Co., 225 River Street, Aurora, 
lll., manufacturer of typewriter supplies, has let a contract 
for a three-story factory, 60 x 150 ft., to cost $60,000 


The Paragon Foundry Co., Oregon, Ill, is having plans 
drawn for a one-story foundry, 100 x 200 ft., to cost $50,000. 


The Kremer Motor Co., 1518 Hennepin Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, will soon let contract for a two-story garage, 50 x 
150 ft., 1411 Yale Place, to cost $70,000. 


The Baker Ice Machine Co., Omaha, Neb., is building 
a $250,000 plant near Sixteenth and Evans streets. 


The Dixon Mfg. Co., a combination of the Chatsworth 
Mfg. Co. and the Engineering Sales Co. of Chatsworth, IIL, 
has taken an option on property in Dixon, Ill, and is ask- 
ing bids on a one-story plant, 50 x 200 ft. It manufactures 
sheet metal and water supplies 


The Lorenzen Mower Co. has broken ground in LeClaire, 
Iowa, for a mower factory, 60 x 120 ft. 


The Economy Machine Products Co., 4755 London Ave- 
nue, Chicago, is taking bids for the erection of a new one- 
story plant, 50 x 100 ft., on Lawrence Street, to cost about 
$21,000. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, 135 East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, has plans under way for new locomotive repair 
shops and engine house at Herrin, IIL, to cost about $200,000 
with equipment. 


The D. & M. Auto Lock Co., 2132 Lawrence Avenue, 
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Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital of $150,000 
by John P. Dales, M. J. Meyers and M. E. Daniels, to 
manufacture locks and locking devices for automobile 
service. 

The McLelland Electric Bake Oven Corporation, 36 South 
State Street, Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 by William H. McLelland, Charles E. Weadley 
and Julius Slora, to manufacture electrically operated ovens 
and appurtenances 

The Common Council, Willmar, Minn., has preliminary 
plans under way for the erection of a municipal electric light 
and power plant to cost about $45,000. H. Gunderson is 
clerk 

The Southern Alberta Refineries, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, 
has acquired property at Winnett, Mont., heretofore held by 
W. J. Winnett, for the erection of a new oil refinery to cost 
about $100,000 The initial plant will be enlarged at an 
early date William Livingston is president. 

Fire, June 17, destroyed the pattern shop and other 
vyorks department of the McDaugall-Duluth Pattern Shop, 
and destroyed the plant of the Minnesota Match Co., adjoin- 
ing, West Duluth, Minn., with total loss, including machinery, 


estimated at $125,000. 


McCord & Co., 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
manufacturer of railroad supplies, castings, etc., has placed 
its two plants at West Pullman, Chicago, on the market 
The largest plant will be disposed of with complete equip- 
ment now installed for the manufacture of iron castings, 
pressed steel specialties, etc The smaller plant will be 
sold without equipment 

The Miller, Bryan & Pierce Co., Aurora, Ill, manufacturer 
f typewriter supplies, etc., has awarded a contract to W. 
H. Graham, Aurora, for the erection of a three-story and 
basement addition, 60 x 150 ft., estimated to cost about 
$60,000 Lockwood, Greene & Co. 38 South Dearborn 


Street, Chicago, are architects and engineers. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27. 





The Thompson-Levering Co., 327 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of measuring instruments, has completed foun- 
dation work for its new two-story and basement plant, 60 x 
80 ft., at Westminster Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, and 
will commence erection of superstructure at once. It will 
cost in excess of $60,000. 

A. Sharp, 5320 Baltimore Street, Philadelphia, has filed 
plans for a one-story addition to his machine shop at Fifty- 
third and Broomall streets 

The Paul E. Flotron Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery. Paul E. Flotron, 207 
North Thirty-fifth Street, is treasurer. 


The Bridesburg Foundry & Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 to manu- 
facture machinery, castings, etc. It is represented by Wray 


( Arnold, Commonwealth Building. 


Morris Jones, Inc., Philadelphia, is being organized by 
Morris Jones and John Weaver, Commercial Trust Building, 
to manufacture automobile engines and other automotive 
equipment Application for a State charter will be made on 
July 20 

Frank P. Florentine, Park Avenue, Philadelphia, has 
awarded a contract to the Stewart Brothers Co., 2526 North 
Orkney Street, for a new one-story machine shop on Park 
Avenue 

The Division of Supply and Sales, United States Shipping 
Board, Nineteenth and B streets, N. W., Washington, is 
taking bids up to July 26 for tonnages of angles, bars, 
channels, plates and other structural material now at the 
Hog Island Shipyard, Philadelphia. The total disposition 
will aggregate 110,000 tons. 

Plans are being prepared by W. E, S. Dyer, engineer, 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, for a new power plant 
it the works of the Enterprise Furniture Co., Philadelphia. 

The Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Harriman, Pa., 
is reported to be in negotiation with the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, for the acquisition of the plant 
and site now occupied The company holds the land, while 
the Government constructed and owns the building. The 
site is held at $1,300,000, and the Shipping Board has had 
I is to purchase The Navy Department has awarded a 
ontract to the company for the construction of two 600-ft. 
ictural steel towers for the Naval Academy wireless sta- 
tion at Annapolis, Md The work will be carried out in 
the new structural department at the Chester, Pa., yard, 

cently established. 


Creditors of the Trent Rubber Co., Enterprise Avenue, 
iton, N. J., manufacturer of automobile tires and tubes, 
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have acquired the property at a receiver's sale for about 
$100,000. The creditors’ organization, headed by Edgar W. 
Hunt, will continue the operation of the plant. 


The plant of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., 
Hazleton, Fa., used last during the war period for munition 
manufacture, is being dismantled. The machinery will be 
disposed of at public sale. 


The Department of Public Grounds and Buildings, Capitol 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa., is completing plans and will soon 
take bids for a new two-story automobile service and repair 
building, 100 x 200 ft., on North Cameron Street. for State 
automobiles. It is estimated to cost about $150.000. Samuel 
B. Rambo is deputy superintendent of the department. 

The Ephrata Metal Products Corporation, Ephrata, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufac- 
ture metal specialties. J. B. Weidman, Ephrata, is treasurer. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Coal 
Mining Department, Scranton, Pa., will build a new one- 
story coal washery, 45 x 58 ft., at its property near Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The Allbestos Corporation, Philadelphia, recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $250,000, has plans for the 
establishment of works at Belfield Avenue and Fisher’s Lane 
for the manufacture of automobile brake linings and similar 
products The name of the company was incorrectly given 
in THE IRON AGE of June 16 as the Asbestos Corporation. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, June 27. 

Some small inquiries have been in the market for equip- 
ment for replacement or to be used in making extensions 
to existing plants, but when followed up it is often found 
the prospective customer has decided not to buy for the 
present, largely on account of uncertainty as to the future. 
Local dealers state that never has inquiry been so light 
as at present, or so little new business in sight. One dealer 
states he has not sold a new tool for over four months, and 
has not a live inquiry at present. 

The Ellwood City Foundry & Machine Co. will soon be in 
the market for some pattern and machine shop equipment 
and the International Nickel Co. will also need considerable 
equipment for its new plant at Huntington, W. Va. Luria 
srothers, Pittsburgh, are in the market for a locomotive crane 
with equipment, for their scrap iron yard at Reading, Pa. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has just added electric drives to 
its 33-in. mill at the Homestead Steel Works, Homestead, 
Pa., the company having built the equipment in its own shop. 

The gear drives for the new plant of the International 
Nickel Co., Huntington, W. Va., have not yet been given 
out, but are expected to be placed shortly. These include 
one 1200-hp. for the 30-in. sheet mill, one 300-hp. for the 
26-in. cold mill, one 1200-hp. for a 24-in. billet mill, one 
1000-hp. for a 20-in. bar and billet mill, one 800-hp. for a 
14-in. merchant mill, one 500-hp. for a 10-in. merchant mill, 
one 500-hp. for a 9-in. rod mill and one 500-hp. for a 9-in. 
wire mill. This is the only new work of any magnitude 
that is in this market at present. 

The Duquesne Wire Rope Co., Pittsburgh, has acquired 
property, 64 x 81 ft., at West Lacock and Corey streets, 
Northside, for the erection of a new building. 

The De Vassie, Beedle & Duffey Automotive Grinding 
Co., Pittsburgh, is being organized by H. M. DevVassie, 
William B. Duffey and E. T. Beedle, to operate a general 
machine works for the grinding and repair of automobile 
motors, parts, ete. Adolph L. Zeman, 596 Union Arcade 
Building, represents the company. Application for a State 
charter will be made on July 22. 

The Johnstown Steel Car & Supply Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $600,000 by H. H. 
Thompson, I. Schermin and H. Earl Sorber, Johnstown, to 
manufacture mine car wheels and kindred mine equipment. 

The Hawkins Traction Flange Co., Pittsburgh, is being 
organized by Albert C. and Anthony J. Pauley, and Michael 
J. Koch, to manufacture flanges for traction cars and other 
steel products. Application for a State charter will be 
made on July 12. Ralph H. Frank, 503 Farmers Bank 
Building, represents the company. 

Struble & Riley, Turtle Creek, Pa., have taken bids and 
will soon award contract for a new two-story automobile 
service and repair works, 75 x 165 ft., on Grant Street, 
estimated to cost about $100,000. S. C. Richards & Co., 
Braddock, Pa., are architects. 


The Pratt & Cady Co., Hartford, Conn., manufacturer 
of valves, steam fittings, etc., has leased the first floor 
and basement of the building at Ross and Third streets, for 
a new local establishment. 


Henry Althof’s Sons Co., 121-23 East Twenty-third 
Street, Erie, Pa., has been incorporated with a capital of 
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$75,000 to take over the company of the same name. Opera- 
tions will be devoted to the manufacture of ornamental and 
other iron and steel work. G. T. Althof is treasurer. 

The Keystone Rubber Mfg. Co., 141-3 East Eleventh 
Street, Erie, Pa., has completed plans and will take bids at 
once for rebuilding its plant, recently destroyed by fire with 
loss estimated in excess of $75,000. It will be three-stories, 
123 x 165 ft. J. M. Blake, Commercial Building, is engineer. 

George R. West, Jeannette, Pa., formerly president of 
the Westmoreland Specialty Co., Grapeville, Pa., has organ- 
ized.a new company to be known as George R. West & 
Sons, to operate a plant at Jeannette for the manufacture 
of fine wrought iron and decorative glass products A 
local building has been secured and machinery will be 
installed at once. Charles H. and George L. West are in- 
terested in the new company. 

The Melick Petroleum & Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
recently organized with a capital of $5,000,000, is planning 
the erection of a new refinery, estimated to cost close to 
$1,000,000 with machinery. David L. Melick is president and 
general manager. 

The R. R. Kitchen Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is planning 
the erection of a new four-story automobile service and re- 
pair building, 102 x 130 ft., estimated to cost about $130,000. 

Colonel C. C. Pierce, Kingwood, W. Va., is organizing a 
company to build a new electric power plant in this vicinity 
for commercial service between Rowlesburg and Cumber- 
land, Md. The plant and transmission system are estimated 
to cost in excess of $1,500,000. 

The Micajah Pocahontas Coal Co., Princeton, W. Va., 
recently organized with a capital of $300,000, has plans 
under way for the establishment of a new plant on prop- 
erties at Micajah, W. Va., to include a power plant, with 
rotary converter; coal cleaning and screening equipment; 
mine locomotive and cars, ete. L. R. Taylor is president. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 24 

The local machinery market shows virtually no change 
Dealers are getting a few scattered orders, mostly for used 
machinery in small sizes, although orders placed during the 
week include two large machines, a 6 ft. radial drill and 
a 42 in. power squaring shear. No business is coming from 
the railroads although the Big Four is expecting to place 
an order shortly for one or two drilling machines. A local 
builder of drill machinery reports some improvement in 
inquiries from the East, but these have not yet resulted 
in orders. 

The Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co., has taken bids 
for an electric traveling crane with 40-ton bridge and a 10 
ton trolley, and the Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, 
Pa., is inquiring for a 10-ton electric traveling crane 

The Government has decided to postpone indefinitely the 
purchase of a 400-ton gantry crane for the Army, for which 
bids were taken recently. 

Conditions in local foundries continue very quiet Steel 
foundries are operating at from 15 to 18 per cent of capacity 
and it is probable that the average operation of gray iron 
foundries does not show a larger percentage. 

The Youngstown Stamping Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been organized with a capital stock of $50,000 by D. F 
Zollner and others and has purchased the plant of the Ungar 
Steel Products Co., manufacturer of stove pipe 

Charles Palmer, former general manager of the Diamond 
Match Co., Barberton, Ohio, and others are organizing a 
company to build a large match factory at Coventry, Ohio. 

The Alco Foundry & Machine Co., Wellston, Ohio, has 
purchased the plant of the Hamden Foundry Co., and is 
making changes with a view of producing gray iron castings 

A controlling interest in the Lima Iron & Brass Foundry 
Co., Lima, Ohio, has been purchased by John Reed of Lima. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 27 

Several local dealers report that the month of June will 
be the best so far this year, but some good orders have 
been responsible for this condition. The market generally 
is quiet, though there are quite a few inquiries being figured 
on. With few exceptions these are for one and tvo 
machines. Manufacturers expect to close for a fair per- 
centage of the business offering, and the hope is expressed 
that they may be able to continue operating through the 
summer at present schedules. While no large amount of 
business is expected the remainder of the year, a steady 
improvement is looked for in the fall. At present a number 
of railroad lists are being figured on, and buying is expected 
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o be done shortly after the first of the month. The Kant- 
Score Piston Co., which is removing its plant from Buffalo to 
Cincinnati, will buy some tools to round out its equipment. 
Several other inquiries for a number of machines for do- 
mestic users are out and there are also some lists current 
for export to Latin-American countries. One of the largest 
sales reported during the week was two boring mills to a 
mine car manufacturer in West Virginia. Used equipment 
is also moving fairly well 

The W. J. Savage Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., is in the 
market for a 5-ton, 70 to 80-ft. span, overhead electric travel- 
ing crane, with a.c. motor It is also considering the pur- 
chase of a reversible hoist with or without boiler. Used 
equipment will be considered. S. T. Weaver is president. 

The John Hill Foundry Supply Co. and the Hill & Griffith 
Co., Cincinnati, will be consolidated July 1 under the name 
of the Hill & Griffith Co. John Hill, one of the founders of 
the Hill & Griffith Co., and now president of the John Hill 
Foundry Supply Co., will be president and general manager 
of the consolidated companies William Oberhelman will be 
vice-president and manager of the Southern district with 
headquarters at Cincinnati Bruce Hill will be general sales 
manager with headquarters at Cincinnati. The new company 
will have two plants in Cincinnati, but for the present only 
one will be operated \ complete line of foundry supplies 
will be carried in stock 

The V. & P. Vacuum Co., Cincinnati, has been incorporated 
with a capitalization of $25,000 to manufacture a vacuum 

I 


system for automobiles t will establish a plant in Cincin- 


nati, but a site has not as yet been selected. Frank J. 
Zumstein, president Zumstein Taxicab Co., is president of 
the new company, and W. P. Anderson, president of the 
Ferro-Concrete Construction Co., secretary and treasurer. 


The Dayton Wright Aeroplane Co., Dayton, Ohio, has re- 
cently received an order from the Navy Department at 
Washington for flying machines, aggregating about $500,000. 
It is reported that part of the company’s plant will shortly 
be devoted to the manufacture of a special type of custom- 
built automobile bodies No new equipment will be required 
it present 


Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, June 27. 


The Rasin-Monumental ¢ National Marine Bank Build- 
ing. Baltimore, has preliminary plans under way for a new 


fertilizer manufacturing plant on Fairfield Street, estimated 
to cost close to $1,000,000 with machinery The company is 


1ioW operating a plant in the Curtis Bay district 


The Victor Piston Ring Co., American Building, Balti- 


nore, has been incorporated with $500,000 capital stock to 
manufacture piston rings, automobile accessories, ete The 
neorporators are George D. F Robinson, F. Pryce and 


Endora A. Leiby 


The Ogden Brothers Motor Co., 1219 West Lexington 
Street, Baltimore, has plans under way for the erection of a 
ew service and repair building on Edmondson Avenue, near 


Bentalou Street, to cost about $50,000 


Extracting, evaporating, refining and other machinery for 
pulp and paper production will be installed in the new plant 
t be erected by the International Chemical Products Co., 
13 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore The initial works will 
consist of six buildings, estimated to cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. W. A. Gardner is president 

The Board of Directors, Delaware State Hospital, Farn- 
hurst, Del., is having plans prepared for a one-story power 
house at the institution 

The Gwynns Falis Paper Co., 517 Calvert Building, Balti- 
more, has taken title to about five acres of property at 
Gwynns Falls, Baltimore, as a site for its new paper mill, 
estimated to cost about $250,000. George W. Davis heads 
the company Joseph H. Wallace & Co., 5 Beekman Street, 
New York, are engineers 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, has completed plans for a new machine shop at 
the naval operating base at Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va. 

The Automotive Sheet Iron Works, Florence, S. C., has 
eased a local building to be erected by F. U. Lake. and 
will establish a new sheet-metal working and repair plant. 

The United States Shipping Board, Washington, has placed 
the plant of the Government at Richmond, Va., on the 
market, comprising boiler works, machine shop, steel fabri- 


cating plant, foundry, car wheel works, etc. The main build- 
ing is 160 x 600 ft. Bids will be received until July 27 


at. 

The Americus Lighting Co., Americus, Ga. has plans 
inder way for a new electric power plant, 44 x 117 ft., esti- 
mated to cost over $200,000, including turbo-generators and 
auxiliary operating machinery. R. P. Ewing is superin- 
tendent. 


The Norfolk & Western Rallway, Roanoke, Va., J. E. 
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Crawford, chief engineer, is planning the erection of a new 
ice plant in the vicinity of Radford, Va., with production to 
be used over the entire system. It will have an initial pro- 
duction of about 30 cars per day and will be designed and 
installed by the Engineering Department. 

The Juliette Milling Co., Juliette, Ga., is planning for the 
construction of a new hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Ocmulgee River, estimated to cost in excess of $150,000. 
Contract for dam for impounding waters has been let to the 
Hardaway Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The R. A. Cauthorne Paper Co., Tenth and Cary streets, 
Richmond, Va., has tentative plans under way for a new 
paper manufacturing plant at Hull and Brander streets, esti- 
mated to cost about $75,000. R. A. Cauthorne is president. 

Jackson Nalle, Spencer, N. C., and associates, are planning 
for the erection of a new factory for the manufacture of 
cement bricks and kindred products. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, June 27. 

The Utility Compressor Co., 355 Harper Street, Detroit, 
manufacturer of air compressors, has awarded contract to 
DeLisle & Cooper, Detroit, for its new one-story plant at 
Adrian, Mich., estimated to cost about $40,000. 

George F. Snyder, Inc., Alpena, Mich., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by George F. Snyder and 
Samuel Taig, Alpena, to manufacture aluminum, brass, bronze 
and other metal castings 

The Detroit Alloy Steel Co., Detroit, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by Frank L. Griffin, Robert 
H. Hall and John Grant, 1938 Taylor Avenue, to manufac- 
ture alloy steel products and other metal specialties. 

The General Motors Corporation, Detroit, has merged its 
two subsidiaries, the Delco Light Co. and the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, with R. H. Grant, general manager of the first 
noted, acting in the same capacity for the consolidated inter- 
ests It has not as yet been announced if the plant of the 
Frigidaire company at Detroit will be removed to the Delco 
works at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has preliminary plans under 
way for a new two-story plant at Pinckney, Mich., for the 
manufacture of certain specialties used for Ford automobiles 
It is estimated to cost about $45,000. 

The Ludington Novelty Co., Ludington, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by L. E. Vorse, 
William C. Killean and Bernard Ostendorf, all of Ludington, 
to manufacture steel needles, metal toys and novelties. 

4 one-story power house will be erected by the Harper 
Hospital Association, Detroit, in connection with the new 
addition at the institution, estimated to cost about $85,000. 
Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, is architect. 

The machine shop and several other buildings of the 
Delta Chemical Co. at Wells, Mich., were destroyed by fire 
last March and were again destroyed by fire last week while 
in course of reconstruction. They will be rebuilt. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, June 27 

The Knowlan Machine & Supply Co., Victoria, Tex., has 
plans under way for a new one-story machine shop for gen- 
eral construction and repair work. Frank Knowlan is head. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, has awarded a contract to J. N. McCannon, Fort 
Bliss, Tex., for a one-story addition to the machine shop at 
Fort Crockett, ‘Tex. 

The Flippen Auto Co., 2021 Cedar Springs Street, Dallas 
Tex., has completed plans for a new two-story service and 
repair works, 100 x 200 ft., on Ross Avenue, to cost about 
$125,000. Barcelbaugh & Whitman, South West Life Build- 
ing, are architects. 

The Edmunds Oil & Refining Co., Bridgeport, Tex., is 
planning for a number of extensions and improvements in 
the refinery of the Bridgeport Refining Co., recently acquired 
The capacity wiil be increased. 

The Osborne Brothers Co., West Palm Beach, Fla., has 
completed plans for the construction of a new cold storage 
plant, to have an initial capacity of about five carloads a 
day. It is estimated to cost about $30,000. 

The American Granite Corporation, Houston, Tex., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $350,000, has plans under 
way for the development of extensive granite properties near 
Llano, Tex., and will equip a plant for this purpose. Henry 
S. Fox, Jr., is president and John H. Kirby, vice-president. 

A refrigerating and ice-manufacturing plant will be 
erected by the American Legion Memorial, Austin, Tex., at 
its proposed new sanitarium at Kerrville, Tex., estimated 
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to cost, complete, about $1,200,000. A power plant will also 
be constructed. Phelps & Dawes, 715 Gunter Building, San 
Antonio, Tex., are architects. 


The Birmingham Canning Machinery Co., Seventh and 
Thirteenth streets, Birmingham, recently organized, will 
operate a local plant for the manufacture of canning ma- 
chinery and parts. A. Dewey Smith is head. 


The Buffalo Producing & Refining Co., Sherman, Tex., is 
planning for additions in its refinery to increase the capacity 
from 300 to 1000 bbl. per day. The company recently ac- 
quired the Texas Interstate Producing & Refining Co. T. E. 
Wood is secretary and treasurer. 

The Winter Park Refrigerating Co., Winter Park, Fla., 
is said to be planning to rebuild its ice and refrigerating 
plant, recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at about 
$30,000. 

R. R. Kelly, Houston, Tex., and associates, are organ- 
izing a company to construct and operate an oil storage and 
oiling plant on the ship canal, to cost about $250,000. The 
storage plant will have an initial capacity of about 75,000 
bbl. Pumping machinery, bunkering equipment and other 
apparatus will be installed. 

The Osborne Brothers Co., West Palm Beach, Fila., is 
erecting a cold storage plant to cost about $30,000. 


California 


Los ANGELES, June 21. 


The Clark-Turner Piston Co., 1246 South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, has filed plans for a one-story addition 
to its machine shop at 693 South Utah Street. 

The Reliance Auto Repair Shop, 2050 Haste Street, 
Berkeley, Cal., is planning to rebuild its machine works, 
destroyed by fire, June 12, with loss estimated at about 
$17,000. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, has taken bids for the erection of a new 
machine and mechanical shop at the Navy yard at San 
Diego, Cal. 

The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation, Los Angeles, 
has arranged for a bond issue of $3,500,000, the proceeds 
to be used for additions and improvements in its electric 
power plant and system. William Baurhyte is vice-president 
and general manager. 

The Standard Sheet Metal Works, 310 East Ninth Street, 
Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization to manufac- 
ture metal specialties. Fred W. Roberts, 1477 West Forty- 
fifth Street, heads the company. 

The General Petroleum Co., 310 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, has disposed of a note issue of $10,000,000 the 
proceeds to be used for general operations, extensions and 
financing. 

Fire, June 14, destroyed one of the mechanical buildings 
at the plant of the Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, Cal., 
with loss reported at about $14,000. 

The Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
planning for the rebuilding of the portion of its plant 
destroyed by fire, June 12, with loss estimated at about 
$1,0000,00, including equipment. 


The Central South 


Str. Lovis, June 2 

The Chester Iron & Foundry Co., 7800 Vulcan Street, St. 
Louis, is taking bids for a new one-story plant, 45 x 115 ft., 
estimated to cost about $40,000. <A. J. Schaelich is president. 


The City Council, Sayre, Okla., will soon take bids for 
the installation of additional equipment at the municipal 
electric power plant, estimated to cost about $35,000. V. V. 
Long & Co., 1300 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
are engineers. W. Benjamin Turner is chairman of the 
lighting committee. 

The Franklin Carriage Works, Jackson, Tenn., is taking 
bids for a new one-story addition, 60 x 150 ft. R. A. 
Heavner, Elks Building, is architect. 

The Combined Grate & Radiator Heating Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., recently incorporated with a capital of $30,000, will 
operate a plant at Fountain City, Tenn., for the manufacture 
of radiators, grates and other heating equipment. The com- 
pany has organized with H. E. Kelly, P. O. Box 17, Fountain 
City, as president; and W. E. De Armond, general manager. 


The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., with branch 
plant at North Memphis, Tenn., has acquired about 10 acres 
on the Wolfe River, formerly occupied by the Anchor Saw 
Mills, for the establishment of a new plant in the Memphis 
district for the production of all-steel barges. Preliminary 
work has been commenced; existing buildings will be re- 
modeled and improved to accommodate the new industry and 
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machinery installed at once. The steel to be used in con- 
struction of the barges will be fabricated at the North 
Memphis plant. Orders have been taken for the construc- 
tion of four barges for oil service in the vicinity of New 
Orleans, to be 30 ft. wide and 125 ft. long. 


About $200,000 will be expended by the Knoxville Ferti- 
lizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn., for the erection and equipment of 
its new plant. The machinery installation will include 
crushers, grinding equipment, elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery, etc. James W, Dean is secretary and treasurer. 


.The Peavine Coal Co., 20 Stohlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn., recently formed with a capital of $600,000, is planning 
for the installation of electrically operated mining machinery 
at its properties near Peavine, Tenn. Prices on equipment 
are being asked. J. H. Ragsdale is president; and Gran- 
berry Jackson, secretary and engineer. 

The Covington-Buick Co., Covington, Ky., is having plans 
prepared for the erection of a two-story and basement serv- 
ice and repair building, 60 x 200 ft., at Sixth and Scott 
streets. Alfred Dailey, City Hall Building, is architect 

The Chamber of Commerce, Hugo, Okla., has engaged 
engineers to make surveys for the new municipal electric 
power plants to be erected under its auspices in this section. 
The project is estimated to cost in excess of $4,000,000. 


Prof, G. D. Newton of the School of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, has begun work on plans for 
a new power house for the university. 

The Crunden-Martin Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has completed 
a $400,000 addition, six floors and basement, with 90,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. It will be used for the manufacture 
of galvanized iron products. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 27 

The Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, Ind., is 
planning for the construction of a new one-story plant on 
North Thirteenth Street, estimated to cost about $75,000. 

Coats Steamers, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $5,000,000: by Earl R, Cox, 
W. S. McCloud, Terre Haute; and Louis Clements, Dan- 
ville, Ill., to manufacture steam driven automobiles. 

The Electric Safety Equipment Co., Angola, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture elec- 
trical equipment and accessories. The incorporators, all of 
Angola, are J. B. Fitch, H. G. MacLellan and E. A. Skinner. 

Plans for a new power plant and one-story automo- 
bile service and repair works are being prepared by St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Fourteenth and Hartford streets, 
Lafayette, Ind. D. X. Murphy, Louisville Trust Building, 
Louisville, Ky., is architect. 

The Edwards Valve & Mfg. Co., 1200 145th Street, East 
Chicago, Ind., is perfecting plans for a new building, to 
replace its works, destroyed by fire several months ago. The 
new structure is estimated to cost in excess of $400,000 
W. T. Branitsky, 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, is 
architect. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jun¢ 


The resumption of production by passenger car factories 
in this and other centers this week and next is expected to 
be a stimulant to the machine tool business. The recession 
of operations in automobile factories the last four to six 
weeks has been seriously felt. Railroad buying also is ex- 
pected to pick up to some extent after Jrly 1 There has 
been some inquiry from this source in the past week or two 
which appears likely to develop some business. 

The American Metal Products Co., 671 Kinnickinnic 
Avenue, Milwaukee, which is building a new brass foundry at 
Thirty-seventh Avenue and Burnham Street, has let the con- 
tract for furnishing and installing a %-ton electric melting 
furnace to the Detroit Electric Furnace Co., Detroit. The 
shop is 60 x 120 ft., of brick and steel It manufactures 
brass and bronze castings, bearing metal, etc., under pat- 
ented formulae, and the product is known as Ampco bronze. 
Carl J. Zaiser is secretary-treasurer and general manager. 

The Apex Auto Accessory Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
metal syeciaities, principally for the automotive industries. 
The incorporators are Ralph R. Jones, William H. Griffin 
and C. M. Olson, all of Eau Claire. 

The Meehan Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, organized about six 
months ago with a capital stock of $250,000 to manufacture 
self-contained electro-generating plants, farm lighting sys- 
tems, etc., has selected Jackson, Wis., as the site of its per- 
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manent works. It has changed its corporate style to Jackson 
Light Mfg. Co. 


The Farmers Tractor Corporation, originally organized at 
Oshkosh, Wis., but now permanently located in Stevens Point, 
Wis., contemplates the erection of a machine shop and as- 
sembling floor as the initial units of the new works. Later 
a foundry will be added. Construction will begin about 
Aug. 1. Plans and specifications for buildings and equipment 
are being prepared by Page, Beck & White, Inc., Chicago, 
mechanical, automotive and industrial engineers. A. J. Patch 
is vice-president and general manager. 

The Board of Education, Janesville, Wis., is taking bids 
until July 11 at 3.30 p. m. for a new high school and voca- 
tional training institute estimated to cost $300,000. The 
architects are Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Caswell Block, Mil- 
waukee. 

The Barron County Board of Supervisors, Barron, Wis., 
has authorized Edward Gleason, county highway commis- 
sioner, to contract for the construction of a brick and con- 
crete machine and blacksmith shop, 60 x 100 ft., and 30 x 46 
ft., respectively, for the care, maintenance and repair of 
highway equipment, motor trucks, etc. It will cost about 
$20,000 complete. 

The Lighting Products Corporation, Wauwatosa, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 preferred 
and 100 shares of common stock without par value, to manu- 
facture electric lighting fixtures, line materials, etc The 
incorporators are Clarence Ullman, W. F. Zack and J. J. 
Meyer, all of Wauwatosa 


Canada 


TORONTO, June 27. 


Little change is reported in the machine tool market dur- 
ing the week. Inquiries for equipment are more numerous, 
but the majority of these are merely feelers, and dealers 
do not expect to derive much business on their account. In 
some respects business is fairly active, but generally speak- 
ing the market is dull. From quite a number of districts 
in the Dominion dealers are closing orders for one or two 
tools, which is helping to strengthen market conditions, 
but present buying is confined to small quantities and no 
big orders are being placed Used equipment continues to 
head the list of machinery and tools disposed of by dealers. 
Small tools continue fairly active, but the demand for these 
is by no means brisk. 

The Provincial Paper Mills Co., 56 University Avenue, 
Toronto, proposes to construct a boiler house at Mille 
Roches, Que 

Walter McLean, Wallaceburg, Ont contemplates the 
erection of a planing mill and is interested in prices of 
equipment. 

The sawmill at Mount Joli, Que., owned by Compagnie 
de Transfer de Mount Joli, and other buildings were 
destroyed by fire with a loss of $150.000 


The iron foundry owned by Fleming Brothers, Cabot 
Street, Halifax, N. S., which was recently destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $15,000 will be rebuilt. Prices on equipment 
are being asked. 

According to C. L. Thompson of the Martin Engineering 
Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., plans have been prepared and 
construction will start at an early date on a brick and 
glazed tile plant at Winnepeg, Man., which will have an 
annual capacity of 20,000,000 bricks 


Plans of New Companies 


The Bresswell Co., 641 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
recently organized, is a selling company, selling Flexo lenses 
and an improved manhole gasket It does no manufacturing. 

The Refrigerating Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn., re- 
cently incorporated, is the New England representative of the 
Frick Co. of Waynesboro, Pa. It designs and instalis com- 
plete ice making and refrigerating plants, as it had been 
doing for the preceding two years as a partnership. 

The R. W. Wilson Machine Co., 1195 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, general machinist, intends to have some work done 
by contract All of its equipment has been installed. It is 
also looking for contract work. 


The Levelgraf Co. of America, Trenton, N. J., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,000,000, is contracting for all 
of the parts of its apparatus, which it will assemble. 
Eventually, however, it will have a complete plant of its own 
at Trenton. This will probably be next year. The com- 
pany’s device is designed to give correct readings of the 
contents of tanks at a distance. It is now in use on motor 
cars throughout Europe. It is adaptable for automobiles, 
motor boats, airplanes and gas stations. 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 
Bars: Per Lb 
a a 3.13¢. 
Swedish bars, base price ...........ccccccces 12.00c 
Sots sipel: bare, DAS DPICE.. 66.0.0:0% 000 60Kcsenent 3.23¢. 
ee 4.15c. to 4.18c. 
a a re ee rT 3.78¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 Us K-56 BR BI OIOOT, BORO. oss s oc cckc os 0 cB ESC. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
Oe Si IO cn: bark eke ache ie ea lek ee 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. 
eave, 296 X36 in, ed A ooo wks 8k eh Seen ate 3.13¢. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and iarger) . .3.33¢c. 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger.................3.75¢. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. 10.UUc. to 10.50c. 
Open-hearth spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 8.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
RRS Sree oma ements 4.38c. to 4.63e. 
Squares, flats and hex.............. 4.98¢e. to 5.13e. 
Standard cast steel, base price................ 14.00c. 
Se EN 56 55d ands va ses arse are BSA aes ld eae 17.00c. 
CENT MRE MOOIE. 6:6. cii4.o.s oe sheaweancn onan 
Tank Plates—Steel 
i Si RAE I indivi os Kas Saendss ks eevee aes 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
NG END Sra gee re PP eect ot Le os oe eee 
SE. MMC Ridwi.gcncw yon Pade acara dates boa ae amar eee cue 3.932. 
Uc MEUM sip i sects vp. dactosca Save daha eh lads ec na ntaaaa 3.98. 
RSE WAREGA AAG MAGARE KORE ER Meese te 4.09¢ 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stov 
C.R., One Pass Vipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per LI 
a oe | eee reer 4.55¢e. to 4.95ce:  ....- 
POOR. 2 Ne PEs cs prewwwe 4.60c. to 5.00c. 5.60c. 
MS 5G iis sails wi a wis sive be torte cate ee 4.65c. to 5.05c. 5.65e. 
MOM *Ghascsndsateee rune 4.75¢. to 5.15c. 5.75c. 
Ole wéhieekuccseee sen csc: «= Gre 
No. 28, 36 in. wide 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
SS RS assis Ke acd ON Okie eee ee ee 1.50c. to 4.75c. 
ED: Sabo 655 9R aNd cae ames ee 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Se BS OE BO Sock cans dred ete ewe kha 4.90c. 0 5.15c. 
wee BRS ida dcdcesenanse one 5.05¢c. to 5.30c. 
eG We. aoa eikee ses saleed beeen 5.20c. to 5.45c. 
i Es : dukikd’cakeaSeNndkeee sae 5.35¢. to 5.60c. 
ea EER - races is eon lasers tsi ina a he 5.50c. to 5.75c. 
Msn. Kade. sone sees ea eaeee 6.00c. to 6.25c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Blk Galv : Blk. Galv. 
% in. Butt... —46 —30} % in Butt.... —18 List 
¥% in. Butt... —52 —87 | 1-1% in. Butt. —20 — 2 
-8 in. Butt.. —54 —40/ 2 in. Lap —14 3 
3%-6 in. Lap. —49 —35 | 2%-6 in Lap.. —18 — 2 
7-12 in. Lap.. —40 —24 | 7-12 in. Lap... —7 +10 
Steel Wire 
BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
GORE. WER iis oe indi acchak eh anne ape keoaee 4.50c. 
Ree BE Cok. 5 «wig io NOS See A Oe ee 4.50¢. 
Ce OID og 5 nn ssc ae ka SOs Rae 5.25¢, 
Coppered DASIC 2.2.20. .ccccccsveveveccvesscceet ».00c, 
Tinmed gett TPORDOGROT «so <0.4:0400 60nd ub 0890888 6.50c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


} 
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On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
een DERN CME cided oiiers0weENe 16 c. to 19%e. 
SO NOR GEEG 2 cewiedsctedivencoda 17%c. to 21%. 
MER BOE. np cdiwa dees d Cage 15 ec. to 20%c. 
Brae 4008, BORG vives <s02 0enavanen 29lec. to 31%. 
Brees: RO; WOMION sos ons0:60008e car 19%ec. to 20%c. 
Copper tube, seamless............0.: 22%c. to 23%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 22c. to 24c. per Ib. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 
hot rolled. 


14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 


Tin Pintes 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 





Primes Wasters 
—— [> 80 Ib....$7.30 $7.05 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 7.40 7.15 
14x20 14x20 100 Ilb.... 7.50 7.25 
IC..$11.10 $10.00 Been dete 7.45 
IX.. 12.80 11.25 IX 0s Oe 8.35 
IXX.. 14.10 12.75 IXX... 9.60 9.35 
IXXX.. 16.10 14.75 AA. «LL 10.75 
IXXXX.. 17.70 16.50 TARA vs dewe 11.75 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 2 
WOO AD. cinus'd's al wits Saws. aaa oe Rae ee $8.00 
BAS >a: alate a hhuhcd atpatn. a ww 4la: kine kien errr 8.25 
EA, since a Gubre-e eS oinesee ee OWL ee a ae 8.50 
Fire. GOOk REE 6:6 4-5 9 a oo we vale enee en eee 11.5u 
Tin 
er ee ere Perr = 32%ec. 
ROP Waivciekes nae ee kan SER ke eeu 388ce. to 40c. 
Copper 
RRO: SOOO cccccncadccenae eas 4s eee te é suc 
IBCEPOTVEC. oa <icncdew shinies taubeeRekssaresieneee lée. 
COMI 0 i05 k 0b 0H ENS TREES RASS Oe l6c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Weontere: BOGOR 66s cence siting conan cuca 644ec. to 6%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 1l%éc. open 12c. 
Lend and Solder* 
Amorionin: Die LORE... 5.0:k0.0s 5's. kev es sea eee 5c. 
Re BOE ss ss aneeweanee eae aaee eee 6%c. to 6%e. 
Solder, Mand % Pusranteed. . vocsseecviscsescn 24%c, 
OD. 1 SOG 6.6060 acct cdg na tees seas eae 21%e. 
ReMi WORE ac ninkvdseteew as cwes eaedeeeee 18%e. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib........... Wiseeveskes sweaea pee 

Commercial Brade, DOT ID vcs. cecccesceccessestsev ce 

Grade D, BOP Wes cdvavenseanse sesccousesueneecnee 
Antimony 

Awietie «04s «inti a inne & ae SA a» 9 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....30c. to 33c. 
Old Metals 


Business has practically closed. The few transac- 


tions taking place being at bargain prices. Dealers’ 
buying prices are nominally as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible........... 5400's owen 
Copper, heavy and wire...........e.eee0. pause xe 9.25 
Copper, light and bottoms...............eee+++- 8.00 
Sree CTE TT re Suniatees es 5.00 
a Perrier ee eee ae 4.00 
Heavy machine composition ...... ee eee 8.75 
No. 1 yellow Brnes SUrmiMGs. ...ccrcceccscnnccie 4.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 6.75 
ee eer en Pode sesebe coe ae 
NE, SE +0608 vS4es462 edie Maes a ee eee 2.50 
TORS 46a cnedsivess ees er ere ee 2.75 


WEST VIRGIN! 4 UNIVERSITY 
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